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of tje 

f he Annual Meeting of the Bnddhidt Text Society was held on the 8th 
Thursday evening) at the Dalhousie Institute, Calcutta! The Chair 
?.WM occupied by» the newly-elected President, The. Hon’hle Sir Alfred 
;crdft, M.A., K.C.I.E. . . . , 

The proceedings were opened by the Retiring President, Sri Narendra 
OEiTdth Sen, who said, that this was the second Annual Meeting of the Society, 
.e*nd:^|lbie report, to be read shortly, would: show it had a record of fiseful 
,mf$'4jLring the past year, and that the Society had been gaining support 
to year. The Journal of th,e Society had taken a high place, and 
l^as Appreciated where read. He had to congratulate the council on having 
secn^eu Sir Alfred Croft as tlioir President for the present yeai^. , 
PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 

Sir Alfred Croft, rising, said ; — “ Before calling on the Honorary Secretary 
to read the Annual Report, I wish to say one or.two words on my own account. 
Ip the first place, I have to thank you for the high compliment you hav6 paid 
me id asking me to be the President of this Society. The Society is young, but 
it ocoiipies, I think, a unique position in the learned world. So far as I know, 
no otjbiiBr -Society has precisely the same objects as this, and none deals with 
the 6aine subject matter. Tlio growing interest that has been taken 4n quite 
recent years in the Tibetan Idifgnage, in the literature and history of Tibet, 
and te4®ed in all that relates to Budfihism and its documents, whether in its 
oiigidal Indian home or in the countries* in which it afterwards took root,— 
these circumstances rendered the foundation of soi]{|p such Society as this* a 
necessity : and we may congratulate ourselves on naving been the fix'st to 
enter a practically unexplored field. I am very glad to hear that the Society 
and its work have already attracted the respectful attention of the learned in 
othernountries ; that its position seems to bo established, and* its finances 
prolpferbns. If we can only secure the same industry aud learning for the work 
of the Society in the future as havo characterized it in the past, as evidenced 
by the four numbers of the Journal already issued, we may look forward with 
well-founded confidence to a useful and honourable career. ^ ^ 

In the second place, I have to explain and, if possible, to justify my.own 
connexion with Hio Society as its President. I know no Sanskrit and no 
^Tibetan ; and my knowledge of the history and doctrines of Buddhism is merely 
bf the sort that one picks up in the course of miscellaneous reading. But yet 
I think I may claim credit for some share in the preliminary events that finally 
led to the foundation of this Society.* When Sarat Chandra Das first 
disclosed to me his •desire to study Tibetan, I gave him the warmest en- 
^couragement, pointing out to him what wealth there lay fh the untrodden 
field that invited his footsteps. W^en he afterwards received an invitation 
from the Tibetan authorities to visit Tibet, I was able to smooth the way 
for him by obtaining the warm approval of Sir Ashley Eden, the Lieutenant- 
Governar, and by securing the ponsent of the Government of India to his 
journey,, with all the necessary equipment, and with presents befitting the occa- 
sion. * The records of the Asiatic Society of Bengal show what results 
of the highest value wera secured to Tibetan scholarship by his sojourn iti that 
■ coutttty. Finally, I supported him to the best of my ability in the great nnder- 
[ taking in which he has been engaged for the last few years, the compilation 
* ,5?luS refers to^the second journey which Sri Sarat Chandra made to Tibet in 1881. 
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o*f a T^ibgian Sanskrit Dictionary, — and I sncceededJn obtaining* the I 
Goyer§nient to bis being placed on special duty for that purpoaJ 
I claim to have taken some papt in the earlier stages of the histol 
Society, I hope it will be understood that 1 do so, not with the objoJ 
nifying myself, but rather in my own defence, as offering somcM 
palliation for what may be regarded as an act of presumption on I 
accepting the Presidentship of this Society. It comes to this, in fa ^ 

I have not scaled tKe fortress of Baddhist learning, I have,plante‘d || 
and helped others to* scale it; and for this useful, if humble, wo|| 

I may claim whatever credit is dus. 

** I will now ask the Honorary Secretary to be good enough i 
Report.^* - ^ 

The Maharaj Kumar Benoy Krishna read the Report, whu'^ 
follows : — 

“ The progress that this Society has made during the last two ; 
since the inijugural meeting, on April 3rd, 1892, till now, may bo cha| 
as slow but steady — slow, because our countrymen have been hesf 
accord to it that encouragement which is essential for the grow 
institutions of the kind at the outset ; steady, for in spite of their 
ence ;we have kept on doing our duties in connection with it. The techm<^^ 
nature of institution and the uninteresting character of its pr 
to the public have a^so to a large extent been the cause of its slow 
The Journal of the Society being devoted to original and hitheg 
known subjects addresses itself to a very limited number, even amo 
who talft interest in literary matters. In thcj&co of these impediii 
progress that the Buddhist Text Society Jias made within the short | 

its existence is far from discouraging. The reception, which sorn| 

Orientalists and publishers of Kurope have given to tho Journal, has enabled 
us* to persevere in the^ardiious w'ork of making investigations in the vast 
unexplored field of Buddhist literature, history, and medicine. If the learned, 
public of this country accord a similar reception to tho Society, the object 
with which it was started — the publication of texts — will be fulfilled. The 
Society has issued f(for parts of the Journal during the last twelve ninths, 
They contain learned contributions from H, C. Uutt, Esq., C.S., C.I.Pl ; B. 
De, Esq., M.A., C.S. ; S’// Nohin Chandra Das, M. A. ; Pandit Hafa Prasad 
Sdstri, M.A. ; Kev. Sumangala Pradhdna Ndyaka, of Colombo, and‘ tho 
Mahdthero Seelakkhanda, of Ceylon. Tlie Society’s grateful acknowledgments 
are due to its retiring President, Srt Narendra Nath Sen, for the keen in- 
terest whicii he has taken in all its proceedinga from the time of its founda- 
tion. The term of holding office having expired, tlic Hon’blo Sir A. Croft, 
M.A., K.C..I.E.. has been’ duly elected President of the Society at the last 
meeting of the Council. Under his •disMngui.shed guidance, the Buddhist 
Text Society of India, it is hoped, wilTmako its work appreciated by tho 
learned public, ^t the same meeting of tlie Council tho following gentle- 
men were duly elected Vice- President. s : — Mr. G. A. Grierson, the Honour- 
able Dr. Maheudra Lai Sircar, and Srt Narendra Nath Sen.' 

Sarat Chandra Das announced tlie presentations and donations to 
the Society and read a note on ViMchikd, Dr * Amirta Lall Sircar, L.M S.» 
read a supplementary note on VishdehikA, -Sarat Chandra Das 
■a mystic picture. Dr. Gustavo Oppert, Ph. D., late Principal, Madras Univer- 
sity College, read a note qn the Doctrine of Transmigration, by Mr. Krishnama- 
charya, Attorney-at-law, Pondicherry. Sarat Chaifllra Das explained the 
doctrine by pictures. Pandit Annada PrasM SarasvaU read a 
of tho Stfipa Avad4na, and Sarat Chandra Das commented on it. 

^ Maharaj-Kumdr exhibited the Bharat Manjari and RatnAyan Kdlh/dsaf* 
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VOTE iDF THANKS. 

The President said he had now to move a cordial vote of llianks to 
S'r/ Nar^ndra Nath Sen for his services as Freshen t of the Society daring 
the /ear. The difficulty in establishing a Society *of this kind was to 
find surfe person of position willing to undertake its direction at the outset. 
It migbf. turn out a' success, or it might be a failure; and people were 
generally reluctant to assume responsibility in a doubtful matter. The 
Society i ras therefore all the time indebted to S’ri Narendra Nath Sen, not 
only for (riving it a stdlrt, but also for carrying it so successfully through the 
probitio>'ary period of its existence. The Society had now established Ttself ; 
and a co^ siderable share of the credit for this result was due to the President 
|Th4lparf that ho had taken in the foundSition of the Society could not but 
fce a sou^je of satisfaction to him in future years. He hoped ijiat the vote 
bf fttankM wjould be carried by acclamation. 

I S'rt Narendra Nath Sen, in proposing a vote of thanks to the Chair, 
^pressed his gratitude for the terms in which his service had been acknow- 
l^ged. He had simply tried to do his duty — and nothing more. 

K Maharaj-Kurnar Benoy Krishna, in seconding the. vote of thanks, said 
Rat the way in which Sir Alfred Croft had conducted the meeting this evening 
Rd raised hopes that he would continue to take an interest in, and fulfil the 
wssion cf, the Society. ' 

The following Presentations were announced : — 

The Asiatic Quarterly JKevieio for January 1894. 

2. The Monist- Philosophical and Scientific Journaly Chicago.* 

, 3 . The Lucifer y for January 1894. 

4. The Folinesian Journal of AntiquitieSy for the last quarter of 1893. 

The following Donations to the Society’s funds were thankfully acknow- 
|dged ^ ^ ^ 

Mr. S. T. Krishnamacharya, Attorney-at-law, Pondicherry Rs. 60 

S'?*/ Probodh Chunder Chatterjea ... ... 50 

Sri Nirodh Nath Mukhopadhyaya, of Calcutta ,,, 30 

The Honarary Secretary read the following extract from a Buddhist 
^uiiK, where the name Yishuchihd occurs. 

8 Once on a time, PraSenajit, King of Ko^ala, in ancient Oudh, riding -on a 
peet horse, with a number of followers entered the forest for the purpose of 
phuptiug. He possessed many personal accomplishments. His appearance wks 
^very beautiful. Entering the most delightful part of the forest, while he was 
^alighting from bis horse, ali en a sudden, a village maiden of exquisite beauty 
‘presented herself before him. To him she appeared like the goddess of Love. 
He talked to her, and soon became captivated by her bewitching manners 
and cliarms. Her name was Mallika. Like the banner of Cupid, that mind- 
born ^od, she stood over his loving heart. A sweet smile ever sat on her lips. 
The King offered to marry her; she readily agreed to the proposal. Taking 
her with him on the back of his elephant,* the king returned to his capital. 

The name of the chief Queen was Varshakara, who had given birth to a 
son (who according to the history of Tibet was web-footed, besides posses- 
sing blup oblique eyes. These signs being interpreted by the court astro- 
logers as very ominous- for the kingdom and the king, the child was thrown 
into the G-anges packed in a copper vessel). 

In ^urse of time Mallikd gave birth to a . son, called Yirudhaha who 
growing up, acquiijed great proficiency in learning by big diligence and assidu- 
so happened that once, accompanied by his companion named Dukha- 
mukha, he rode towards the forest of the S^^kyas for the purpose of hunting. 
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He was met by the haughty youths oi the. S'akya race who treated him 
with* contempt. They scornfully called him the sou of the hand-maid Mallika. 
Unable to bear the sligllt, and burning with spite and anger, ho deter- 
mined to take possession of his father's throne that he might turn t^ entire 
force of Ko^ala to the destruction of the S'akyas. His father was alii^ How 
should he gain his end ? So he sought counsel from the Prime-minister Chir- 
rdyana, under whoiji there were five hundred oflpicers. 

An opportunity presented itself for maturing his plans. At this time the 
thought of religion dawned in the king’s mind, Bnddhp* had been }>reachirjg 
the doctrine of Renunciation and Nirvana at ^'ravasti. The king want to 
hear the sacred sermons, little suspecting the intrigues of his son and 
Prime-minister against his throne. King Prasonajit possessed pui ity, ^oth 
of the mind and body. So one day mounting -his* chariot he wwnt with 
Charayana fo see the Blcsfted Buddha. Leaving the king in the company 
of the gi'eat sage, Charayana returned to the town and gave out that the 
King Prasenajit had taken the vows of renunciation, leaving the throne to 
his son Virudhakn, who in haste was proclaimed king of Kosala. When 
Piasenajit returned to the camp, he found it empty, without his retinue 
and guards. The minister was not there, nor was his chariot in attendance. 
Astonished at tins <!^esertion, depressed at heart he slowly walked towards 
the "town. Before he had proceeded long, he saw from a distance the 
queen Varshakara coming with Mallika to meet him. Being told that 
Virudhaka was crowned king, at the false rumour of his abdication, Prasena- 
jit sent Mallika to the palace do.siring her to share with her son the kingdom 
of Kosala. 'Aen taking Varshakara with him, and assuining the guise of a 
pilgrim, he sot out for Rajngriba the capital of his friend King Ajiita S'atru. 

During the journey, not having any food to cat, oppressed with hunger 
he ate a I’otten radish, and being thirsty on account of the fatigues of the 
lonj^ and tedious journey,* he frequently drank foul water on the way. This 
brought upon him when he arrived at Rajagriha the disease called Visxlcliihd. 
Hearing that the king of Kosala had arrived at his capital. King Ajata'Satru 
went to receive hin\, He found Prasenajit dead, and his body tilled with dust. 
Queen Varshakara performed the funeral obsequies of her royal husband, and 
when the funeral pyre was lighted she jumped on it with the heroism of a 
true “ Sail” Ajuta S'atru was overwhelmed with grief at the tragic death of 
his friend, and to alleviate his sorrows went to see flie Blessed One, 

?f(Trr trcr?r mi i ^ g 

I 

In the 21sfc Pallava of the Avadana Kalpalata, called the Jetavana 
pratigrahavadana, mention is made of Yismhihd : — 

* • 

gRw*! pfergg i *!rH*Pr«i^ g 

^ enr i g 

former times thei-e lived in S'ravastf, a houseliolder namedflndtha- 
pin. a a. e had a named Ja’^agata. When this son attained the age 

V I eager to secure^ a handsome bride for him. 

ng y le engaged a Brahman as match-maker. Proceeding to Rajagriha, 
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the capital of Magadha, the Bt^hmatt met with a householder whose beauti- 
ful daughter he heard, was of a marj:*iageable age. Now this householder said 
he would not give away his daughter in marriage, until a rich nuptial 
present was -given to him; it being the usage of his family to take 
Fan (price of the bride). When .the match-maker agrhed to arrange for the 
present, the householder showed much attention tP the Brahman,* giving 
him a sumptuous dinner. Having greedily eaten the various dainties that 
were served at the table, tlie match-maker fell ill at night, being attacked with 
Visuchikd. He cried aloud on account of the excruciating pains from which 
he suffered. • 

Dr. Amritalal Sircar, L.M.S., made the following supplementary remarks 
on t^e disease {VisucJiika) referred to above : — 

A few pas&ages from the most ancient authorities on Hindu medicine 
with their literal translation in English, wiH show that cholera, in the form 
it ndw exists, was unknown in ancient India. 

To quote from CharaJca Vimanfithdn — Chapter II. 

• Physicians have, divided the disorders of the stomach into two classes, Vis&chikd 
and Alamka^ according to the condition of the bowels. In Vtsuchikd, there is an upward and 
downward flow, i.e., a vomiting and purging. When there is excess of wind iji this disease, 
gastrodynia, suppression of urine, bruising pain all over the bo*dy^ dryness of the mouth, 
fainting,* forgetfulness, loss of appetite, contraction of tendons, and suppression of stools 
will take place. When bile becomes predominant, fever, diarrhoea, burning sensation of 
the body internally, thirst, forgetfulness ahd delirium will supervene. In the case where 
phlegm is predominant, coryza, anonexia^ indigestion, fever ushered in by chill (ague) 
malaise and heaviness of limbs will be the marked symptoms.” 

To quote from — 

• SiUruta-Vttaratantra — Chapter 66. 

“ On account of indigestion the wind becomes irritated and produces apainful sensation 
in the body of the patient like that of the pricking of noodles. Owing to this physicians 
call this disease Visuchikd. — S&ohikd meaning a needle. Men versed in the S'astras, 
learned people, and moderate eaters seldom suffer from Visuchikd. Greedy people, #nd 
those who have no control over their desires, get this dise£0b. In Visdehikd' the following 
symptoms appear : — Fainting, diarrhoea, vomiting, thirst, gastrodynia, forgetfulness, 
cramps, yawning, bruising sensation all over the body, discoloration of the skin, shiver- 
ing pain in the cardiac region, and weakness of the head. If the teeth, lips, and 
nails of the patient become yellowish-brown ; if there is no sense whatever ; if tho 
vomiting is too severe and eyes sunk into their sockets ; if the voice is very low-pitched 
and tho joints seem to be loose, then there is no hope for his recovery.” 

According to — 

• BabiiatA'Sutrasthan— Chapter. 8. 

“ People, who have no control over their desires, by stuffing their stomachs with unripe 
and indigestible food,. bring on Alasaka and Vis&chikd upon themselves. These are due 
to the pressing and consequent agitation and irritation of tho wind, bile, and phlegm in 
iho stomach. In the latter of the two diseases, the wind being irritated, several kinds 
of pain, like tho pricking of needles, are produced, and hence the name of the disease 
(Visuchikd). 

* “In Visiichikdi whore wind is predominant, there is gastrodynia, shivering, suppression 
of uflno and stools. Where there is pre-excess of bile, there is^ever, profuse diarrhcea 
buruing sbnsation of the body, thirst, fainting, &q., &c. In the case where phlegm is pre- 
dominant, there will be coryza, heaviness of the limbs, loss of speech, and flowing in of 
saliva.” 

From the above illustrations it will be seen that the symptoms Si 
Visuchikd do not exactly coincide with the symptoms of cholera. Dr. 
Macnamara in his treatise on Asiatic cholera quoted certain passages from 
8uSruta.to establish his view about the- Indian origin of cholera, but at last 
ho doubtful if tho description corresponded with the symptoms ^f the 

cholera of our age. He observed — quoting from Suiruta : — “ I'ho patient is 
attacked with vomiting, purging, faintness, thirst, pain in the abdomen, 
yawning, forgetfulness, burning heat in the stomatjh, duskiness of the surface 
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of the body, pain in the head and heart.” The worst symptoms are blue- 
ness of the gums, Kps, and nails, diminution of the senses, coldness of the 
body, sunl^en eyes, suppressed voice, a feeling of complete lassitude; ” but 
if burning of the palms of the hands, and body, accompanied with sharp 
vomiting ” occur, the*patient is likely to recover ; and “ should he digest his 
food all danger is passed,’* the patiept obtaining immediate relief, the purg- 
ing stops and he is in comfort. If this description refers to cholera, says Dr. 
Macnamara, “ the disease must have been in existence for many centuries.” 

* Dp. Mahendralal Sircar inihe Calcutta Journal of Medicine^ of June and 
July 1883 , proved by indirect evidence, quoting several ancient Hindu and 
Tibetan authorities on the subject, that cholera was not of Indian origin. 

I must conclude in the language of Dr. Sircap : “Was Visuchik^ the 
the primitive parent of cholera ? Is there evolution in disease as there is in 
animated nature ? This is a qtibstion well worth a most careful and searching 
investigation ; for if solved in the affirmative, it will open entirely a *new 
field for hygiene and therapeutics.” 

N. B . — Kavirdj Bijoyratna Kaviranjan, a distinguished medical authority of Bengal, 
is of opinion that Yisuchikd was a form of diarrh(Ba, which took the place of cholera in 
ancient India. He has veiy kindly sent me the following extracts from Charaka and Suiruta 
medical work's, in support? of his views on the subject : — Ed, 
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Dr. Gustave 0|)perfc, read the following paper communicated through the 
[onpi;ary Secretary : — 

k THE DOOyRINES OP TRANSMIGRATION AND EKOTTBSJLVA, ACCORDING 
TO BRAHMANISM AND BUDDHISM. 

By S. T. Krishnamachaeya. 

The able article of Sri Sarat Chandra Das on the Doctrine of Trans - 
igration, in the Journalotndi Text of the Badddhist Text Society, has cleared up 
mystery in Buddhism which was hitherto inexplicable and irreconcilable. In 
» country is Buddhism so well studied as in Tibet, and any exposition by a 
ibetaif Theologianmuat.be accepted as orthodox. The popular opinion of 
^addhistic philosophy is that, — (1) According to Buddhism evel'ything, includ- 
I ing the inner being, is a series of momentary conscious states ; (2) that Ihe 
: doctrine of the Yi\Q.Shandas (the law of Association of Ideas), is an invention 
to explain the Idea of Permanancy of* Continuity ; and (3) that the Buddhists 
belie vf in the Doctrine of Transmigration of Souls. We all know that these 
; Ideas are irreconcilable. There is no possibility of bolding the doctrine of 
Transmigration if .we cannot believe in a. permanent soul, and if the soul is 
believed to be permanent there is no necessity of the doctrine of the Five 
Skandas, which plays a very important part in Buddhism. Speaking of fhe 
soul which undergoes Transmigration, the learned writer says, A Sutva 
exists from all eternity and may undergo any number of Transmigrations.^* 

: Again ; he says, “ That Buddhism upholds the doctrine of Sdtvic immortality.'* 

^ These are according to Mm the opinions of the Lamas of Tibet. These asser- 
i tions at once prove how unfounded are the opinions that Buddhism holds, that 
the soul is noting but a series of conscious states without a permanent sub- 
stratum, and how true is 'the Nydya Doctrine, “ That Transmigration is pos- 
sible only on the belief that the soul is permanent." 

The question now to be considered is — * what aro the Five Skandas and is 
there any utility in holdjpg to them ? In my opinion the -Five Skandas are 
introduced to explain the cause of Samsdra, in other words, the Fall of Man or 
the Origin of Sin. In the Bliaghavat Gita we read as follows : “ By what 
is man^propelled to commit sins, seemingly against his will and as if constrained 
by some secret force ? ” Krishna says, “ It is Kama (lust) which instigates 
him. '.The objects are more powerful than the senses. But the Matias is 
stronger than the objects ; and the Buddhi is stronger than Afa?icw, and Kama 
is still more powerful than Buddhi^* (vide 3rd chapter Bhaghavat Gita). Thus^ 
according to the doctrine of Bh^gavat Gita, the cause of Ij^e fall of the Sour 
03r are — (1) The senses with the objects ; (2) Afano^; (3) 

and (4) Kdma, ^ . 

The senses with the objects is really the BUpa Skandha, for in the Hindu 

and Buddhistic language it is explained as == I The 

Brdhmanioal Manas fUfJ, corresponds to the Buddhistic and the 
(B»ddAO=«wrr,*and lastly Kama corresponds to because and 
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Sarnskdra is explained as Wlf^n these four begin to act on the Soul or 

Vijmna wo have the bet^iTiniiig of Samara. So the Five Skandas is simply 
a mode of explaining the origin oisin. Thus in Brahmaipsm and Buddhism 
the doctrine of the Five Skandas is necessary to e:5f;plain the doctrine of 
Transmigration. ‘ ^ ' 


EKOTrBPMVA. 


The surest way to get rid. of Transmigration or re-incarnation is the 
meditation of Ekofibhdva. This word in Sanskpit is derived from eA;a = one 
«to=se‘wn, and existence, and the phrase EkoHhhdva means the 

existence having sewn in one. As far as we recollect, the first mention of this 
word in the BuddWstic works o'ceurs in the LaJitavistara. In chapter 2*2ud of 
this work we are told, when Bii^dha was practising the meditation^referred 
in the 47th Sutra of the 1st Book of Yoga philosophy, he meditated on EkoH 
bhdva and he enjoyed supreme bli.ss. Now, what is this Ekotibhdva and have 
we any mention of it in any ancient Sanskrit writings, as the means of procur 
mg emancipation ? In the Mundakopanishad we read the following verse as 
giving an explanation of the Vedic sense of Ekottbhdva : “ In Him is sewn {^) 
the heavens, earth, atmosphere, and the mind with the organs. Kuc^w Him 
to bo One (W |) and dismiss all other words, for He is‘tho Bridge for Im- 
mortality.” 


Thus we see in the BMibMoa meditation, the obiect of mcdltatiou 
should he the cause from which everything nroceoda. fl* ia i* 
Brahmanism Brahma, aud according to Buddhism, it’is.Buddha!^’^'^”^* 


^ W ?reT)nr: I 
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OP THE 

BUDDHIST TEXT SOCIETY OF INDIA. 

NAGA OR SERPENT DEill-GODS. 

(^Compiled from Tibetan ivories.) 

• The chief place of residence of the Ndtjas is called Bhogavati — the Land 
of enjoyments. It is situated in the nether w(^*ld, 3,000 Ybjanas below the 
depth of the great ocean. The Ndgas are, according to the nature of their 
faith in the hT)ly religion, divided into two classes : — Those ihat do care for 
religion, *• and those that do not care for it. The former do good to human 
beii^s, and the latter, being naturally bent on mischief, briiig troubles on 
them. The mischievous Ndgas are always troubled with showers of burn- 
ing sand. Heaps of burning sand fall on them to scald their persons and 
to disftgure their fair ^ex. After each such visitation the Ndqas recover 
from the burning effects only# to bo* burnt again by succeeding showers. These 
storms of burning sanct are in fact the karmic curse of the Ndgd land. The 
Ndgas that are devoted to Buddhism enjoy a general immunity from these 
infernal storms. * • , 

The Chief Causes op Birth in the Naoa Loka, the abode 
OF the NaGA DEMl-GODS. 

Whoever under the influence of passion becomes blinded with anger, and 
under its passionate impulse sets fire iO the Vihdras (monasteries) of the holy 
congregation, oP^ousos, towns, villages, &c., after death, is born in hell, there 
to suffer the torments of various, descriptions, ypme of these sulTerers in 
course of time escape from hell and are re-bor^i into the class of animals, 
called Tiryak, some as ^najees, others as Ndga demi-gods in the nether world, 

* In the 60th Pallava of the Av-adana KalpalaU— the story of Naga Knmara, tho fol- 
lowing acconnt of showers of bnrning sand occurs : — 

[ A certain Ndga named Dhana lived Avith his family on the sea-shore. Hot sand used to 
fall at all limes on their bodies. This was a source of great trouble to thorn. Once Smlhaua 
son of the Ndga Dhana, asked his father, why it was that showers of hot sand caused 
BO much trouble to them. Was ^iere no charm or spell that could put an end to tho 
unwelcome visitation ? Was it tnio that all the Ndgas were subject to that kind of suffering ? 
To this tho father replied : — Yes, it is a pest to which all Ndgas are subject but only those 
■who embrace the holy Buddhist faith, enjoy immunity from it, tho other serpents remain 
in a state of perpetual fear. They are iniserublo, as they are destitute of* the blessings 
of the divine creed? At that time Jina resided in the Jetavaua grovo at S'rayasti. He 
used to alleviate the sufferings of all distressed creatures by the nectar of his sublime 
precepts. Hearing this SudhauB. taking choicest flowers with him sot out for Jetavana. 
Having strewn the flowei^ at tho feet of the Blessed One he prostrated himself in profound 
veneration beford him. The touch of Jina’s foot was miraculously: soothing to his burnt 
body. Jina dilivered a sermon of moral precepts to him and thereby alleviated the 
Bufferings of those Ndgas who heard it. 

2 
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In eoriHoqueiice of the misdeeds of their former existences, such as 
bin nim.- otlier people’s houses, F/ahus temples, &c., burning sand and tire 

])ai tides at times fall on them to torment fliem. ^ 

The Naya^! of the happier class, i. e., those that are pious and'devoted to 
rc'lh-ion pMi licnIarlj to liiiddJdsm, are mild. I’hey scMom give expression 
ia their’ angiy passion, conse(pieutly storms of burning sand Tiever blow on 

^^^^^^Their abodes ai‘e generally delightful, and possessed of springs and lakes 
smiling with lilies aud lotnst*s of various shades of colour, and of rich 
eastlcfT built of precious stones of vaiious sizes and colours. Their houses 
aie nmgiiilicent in ajqa'arnce, peculiar in shape and design. Even the 
waJls which surround Ihe superb mansions of the Rajas arc built of 

coloured piecioiis stones — green, red and yello\v. 

The A’t'ujds luv possessed of the seven kinds of gems of untold value, 
which emit lustre of various hues. 

Tlu'ir dj’css is rich and beauliful. They adorn themselves witH tiowxrs 
of \ai ioas kinds and sliapes. They use perfurneil powders and scented oint- 
ments. Tluy drink ainbrdsial wines and eat dainties of various kinds. • 

III slioit, they enjoy a life of ease and pleasure. It is for these circum- 
staiiees that their abode is cafled Blioyurafi, /.e., “ |mssessed of enjoyments.” * 

In former times there reigned in the city of IVitnlipntra *the celebrated 
King Asuka. Once upon a time while he was s(‘ated on Ids throiie,*thc mer- 
chants who had gom^in quest of precious stones and gems to the Islands m the 
Ocean, returning home made known the following complaint to his 
majesty. While returning with their cargoes, pieeioiis gems and articles,* 
they w i'i e loblied by jiiratcs who were Nugaff. A ^mendicant named Tndi-a 
was at tliat lime present in the court. At bis suggestion Asoka sent a copper 
tabli't containing bis eominauds inscribed on it to the Ndgas for tlio restitu- 
tion of tlie stolen goods to tbeir owners. It W'as thrown info the sea. 
Ihil the Ndgas flung back the tablet on the shore. At> this llio monarch 
.became sad and pensive. In the meantime a fu'avenly deity appeared be- 
foie him and ad\ised him to worship Jina. Tho*King accordingly w'or- 
sliipped ,lina, aud performiMl a religions service in bis honour. Ho then 
for a socoml time scut a mes.sagc to the Ndgas. This tinu' the Adr/u.>, obedient 
to his call brought back all the rohlu'd commoditic's of the nu'reiiants. ’Tin' 
King restored the stolen tieasnies to the inci chants and disimssed the Ndgas 
with ])reseiits aitd thanks. ™ 

In a])[)earaiiee tlie ]Std<j<(.s are like human beings above the waist, aiul 
snakes belo^Y it. Some amoiig them can assume any foi*ni tiny like, ancf somi' 
can najNc frei'ly in space. 


iiii; hToiiY OF Klai'ATR\ Naoa. 

Once mi a time, when the blessed One was jireaidiing Mk' H\w, KTapatra 
the king of the A ugu.v, assuming the guise of a Ohaki-avai ti Ra ja, eanu' to 
hear Ins sermons. Tlie All-knowing liiiddha, perceiving this, addressed him 
ilnis :—^ 0 Riija, during the ministry of lJuddha Kasyapa yon did 
uohile tlie rules of rivaya- (Code rd moi-al and religious discipline), and 
tberely wei e eomlcnmcd to the state of the unhappy, to be born as a Ndga 
Have you now come Imre assuming a false aiipoaranco like a.liypocrito, wli'ilc 

k'T Vr. tlioioforo in youl. own 

‘ ‘ the purification of •your mind, if your nature 

lie inforied v”"* A'-okii’s nicss.ngo to tho Ndqas it may 

<■ ■■ , Int krlv ™ J ‘f'O Clu-neso. Chinoao pirutos 

that early pound idf.stod Ihn tho In, Pan Ocean ns tar as Ceylon, 
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will permit you to do so.” Next day, there appeared in tlie amUcnco a hn^cj 
serpent on whose head was grown an Elapatra tree. Wiien the tree moved 
at each blast of tlie wind, it seemed »s if the brains of tlie Ndga wore being 
drawn out and his head paralysed, llis body measured many miles ; for Avliile 
his head came near the T3lessed Oije to hear the sermon, its tail, lay in 
Takshaj5ila (the anoiciit Taxila). At this strange and feartul sight of the, 
serpent the people of the country became alarmed. Many among tlio a^KHence 
ran for life indifferent dir(?ctmns. 1’hen the lilcssed One addressing them 
gjiid . — “Why are you so frightened ? This is the very Cliakravarti Il;ija who 
has been in your midst all these days to li«ar my sermons. Now lie has oidy 
appeared in his natural • shape.” Being asked what made him so stiangely 
transformed Buddlia continuecl : — “Tn one of his former births he was a monk 
of Buddha Kasyapa. Once on a time when ho was walking j'ouud an Elapatra 
tree, his head struck against its branch and caused some pain. He became 
angry, and cut the branch, little thinking of the consequences that would 
result from it. Owing to that transgression ho has been born as a Ndga^ and 
that branch of the Elapatra tree has grown upon his head. Such are the 
inevitable consequences of Earma, and such the suffeiings of sin.”* 

The following account of a Ndga occurs in the Vi^iaga pitaka. 

“ At that time there was a serpent) who was ashamed of, and eoiieeiv- 

cd aversion for, his having been born as a serpent. Now this serpent thought 
‘ What am I to do in order to become released from being a serpent, and 
quickly to obtain human nature ? ’ Then diis serpent gave himself the follow- 
ing answer : ‘ These monks of Sakya lead indeed a virtuous, tranquil, holy 
life; they si^cak the truth; they keep the jmeeepts of morality, and are 
endowed with all virtues. If 1 could obtain rav rajifa) ordination with them, 

I should bo released from being a serpent- and quickly obtain human nature.’ 
Then that serpent, in the shape of a youtli, went to the Bhikkhu'^, and 
asked them for the Pravrajyd ordinations ; tlic Jihikklius coiitcrred on him 
the ordinations. At that time that serpent dwelt together with a certain 
Bhiklchu ill the Jetavana Vihdra neai- its boundary wall. When his com- 
panion had gone out of the T7/n/m for a walk at dawn, the serpent, who 
thought himself safe from discovery, fell asleep in ‘his natural shape. The 
whole Vihdra was lilled with the snake's body ; his windings jutted out ul 
the window. When the Bhikkltu returned to the Vihdra he saw tin? snake’s 
body and became terrified, and ci-ied out. The Bhikkhtis van up to him and 
made a noise wlien tlie^^ saw the snake’s body. Ihe serpent awoki? from (hat 
noise and sat down on his seat. The Bhikklinft said to liim ‘ Who are you ? ^ 

‘ T am a serpent, Reverend Sij‘s.’ ‘And wliy liavo you done such a thing ? 
I’hen the serpent told the whole matter to the Bhikkhus, The Bh (Jiklms 
told it to the Blessed One. 

“ In consequence of that, and on this occasion, the Blessed One, having 
ordered* the fraieriiit}’’ of Bhikkhus to assemble, said to that serpent: You 
serpents are not c.apable of spiritual growtli in this doctrine and discipline. 
However, serpent, go and observe fast On the fourteeiiih, lifloenth, and eighth 
day of each half-month in the name of the Buddhist Trinity. Thus will yoii be 
released from being a serpent and quickly obtain human nature. iheii Iho^ 
Blessed One said to the Bhtkkhusy ‘ There arc two occasions on which a 
serpent who lias resumed the human shape manifests his true nature : 
When he lias sexual inteiKJOurse 'with a female of liis species ; and when lie 
thinks himself safe from discovery and falls asleep,’ ” 

The good Ndgas to increase the liappinoss of all living beings 
in this world cause* copious rains to fall in the proper seasons, ihey 

* Jbh’om JJdahva Liin and Blama C'liu bzuii Uiii-po C'he-lji (Jsun hbuni ^1, leaf 24. 
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UuU and raiii*from cominpr when they are not needc(i. 
iiiiio, « _ _ - _ , rn, 3 


prevent ijojy people in genei-nl, to BiiddJia, Bharma and 

They pay tSs^wldch ti-onblo their fellow A'aya*. who are 

'“’’tuhe Ump when the people of thefonr great contineute become reli- 
iriously.iueliacd; when Ilrainnane perfor.u Ihe.r dntiee and branianas the.r 
devotion', the pi^us UjAs bero.no powerful^ Ihoy then send down rain^ 

to nroduee abundant harrests and f.uits. it..' i*ii 

' The living beings of this g.-e.t eont.nent, .TambndYpa, a.-e subject to 
the visitalions of four kindS of rala.n,t.es which oajisc (1) famine fa, lu.e of 
harvest f2) war, (S), cpidr.aics and pestilr.ire, (4), high winds and floods. 

I„’t,|,e Vcstein'Colitiuent, called the tiodaiiia, there is danger to life from 

tho effects of foul water. ,, , rvi , i «? i? -i ± 

In the Eastcj u Conliucnt, called \ ideha, people siilfer fiom accidents, 
frcnucntly caused by lioldniug, and from fearful noises that stun the car. 

In the wat contiiicnt of the north, called Uliara Kuril, the crrcatest 
injury occurs to life and property by cold winds, liail-stornis, snow and heavy 
rains. Then Ihe sides j^aMioially remain overcast with hlaek raiii-clouds. 

Now when pious Ivines rule in these continents, and people there become 
inclined to religion, tlicse CMlamitics diminish, chieily by the exertions of tlie 
good N(h/u.S for then they too out of their fajth in the doctrine of^ Kan/Uf 
aiul ;.j//W(Waks and consequences), Endeavour to do good to all the living 
boinuH of this world. 7’his nqmrt of their goodness, combined with that of 
their fabulous vcaltli, and above all, the cireiimstance of tlieir. happy living, 
make the peojile of Jainbudvipa to envy their life. Not iiiilTeciuciitly at such 
periods ineu offer tlicir prayers to ))o born ns, in Bliogavati for enjoy- 

iiieiit and bhssfid ease. 

li is the glare of exlojiial .sliow ami pomp that tempts tliem to forget 
the fact that, iu.sj)ite of tliidr boasted wealth, the Nihjiis iivo hwt Ti nj ah — 
living beings of the animal eider. 

The niiscliievons }\a<jiis also live in tho mid-ocean in tho nether world, 
called Bliogavati.*’ 

At tho iimo when iiiirig-hfeous kiiig-s rnJc in this world and pooph hcroino 
sinfnlf being nittundly ])oni on c\i/, thosr A'df/ns o.vvrt their niiilifj^nnnt iidlucmv 
to increaro tho suffeiing.s of all living beings of this w'ould. I’bey cau.''e 
most !ij)[)a]4int'- soiind.s, like tho^^e produced by tlvo falling of mountains, to 
resound, and ais(j foai-fnl liglil iiing to flash, and thunder to rattle in the skies of 
V ideha, when people die in largo numbers from the devastating effects of 
tliese iiatuial phenomena. . ^ 

At ihe same time in Jambudvipa, the gi'oati'st daniag'e is done to life hy 
famiiie, droiiglit, liai], heiny downpours, flood.s, epidmnics, ivars, rev'oliitions, 

4 c. n Godania rains fall in torrents to convert the ])lains into defiles and to 
sweep (lowM the mountains to the level of tho nh-iins 
hiom exee.«;.sivo rainfall 


level of the pla ins. 

, Cl-, , v: — water lieeomes niudd\' ami bad, from the 

,01 nln'm-M. ' '’'ti'’ ®i "? 'm '"'uibors. In Uttftra Kuril the ski.'H 

, I T • n ''«>■"» «ol<loni .scon, in 

Kliiwcis if cTon n .1"^ ' unlsilonot (Jinve nor llowera bloom, nor <recn blossom, 
of The wLS or 7 '■« the d5llno.sH 

instrnmontsevekloselieirlS^^ thu atniosplu=re tlie souinl of musifnl 

Food of the Nagas. 

bunnmk"L*’'LSS^^^^ ^7^^’ ooMHo. tbe food of 

i.omo bubMst on band, and mostly it is said sustain their vitality 
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by inbaling copious draughts of wind. The eating of frogs is common among 
the snakes, which arc reptiles, and therefore are the lowest order of the Ntajaa 
living on this Earth. 

. Tue Nature of the Nagas. 

' The male Ndgas in their former existence, when they lived ns human beings^ 
had caused their children and wives to work very hard to contribute to their 
'selfish happiness and amusements. They took the best food themselves, 
giving only the refuse to their children and* wives. For sucli acts of selfish- 
ness, after •death, they are born as Ndgas. 

Again the impious Ndga ftajas falling out aAong themselves, and burning 
with spite and rage, draw clouds to rain on earth, send hail, and cause high 
winds to blow, that the crops may bo destroyed and the land devastated. This 
is their natiu’c. 

It is also mentioned in tlio sacred books that men and women of the holy 
order, w'hen they break their vows of purity which they had taken, but still 
retaining theii- faith in the holy doctrine, are mostly boiii as Ndgas. 

Ill iiis great work called the Tjaiarhn Tsohk hap a mentions that re- 

ligious persons of the holy oi*dcr have four duties — to keep the vows of pure 
morals, observance of religious rites, holy living, and siicrcd doctrine. Those 
Bhikshus ■who only keep one of these four, regardless of ttie lest, ai'o sure to 
1)0 born as Ndgas in their noift birth. The following anecdote is from the 
^^itras : — “ Onco’ on a time the Ndga Kaja Samudra, reverentially addressed 
the lllessod One, ‘ Lord, I have been residing in this great ocean since the 
beginning of the present kalpa (ago). During the time that the Tathagata 
Krakuc^handa was in this world, the- number of the Nagas had greatly 
diminished, hut why is it that their nuinhor has now again become incon- 
ceivably great ? ’ 

“ The Blessed one replied 0 chief of the Ndgas ! such followers of the 
sacred doctrine in this world, as while leading a life of indifferent morals, 
did not care for the observance of the religious rites, for the purpose of 
a holy life, })ut wore true to their creed, in other respects shall not be born 
ill hell. They shall generally pass to the land of the Ndgas after their death. 

A list is also given in the legendary w'orks of Tibet of the number of 
religious men who turned into Ndgas after their deatli : — 

During the time of Tathagata Ivrakuc^lianda 98 millions. 

^ „ „ Kanakamuni 64 „ 

„ „ Kasyapa 80 „ 

„ S'akya Siihha 99 • „ 

After the death of Bnddlia Sakya Siihha many of the fallen among tho 
four classes of Buddhist priests became transformed into Ndgas. It is also 
stated that many among them, at tho .expiration^ of their term of Ndga life, 
had beeu born as men and gods. 

Story of the Conversion of Gopala Naga. 

* {Translated from the &6ih pallava of Kshemcndrd’s Avaddna Kalpalafd). 

By S’ri Mahendra LaE Das, B.L. * 

1. Who reveres not those that by their goodness have become eiiliglitened 
like the moon, whose company is sweet and refreshing like an ambrosial 
draught, and the sight of whom allays the jiRins (caused by) the venom of 
spite and ill-feelings. 

2. The Blessed One leaving the country of tho Yahslia^ named Dhara- 
mukha, in £t short time arrived at the town of Hihgumardaua. 
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3 There he received the reverential homage of King Bralimadatta, 
and delivered a sermon at the royal iissembly for the instruction of the 

*’“**4 There all the citizens , with a view to escape from all ‘ovils, approacTi- 
ed the Blessed One, the deliverer of all living beings; and thus addressed 


**"“ 5 .< 0 Venerable Lord ! there stands a rocky hill on the outskirts of 

this oitv where’ lives an intolerable wicked Mga named Gopalaka. 

6 “lie is a great post t6 men, animals and crops. No one can 
say whose transformSiiou tljjs being is that has.beon causing want ftud distress 

in the midst of pi'osperity; . , , . i, , , i . , , , 

7 “0 Thou ! that hast subdued the iinoontrollable and tamed the unruly, 

give us refuge under thy mercy, for we pray for thy protection in this 


emergenq^^_^^^ this, when they went away, the Venerable One, that 
fountain of mercy, loft the assembly and proceeded to the rocky hill. 

9. On the precipitous side of tliat hill, he saw the abode of the 
dreaded Ndga whoso breath of venom seemed to blacken the water (of tho 

lake). , _ . , 1 1 . , 

10. Tho Blessed Buddha sat cross-legged on its bank, which' was 

dashed by counties^ rushing waves that glittered like naked, moving swords. 

11. The calm loving eyes that mafle his cheerful looks sweet like 
nectar, fell on tlie lake and cleansed the water of the venom. 

12. Mirrored on the blue water, his person, emitting golden lustre, 
shone like the sun emerged from tho azure sky. 

13. The darkness which shrouded the abode of the Nagas now vanish- 
ed at his sight, as quick as the flight of a host of snakes. 

14. Tho King of the Nagas, with blood-red eyes, soon entered tho sky 
and overcast the world with clouds. 

15. Tho fire of his furious rage, from the thick columns of which 
issued forth flaslies of lightning, caused all the quarters to quake, as it were, 
with fear. 


IG. Tho roaring of the infuriated clouds proclaimed, as it wore, tluit 
the world’s dissolution had commenced. It seemed that the caves and caverns 


in the deep recesses of the mountains wcfc being torn asunder. 

17. Then fell fearful showers of rain, accompanied with a heavy hail- 
storm, which smashed the trees and ci*u.shcd the huge rocks into pieces. • 

18. At the siglit of the Great Deliverer, the heavy rains caused by 
the wicked Ndga became, transformed, as it were, into showers of flowers 
that danced on the gentle gale. 

19. Seeing tlie wo«ds brighten at the disappcnraiicc of the clouds, 
freed from the devastating rains, and abound in flowers kissed by humming 
bees, that shamed the beauty of their necklace, the sylvan Gods thus addressed 
the wicked Ndga : — 

20. 0 black cloud ! give up your evil intention, knowest thou not that 
this golden mountain, in whose flanks beings like you when oppressed by the 
destructive winds, seek peaceful shelter, ever remains unmoved ? 

• 11 ^^^* fhus humbled, the Ndga gave up his malignant 

will, and in reverence, joining the palms of his hands, fell prostrate before the 
Great Teacher. 


Ndga having sought refuge in him, the Blessed One, that mine 
or boundless compassion, vouchsafed unto him’ moral instructions, and kindness 
and blessings. 

I 1 supplication of the Ndga, who out of awe and devotion 

had lallen at his feet, the Jma expressed a wish to always visit his place. 
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24. In the moh/ntime a Yaksha, named Vajrapani, happened to come 
there. The Blessed One extended his grace to him for peace. 

25. The Great Teacher having allayed the extreme sufferings of the 
world, and being worshipped and abundantly praised by the Heavenly deities, 
entered the woods and sat under the rocks which had been sanctified by the 
touch of the lotus feet of the past Buddhas. 

26. The King of the Gods, India, who came there for art interview, 
observing a smile on his countenance, asked its cause, and the All-knowing ' 
Buddha thus replied to him c — 

27. “In a previous existence I lived in this peaceful hermitage, which 
was adorned with crystal fountains of holy water and inhabited by animate 
beings frfee from enmity. Hr was a place for Dharma, for the sages to purify 
their hcsirts. 

28. “ 0 Tndra ! in this solitary forest, where fawns skipped and sucked 
the breast of the lioness, there lived the Buddhas, those sovereign healers of 
the world^s sufferings — Krakucdianda, and the noble Kanakamuni, and the 
perfect TathdgcBa Kasyaparnuni, who was. possessed of clear uiiderstandiog, — 
the result of serene peace.” 

29. As soon as this was said, a hunter, the fruition of whoso merits 
had drawn nigh, happen|ji to come there and sought refuge unto him. At 
the sight of Buddha, he gained that peace which is attainable by moral 
instructions. 

,80. Tliat fortunate hunter, whose mind, by the graces of the Blessed 
One,, was imbued with piety and religion, erected a slupa^ named 
(Ihipa, in whrdi the nail-paring and hair of Buddha, presented by himself, 
formed the sacred symbols. * 

JV. Jj — With this may bo road the following extracts from tho Vishiiupurana. Gopala 
appears to be the prototype of Kiliya Ndga of Vishnu P. 

One day, Krishna, unaccompanied by Rama, went to Vrindavana. lie was attended 
by (a troop of J cowherds, and gaily decorated with wild Howors. On his way, he came 
to the Yamuna, which was Howing in sportive undulations, and sparkling with foam, as 
if with smiles, as the waves dashed against the borders. Witliin its bed, however, was the 
fearful pool of the serpent Kuliya — boiling with the tiros of poison, — from tho funies of 
wliieh, largo trees upon tho bank were blighted, and by whose waters, when raised, by a 
gale into the air, birds were scorched Beholding this dreadful (lake), which was like an- 
other mouth of death, Madhusu^ana reflected, that the wicked and poisonous Kaliya, who 
had been vanquishe(l by himself liii the person of Garuda), jxud had been obliged to fly 
from the ocean (where he had inhabited the island Ramanaka), must be lurking at its 
bottom find defiling tho Yanmnii, tho consort of the sea, so that neither men nor cattlo 
could slake their thirst by her waters. Such being the case, he determined to dislodge 
the Niiga, and enable tho dwellers of Vraja to frequent tlie vicinage without fear : for 
it was the especial purpose, ho considered, of^his descent upon earth, to reduce to sub- 
jection all such violators of law. “ Here,” thought he, “ is a Kadamba-troe, which is 
Butliciently near. I can climb up it, and thence leap into the serpent’s pool ’* Having thus 
resolved, Jio. bound his clothes tightly about him, and jumped boldly into the lake of 
tho serpent-king. Tho wat(?rs, agitated by his plunge amhlst them were scattered to a 
considerable distance from the bank ; and, the spray falling upon the trees,- they were 
imniediatoly set on tiro by the heat of tho poisonous vapqpr combined with the water ; 
and tho whole horizon was in a bla'/e. Krishna, having dived into tho pool, struck his 
arms in delianeo ; and tho snake-king hearing tho sound, quickly came forth. His eyes 
weft coppery red, and his hoods were flaming with deadly venom. Ho xvas attended by 
many other (powerful and) poisonous snakes, — feeders upon air, — and by hundreds (>i 
sorpont-nymplis, decorated with rick je^Ycls, whoso ear-rings glittered with trembling 
radiance, as tho wearers moved along. Coiling themselves around Krishna, they all bit 
him with teeth from which fiery poison was emitted. 

Krishna smiled gently, and (speedily) extricated himself from the coils ot the snakes. 
Laying hold of tho middle hood of their cniof with both his hands, he bent it down, and set 
bis foot upon tho hitherto unbonded head, and danced upon it in triumj)h. Whenever tho 
snako attempted to rp^ise his head, it was agajn-troddon down ; and many bruises were inflicted 
on tho hood the pressure of the toes of K|ishna. Trampled upon by the feet of Kpishna, 




as thoy clinnj^ed position in the dance, the snake fainted, and vomited forth much blood. 
Beholding tlio liead and neck of their lord thus injured, and the blood flowing (from his 
mouth), the feinulos of the snake-king imjdored the clemency of Madhiisudana. “ Thou art 
recognize*], 0 god of gods!” they exclaimed. “Thou art the sovereign of all; thou art 
light snpr<“me, inserntalde ; thou art the mighty lord, the portion of that (supreme light). 
The gods themselves are nn.'iblo worthily to praise thee, the lord self-oxistont. How, then, 
shall hunulcs proclaim thy jiaturo.^^ How shall wo (fully) declare him, of whom the egg of 
Br.'tlinin, inaifc up of earth, sky, water, /ire, and air, is but a small portion of a part? Holy 
■Biif'CB have in vain sought to know iJiy eternal essence. We bow to that form wliich is the 
must subtile of atoms, tiio largest of tho largo ; to him whoso, birth is without a creator, 
wIioHo end knows no destroyer, and who alono is tho o'anse'of diirjition. There is no wrath 
in thee ; f<n* tliijie is tho protoction of the w^orld ; and, licnco, this chastisement of Kaliya. 
Yet, hear us. Women are to bo regarded with pity by tho virtuous : animals are humanely 
treated even by fools. Let, Ihoreforo, tlje author of wisdom liave compassion upon this poor 
creature, 'rhyself, as an oviparous Jiooded snake, art tho ujdiolder of the world. Oppi'essed 
by iln'o, bn n ill speedily perish. Wliat is this feeble serpent comjiarcd to thee, in whom the 
universe reposes ? Frhmdship and enmity are felt towards equals and superiors, (not for 
those iu/initoly bencatli ns). Then, sovereign of tho wmidd, have mercy upqn us This 
(unrurtunate) snake is about to expire. Give us, as a gift of charity, our husband.” 

Wlien they had tlins spoken, tho Naga hiimself, almost exanimate, reputed, feebly, their 
eolicitations for mercy. ‘‘ Forgive me,” he diurmured, “ O god of gods! How shall 1 address 
thoe, who art possesscul, throjjgli thine own strength and essence, of the eight great faculties, 
—in energy unoqiiulled? Thou art tlic Supreme, the progenitor of the sii|)reme (Brahma). 
Thou art the Supreme Spirit; and from thee the Siqirome iiroceeds. Thou art beyond 
all Unite objects.^ How can I speak thy praise? How can T declnro his greatness from 
whom come Hrnhma, lludra, Chandra, Indra, the Maruts, tho A&wins, the Vasiis, and 
Adit \ as; of whom tlic whole world is an inlinitely small portion, a portion destined to 
represent his essence ; and Avlioso nature, primitive or derived, Brahma and the iinmoftals 
do not comprehend? How can 1 approach him to wlioin tlu' gods oiler inemise and ilowers 
<‘iilled from the groves of Nandana who.se inearnak? forms tho king of the deities ever 
adunvs, iiiicuf scions of his real jiersoii; whom tJie sages that have witlidrawiv their senses 
from all external objects -worship in thought, and, enshrining his image in the pui-poses 
of their hearts, present to it the /lowers of sanctity ? lam (iiiito unable, 0 god of Gods! 
to worshi]) or to hymn thee. Thy own clQineney must alone inllnonee thy mind tothow 
me conqiassion. It is the iialuie of snak<‘s to l)e savage ; and 1 am born of their kind. 
Hence, this is my nature, not mine otTonee. Tlic world is created, asHt i.s destroyed, by 
thee; and tho species, t^n-m, and nature of all things in the world are thy work Mvoii 
such as thou hast created me, in kind, in form, and in nature, sneh 1 am ; and such are 
my actions.^ Sliould 1 act diirerently ? 'I'heu, indeed, should 1 deserve thy punishment; for 
So thoii hast declared, et, that I have been pmiislied by^ thou is, indeed, a bh'ssing ; for 
puiiislinient from thee alone is a favour. Behold, I am now without strength, without 
2K)isoii,— -(fciirived of both by thee ! Sjuire nte my life! X, ask no more. Command me 
what 1 sliall do.” 


lloing thus addressed by Kaliya, Krishna rojilied : “ You must not tarry here, (nor 
anywJicro) in the stream of the Yaiuuiia. Depart (immediately) with your family and 
u lowers to the S(‘a, where Guruda, the foe of the serpent-race, will not harm you when 
Jiesees rheinipres^sion of my IcMdupimyour bniw. So saying, Huri set tho snake king 

^ n*' '-'V reveienlially to hi^^ viclur, de|)arled to the ocean ; abandoning, 

m tlie siu It ot all, the lake- lie had haunted, accompanied by all bis females, children, and 
t pi lit .HI s. 1011 the snake was gone, tlie Gopas hailed Govinda as one risen from the 
'jucei iim, autnialhed his forehead with teais of joy. Others, cimtcmplating 
nf r ' r rner, now Ireed trom peril, A\erc tilled with wonder, and sang tho jiraises 

e n works. Thus, mniuont by his glorious exploits, and 

^ c^izctl by the Gopasaud Gopi^), Krishna returned to Yraja. Wilson’s Yishuu ruran. 
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STUPA— AVADANA. 

(The 67th Pallava, KalpalatA)] 

Translated by Fandit Annada Prasad Sarasvati. 

1. They •are glorious who have graced the world with tho (monu- 
luents) of their fair fame, and whose talents have been well displayed (in 
pious works) like the lustre of ear-rings of glowing gems diffusing in the ten 
quarters. 

2. The Blessed One being reverentially approached and earnestly en- 
treated by Indra, caused a St4pa (monument) of his own to be erected on 
the site of the 8t4pas (monuments) of the past Buddhas. 

3. When that Stupa glittering with gems, ,was erected by the gods, 
it glowed with the brightness of a hundred suns, and darkness like the gloom 
of (mind) vanished away. 

4. Buddha having delivered a religious discourse on Vinaya (moral 
discipline) to the Kinnaras^ Oandharvas, Ndgas (serpent domi-gods) and the 
Devas (gods), retifed from that place. 

5. As soon as the gods had built four 8utpas (monuments) on^ the 
Pdshdna Parvata (rocky mountain), the Blessed One reared up there a 
fifth St4pa with five minarets. 

6. Then the venerable Tathagata proceeded to the country called 
Baloksha.* There he was worshipped by a merchant of tho name of Suprabud- 
dha, who was rich like Kuvera— *the god of wealth. 

7. Buddha attended by bis followers delivered a discourse on the doctrine 
of purity and moral discipline. Suprabuddha hearing it awoke from tho 
slumber of mundane delusions and gained perfect enlightenment. 

8. Suprabuddha by the command of the Blessed One, built a Stupa 
called Balokshiya, the height of which measured the loftiness of his character 
and merits. He made it resplendent with the brightest gems. 

9. From there the Blessed One (Tathagata) proceeded to the village 
of Dambara, where imparting moral instruction, he converted a Yaksha of 
the name of Dambara. 

10. Thereafter he visited Ghanddla Qrdma, the village of the Ghandalas, 
— the vilest of the vile, where a Ghanddli of the name of MallikA, together 
with her seven sons became converted into tho doctrine of moral discipline. 

11. As the lake abounding in lotus is turned muddy by MdtaUgas 
(i. e., elephants), so Mallika and her sons, though vile, being born in a Mat- 
afiga (chanddla) family, now by the sight of the Blessed One (Jina) became 

purified. • 

12. "•Good men who are free from impure thoughts and are ever com- 
passionate become conspicuous by their earnestness^ to help the humble 
and to save others who have boon guilty, chagrined with sin, or afflicted with 
immense sufferings and tho pains of calamities. 

13. Thereafter the Blessed One (Sugata), with the entire band of his 
followers, having reached the village of Patala,t delivered religious instructions 
to a householder named Potala. 

14. Having attained to the state of purity by the religious precepts 
with which Sugata had favoured him, bo caused a nionument made of pre- 

* BAloksha appears to be tho Sanskrit name of the city of Balkh. The whole scene of 
Baddha’s miraculous exploits was according to the Mahayana school, the country included 
in the Greek Kingdom of Bactriana, which extended from Turkistan to the delta of the 
Indus and from the eastern boundary of Persia to Khoten. Ed, 

t PAtAla— The modern TaU at the mouth of the Indus. 
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cious stones to be constructed in which were deposited the parings of 
Sugata’s hairs and nails. 

15. When •Indra came to see him, the Blessed One told him, that there 
in that country, would be erected (in time to come) a lofty monument* by a 
King named Milinda (Minander). 

to. In this manner the Blessed One having visited various places 
showing bis boundless compassion to all the world, became free from grief 
delusion and fear. The earth was filled with the sweet music of the tinkling 
bells that were hung round the newly-erected Stupas — those sacred monu- 
ments of Buddhist faith. 


* May not this be Manikyala ? 
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KxplaiiJifcions of tlie iiiystio {istroloiriciil chai't {Plate at tlu* (‘iid of llio 
Journal) obtained from tlio Toniplc of Sun-dn-Szo in Pekino-. 

LU5J-TA. . 

Tin’s Inscription is vulgarly called Uhin-rUi (the wind-horse), on acMJOunt 
of its being inscribed on flags, to flutter freely in tln‘ wind with a view to 
biing good luck. No description of it ean be lrace<l in the Knligyur or 
Tangyiir sacred books, and therefore it may be suiiuised Hiat it Avas unknown 
to tll(^ Indian Buddhists. Jt is oidy found in the Buddliist astrological works 
of I'ibet and China. In Chiu(‘se it is called “ Lunta ” the name being spelt 
in ’J'ibotan as Vriun-rta, but not as 7»‘lun-rta, which literally means a wind- 
horse. I’lio Chinese Avord lu/i^ spelt 7v'Iun in Tibetan, means the year of 
(oiKj’s) birth, and Ta, s])olt rta, meaning a course or Avind, is symbolical of a 
journey. Hcmee Liin-ta {K\(ui-riii) in Chinese* means the life journey of an in- 
dividual fiom the yeai' of his birth to death. It is believtal by the Chinese. 
Buddhists, that if the asti ological calculations of a man’s horoscope shew that 
tiiere are dangers and accidents to his life, the flying of a flag containing an 
inscription of the Ldn-fa picture in the air, near his residence, removes them, 
and- it is from this cii'cumstance that the flag has derived its mime /Clun-?*ta. 

In the centre, and at the foiii* corners, arp tlie picdaires of a hoi’se, tiger, 
lion, eagle and a dragon, Avhicli are generally consideied to be the r(‘presenta- 
tions of the gods that ])reside ovei* the destinies of a living being, parti- 
cularly man. In fact, they are symbolical re[>resentations. First of all, 
th(‘ cart'cr of a man’s life is compaivd Avith the course of a horse. The 
tiger I'epresents dangiM’s to life (horse), such as disease, evil spirits, 

Aiu'ording to some Avriters the Tiger-god ( (hf. C) has been tanusl by the 
Vajm, thti thunder l)olt of the B(RlhisattA\a Vajrapani, and thineby bound to 
protect his devotee from the* attacks of diseases, cA’^il spii*its, Ai;. 

Thci Di’agon ( /o/, ./), accairding to tlud'ibetans and the (fliinesc, is tlie lord 
of the’clouds. I'ln* rattling thunder is notliii^ but his ciy. Tlie (?arly Hindus 
ns(‘d to inAa)ko 1 ndra the ruler of the skies and the gods to send down J*ain, 
’J’ln* (fliines(‘ and the Tibetai's do not rccouiiise him, but propitiate the drtigon 
that Ik; liiight bless them with abundant liars (‘st. 

The Fagle ( Jhj. A) has dominion over th(‘ serpents, wlio ai e believeil to be 
the possessors of wi'alth csjiecially the brightest gems found in the S(;a, and is 
tlnirefbre propitiated, fierpents aia; Avoi'shipped by the Hindus, but tlie 
'Pibetans beli{;\e them to be a. cla.ss of very defiled animals Avhose touch is 
death, and breath disease They Avoi-ship the Kagle, the mention of whose 
very name is suflicient to drive the serjients to their abodes in the ncLhcr 
Avorld. 

The^ Lion, (%. 71) Avhen propitiated, brings the good luck of gaining a i(;toi'y, 
over one’s mieiiiy. By his aid the devotee succeeds in all sorts of hazru'dous 
nndei'takings. It is for these reasons that the Lamas, ])rinccs, nobles and 
all classes of respectable people of 'Pibet, JMoiiirolia and (fliina, fly flags 
containing this inscription on ])oh*s, or on t'>]js of turrets, house-i oofs, oi^ trees, 
so that it may flutter in the Avind t«) (nisure good-luck and success in life. 

Lamas as a class a?*e prohilyted from using insc]'iption.s of this kind on 
account of the vow of renunciation Avhich they take j but in spite of it they 
use them all the more. 

There are two large volumes in Tib(*tan, on the use and benefit of using 
this ins(!ription. 

In the inscription "there are both mysiic and general invocations to two 
kinds of gods, i.e., to uiiAVorldly gods, such as Buddhas and Bodlii.sattvas, 
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namoly, Afafiju S'l i, Avaloldtosvara, ifeo. ’Aiul also to the vvofklly gods such 
as Ilralnntl, Is vara, Tiidra, Ao. 

»rii (3 eliiirnis or maiitrnx oonfainocl in tin’s pTc*t«fc are sacred to the Tri-ratiia— Naiiio 

llatiia trayaya. . * , ii'i yr' • c/ 

(1) to Mafiju S'ri^lioalia Bodhi Sattva— Oni Arpacliaim dhi/j, otii Va«,n Svari muni. 

f.2) „ Avalokiteivara Br>dhi-Sattva— oin maanipadme hum. 

(:i) Vajrapaai, Bodhi-Sattva — om Vajrapaiii hum phat. 

(1) „ Viiiuu (^;o«1(1<‘sh),— om Bhriim Svaha. 

(5) „ (h)ddess Mahamata Yum-CluMinio (or Prajuaparamita) — om Amrita Ayiirdte 

Svillia tadyatha : — Om •^ate ^stte pai'a j?ate p.ira Samfyato Bodlii Svaha. 

(0) „ The Mantra of the Natha .Maliadeva (Lord). Om S'ri Mulnikala Sasana iipaharmi ' 
Esha Auascdiimsi Kiilo Ayam, yidam ratiia trayaya. 

Apakarinam yadi pratijhasnia ris tada yidam rnisht «m, Khakha kluihi klnihi, mara, 
mara, trr'dmi*- Ihindlia-Bandha, liana liana, daha ilaha, pacha, jiacha, dinamekena 

maraya hum hTlim pha^ pha^ Svalu'i om dvuma S'ar zlo»? — 

Vo (llmnna liotii prabhava* lict.uu tesluuitatluVgfito byavadat. Toslutritdia 
yo ni rodba Kvain-vadi Maha vS'ramaua: tad yatha, o'lii gato gate pa agato 
parfisariiuatd llodlii Svalia. 

Tlio following charms below the breast of the horse are iny.sticnl : — 

Om ma flia ram, ram, ye Svaha. Om ma ma latu lam ye Svaha Om ma 
ma bom bom ye Svalui. Om ma ma slot stot yo Sviilia. Oh! protect (him) 
from Ihe diingors of tlie live eleyients, Oh, save (him) ! 

'rho following occurs between the tiger and the dragon : — May life, body, 
power and position grow om-tih, guru harinissarna Siddhi hnm, tiger, liou, 
eunlo and dragon may also bring prosperity on (him). Let all unite, oh all 
gatlier together to do (him) good. 

Longevity, SV/ ( prosperity ) life, body, power, position grow along with 
ihe borso (life’s course) of ])r()sperity -let all be abundant ! Ve gods ! ^lil t 
up his head upwards; let by your mercy (his) power and position increase ! 

Ji. This motiogram is cJilled Nooi Chii It consists of ton 

Sanskrit hitters written in the ‘.luciont /innjd, (or Tib. LdiiNha) character of 
Magadba Ibvy are : — 


* * Om, Ha K, Slia, Ma, La, Va, Ha, Ya. 

This monogram in which are joined all the letteis symbolical of the live 
(‘liMiK'nts is considered very saci’cd. Wherever thfs monogram is ]mt its 
(‘ilieaey is so great that all the gods of that quarter will be forced to be in 
one’s favor; cand all the evil spirits of the land and the evils themselves 
will clear up. 

These mystical thick black marks are called Parkhety they are the basic 
signs of Chinese astrology, and are said to exist and to have been diseoveied 
on the bai*k of a tortoise’s shell. They arc called in Chinese Li, Zon, Gin, 
Kham, Klicii, Khon, Zin, T.i. 

1. This is the god of Wind ; he sits on a stag, holding the Dm/a, or the 
ensign of victory, on wliieli is inscribed the Lnh4a, or the horse of Fortune. 
It must n utter freely iu the wind. 

The meaning of the letters (Dsa), written in a row above the mane of 
the horse, ri at the month, sa on the no.se, and all the letters of the Sanskrit 
Alphabet on its four legs are mystical. The charms. Yam yam, written 
at the feet of the horse are also mystical The eagle, the tiger and dragon, 
are intended to subdue the elemental deities and to sanctify the live elements, 
or {thv Pa nchd Bhflta), . 
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i?IT ?fRft^W fim»RTT«im I 
^ 51 T(W 5 IT*rT ■<? II ^ 

^T^ftl HWft Wft ^ «ITft ¥ft? I 

wft «ir«rftr ^ wftni a^ift ^ ^^»?»ff?:wftni 

*rfh«TT g«iq^siT^ ft% 9 F?^r: 1 

w: 11 3 

'J • 

taiTft^g ^ »TaiwqT: sw: 1 

^ 'J 

w^ft ^^iiTa?»frR«ftwft 11 

^ISSimift ^ lT^«IT?TTapi|Tft ^T ^[^JSjnUTft I 
■^inFnitiT^w^^ft ^hafliRfTaRft^^TftF 11 5 

5 «IT f I 

JZIPff »RT 1 WT »rra^aWT*IT: II 6 

»i^T^ftS[: i?iTW*ww arfti ftfft«t • 

'wft »WT^«i <i?T*$ft*fiT J 3 ir^ arm ?:^»nwwwT 11 ? 

’^iwnw^ ftftHi: ^ ?!^nii%»q: 1 

% ^WOT^T: ^TWaif^ftl HWT II 8 

<rft^i%^r^ wi«%*f ft^«t <hOf»i I 

^ iini w u fti i w T fii n«»i<Vf»i »ct: ii ^ 



\ • [Journal & Text, Part I, 1894. . 


^T5TO%5 II 10 

^ ?T«IT»lfTT*ff ff^nWSIRt -g 11 11 

^ * 

?if!: lvfq?iTl% ^?:ft^?:ifi! 11 

^ ^ S\ ts^ 

m: I 

»jT5?T?:^^f^^Tl: : i 

nJ 0\ Cy 

^ fsi^^Tffl II Ifi 
I 

^ ^1T%3 1%Tlf^ Wt^IST II 17 

Sfq II 18 

uvi?:iiw^ »!^Tg#t5iT ?:^i?iq^T'gfhTfl»i«iTf% ii m 

«PT! qjc trsn?!^; jptItjtt: I ii 20 

^al+iJiWTtfiq «f«i*)i^S q 1 ira^sfrt 11 21 

n^v|MW*i«iq' qqr fst 5 i(*i I tTsrr cmrjRTTtn^n^ II 22 

^ncrs^nJi^^Hi <^r*( qrr 1 11 23 

sRDTfl! snDJfi»jre^ I ?[|aq>i^jicn^ pfj^ 1 24 

.«q^«iiP> q*qsT ^^fqqw^nriqrqT 1 q4i4$hvl«4iiTsiTwtq<4^i^<<^^( 1 25 



BuddhUt Text Society] 
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g? vi<*u i w ii ao 

TiTiiX. WT i^r: I *r^oi tigsrr irnr sfer gBi ficrl fw ^ ti 28 

JTtTar: 1 ^Rprrftr cnfjnr: n 29 

^idipMeiM ^ ?nrT I ^ ®ct: r 30 

srnrant 1 irTif ct^‘ n 31 

(^ ^ fH!^ICl**( 9 ?irn«nr 5 »(*ljfi« sTT^^T: I JTT qnrtr^ II 3a) 

^ ^ ^!fi?;i*ii^ iciif*,'*! i» 4 ci I w JTJrr^iinTTiT^ miJir 11 33 

ftr«nfir*iWiT^ sicw^^t i Ji^ri^if+if^ »t n 35 

^rfsnn sr fsnft’ % n 1 ^ *r 11 36 

fTrif^XTffcrt ?nf«T ^rei^^j^TT I jrof sr n 37 

fa«cTW 4 ?:cn *r% fsnrxftnn! 1 <ffirfflTf g ^wiim cift^cf r 33 

sr TTSTT 5 rsr%(^<m 1 jftrTgsrsrfti^! ?ier irnrir^^yT 11 39 

5 rsr! 1 ssjiij^ <a(Tiw> srT% *r D 

?rr ^taJUTwfir ^sg*r^fiT ferocTT 1 ^fhz^n jw^^rfirw^str 11 n 

feft 5 ^: fti: I fT^T *rsn cl^ sf ^fteW || 43 

srsrrrsnsffTT i str^st irm sn^r ^^m^r^rf^cRr n j3 

’ftsTOTsfl' I fiUTTf-Hcf) sUTcJ || 41, 

15 »wVT^I^R^?:fRf%rr: I Rwr^sq^n^: II 43 

^nrrs^ft i aiff W RTwsrr^Tagra^TJn sit ft grf ?< n 46 

f%?rt f|T i^r: <3«)-5*rTJifr! I <r^TT ftf ’^fft^nfsRT erfors^T^ r^tr% n 17 
■^RR VDOir snfw 3nr^RjT**mwTg 1 f^srrg n 43 

<T^TOfMTrcf w ^^TTWsnTRsrw 1 ?RTii snfw RRSf ^ftraTeRnif ctot r 49 


^RSRwnnwrisf *nffgi^: 1 ^^*jniRr»iRi(W*ii n so 

«r 'mvRitftfjf sn^ firn^rgRraTfcJPi 1 fw**rr^?R ?r *rt mfi RR n ,51 

^nWRfRPW ^ f^JTvf ^ RRSr: I R^sR^TUrrisgrfq ^IDT^ f^sjpTR R 53 
ST ^ '^gf^vr?! 1 RR^rf^ n 53 

RfRtfsf Rincf RSRsJsng; 1 ^tr^ir mfR ^|- ^frt w strrct ^cij^.ii 54 
icmsnftR^tatifiT tsqgn^ r 1 fsiri?nfirvi^?ki^gfR*sgg?ra^! n 55 

SJ^sfTpT stcT* RR i *IXT! I sR??f*fr R •!««< sf RSSR II 66 

R^Tit^rer RlstSTRtrrft^ir! i ^R«rgirfsm?tfir fifrowATiRlfird^i r 57 
^rawR^rf^reifR snn%fRR^sifrr 1 f%f <jt*i*i«iTir irt^ r bs 

»R?ff RfR ^ I ^ 1 R?R>^’RT *r R^RTTOT SRT R 59 
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I [Journal & Text., Fart 1, 1894 


wf %»r % ^ I ««R#*r iftspi n eo 

vtlfg4j^d » l^ H|; fv It ^rrcw^^Jcf^ l ^5 ^ sf«f’rf?l^ ll*s^l ( ei 

^TBiT sfJg^lftf^cri^nTT I tBlfH ^TTOTfiT ftf *1 II 62 

g % fB^ ^ w I f«r!^?r crt! n 63 

*ivT BT%*r 4 ( r«i wTB*n^»<wj; i sra5<*rr ^ ^ ii 64 

sTPn’TurocT! ftatr' i ®<i srfisTw 'S’r! i’t: ii es 

«NRipr«iw^*r Mfdigy^ srprai! i *rmT *r wrasj •gsripn n et; 

mv^sriT f?#r! ii 


«nrpt^:i 3 ft«rw gwj i swt^ii gig ^figar- ii i 

fWT?:5:igf*i*ilTsj*i3^^ I "w ciTf^w n 2 

14 I « 4 «Te(f^y raRi»tg*i)% ^ vnftnnw 11 3 
5 i« 8 lldwt<«IT II 

licn^: 1 «jMK f 4 ?^ »it?T^iigstinf?pniT n 4 

^I^®T II 


fggfggiwi^ f^pirg ^nwfR wn^: 1 gran*r«isfrt^sw=g^ 5tJit| n 5 

4nw n 

am ^if^er 5 »t*t i ^i ^ig^^igsisiTf^a^ il 6 

)gn«ngwfaf fgucg ^ 1 ri^msiigaag 11 7 

^Sjrtwrwwpfi T^mantgsra^a! 1 ing^rNsRj n s 

g(l TfT 4 nt ^ aW»(T I »IT4tw^^T a i ^4iM fit $4| 41 Utl 1 11 9 

«nw*ngi^pn »ftJtT’^ »n^ii<i >i*f»T 1 li 10 

gi 4 «nii’B ^ % w 1 %^^it gil 3 R ^N?fT*i 11 11 

w l^ts^nsnwi ?nrnf ag^fr’mr 1 ar f%<fRTp«v^ ^ gi^s H 12 

aT%*t ^ I grtwgt ^PTT aT?rf^*iTirT ftf +I4IH4H || 13 

Bmcgig ^ Bmff® «ttPt w i^tbitw i a^rf^T^sjJiTOTgwj a^itu n 14 
Spii ^T sresi BT flwtgwT 1 ?r fg: ^rtftw II 15 

jTi ^ ^ ^ 'm^smiiBrtft?!!! I ^(Siwana^ii^gx^ n le 

^prnmw# »rrtr! ^ir«t*n« 1 in?:'(j*ir ^ ’^’Syr! sefgw ^ ^ ll 17 

<nHir4ii*iW ftg! SWT ipgxfwji'aw I ^TOTf4>rm^‘ ?rret »r%^ ^ 4^ fi t*i 'i *^ U is 
fqTi infill I > 1 ^ ainn^^ ^fis^iij^ g ig 

fHs^^Tarwifeprm 1 afgpnnwrnirt w n^ T iii^aw T g 20 

awJwk^T I «iiga^ g ftifeTr. g 21 



Buddhist Text Society,] 




«nn lawW iirattftjPm i % i«g M«rt fisjm! k 22 

cre^<HK*n*ilw anrt^ 1 tns^ ^ m- ftroti n 23 

Str^ JZtTlWT H«l<e(i I 15*rs 15^ n 24 

% fpirer 9R7 »rai I ^ra ^43*^ snuft ^srs^rfw n 25 

cT^n^’n I Pr4<flta ir n 2 g 

' 1 s^^rf^^n^rsetfMffffr n 27 

stinRwf^TW^^w^dA«iir*ni, I fSrew fa<*in; ' *)«t n 28 

^TOT5*f! «(q«iir«**ii«j. I ®nioai»n»)»i«*i n 30 

?rT H3tT«^Tf^: 1 

5i?r^ 1^?ft%fT ?wr i 

5TfT: 594?rTf«pfmt^*i5i[^ W’STT^ii: II 33 

*»rR wtN: 11 


^ Trrtim i?T? fipnapR! 1 m fulfil »i*<dft i <i ! 11 1 

Jfrrm UflUWTKW 5 H»?nJRft'gTfTcn? 1 «T^ wfd^jraTfiT gaJHT II 2 

?rf^ *T ’% 4 *dt I afaW aftajfa n 4 

asren f^safawrPr ^ a 1 a 5 a> a^a^asa^aiaifiT wfa n 5 

i^-d^ aTcid! I ati afaa aftajfa n e 

afa aa-sr ^t?mrfa»w[i «i 54 wt 1 ai^f^aaniijfiT aia n 7 

aaa aaHfaJiCtaat 1 aaa'iaTaTTlaas^ n s 

a'tstspjj! atfwfd I a^ ^ 4 faMa*n 1 ' *nf% awnSait^; n 9 

tfwi ▼«?!• 1 ^^aTarrawa’frarfwi ^(Tan^ r 10 

aa^rnrfasra^ Tffaf^raa%*r a 1 ^Wsnfna! n n 

a^i'rarar jrfa^nf aw^N^ 1 *to aa* 11 12 

Jiar a^awwaaarT! 1 ^arotf aa* n 13 

^^nf«T %a%a ^ a^atT 'aa= la: 1 ^f<wfwnD'^HaTaiaTs«n^ n u 
^ aaiiidldnl arart JTT^ai^ a 1 fsraiHnawhjjwira «pi#jfSi^a»j r 15 
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[Journal & Text, Part I, 1894. 


I fq^qiR ^rnrNT^^whnr* n i 6 

*f I fST! 5 «»I n 17 

^nn gBPwhatsft 3*^1^ ®f **0*^tf*^ 1 ii ir 

inw ^rrairf^®^' 1 ^<sM^'tte!u.o«.(H 11 10 

^ Ttanr wraTnngswt^i^^wi 1 li 20 

^[?R^’a«n(inin^ft^ ^r^hw^tt' i ^pnf^^r 5 ft>if^T?iTnnwT ^iwt it 21 
*r n ci»*n^-t^ I imTOsufsiw 1122 

inas TO ^^srTf% =r ^ wh^sw* 1 ^ ^ n 23 

vfk ftJTsnftr w- 1 aitf'^ipn sreW^: 11 24 

frpt H^lfsT % sfK<*lf*|! I l|^lTllMW<!if<e|Ti f«<< ^^l<*jfltf^«WT II 25 

v«jf^fTr.^" 5 niTt f^fir i sik^ ^ ^si h 20 

*51^ % %<TO *nf% ♦(^r<.«( HiwlPiSd! I *1 siPT ^ ^S^n*fWK II 27 

T K iRtH s d i sr 3 i?j h ^ trrgri sinsf ^^ ^^ lr' ^ T l^< 8 ^ n 28 

JTf^raf^cn ^ gfeim! 1 ct^tot ^ f^r*r f^Ji^H^rfTTOnj n 29 

%^j ?r^^! I sirUftw ^fip ’^w: 11 30 

^v t v Pt I TsjuiifoxijMJ^ ?rt cT^ srf^! iFTOapp?! n 31 

«r fr I ^»iT^®»T 11 32 

^ frm^ 1 ^'sdci' i?r*i ^:^’«nw*li 33 

^ * 1 ^ II 34 

vra^TT^Rxn^if ’TC^nfrofi? ’ratnw^i! 1 
♦ifd^w fir ^ ffTOf% fa: 150 wffii 35 

cHini en«RTW 0 w fw’nftr tow w?!’ f^Tcrri • 
sfir cnroi^rrtTftf 0 wrtwT TOHrcnwrfsiT<w w wrPw frow 11 se 

■swf f»tT*wi 5 cn* I 

[ w ftiJgmgiiTOiirafw 11 37 


«nifcf JTR froron^ra %w %g*n f 11 38 

TOTTC®^ fiSTsjdifii m^igwTOrsrjvrf^ 1 
nwTwfttli g «l'adii ^iigrfir wra^rtfir h 39 

it ^Pi<M*n w f« W ji (w w T{ t 0 ^ w njw g i^d<aiqi i 1 
^dwmr<«y«’f swfjjwiw w ^ h 40 
'^!nft<«n*i'r4disiJi<j_'ii!ttPtwt^i& I wfiniTW TOwnfir w w{^»wl’ fwHwws it « 

^^TJBwwiffjrsnwT waiwTOWTOT 1 w^ranfi w nwf l m< i $ n 42 



Buddhist ^xt Society.] 




jrasj^s^Tf^ it ^rnr ftK! siw % 1 sr ^Rstfir ^nfir n 41 . 

f*R^f«i«f?jiifM 5 sim 1 

«rcr: tssr: *1 ^aisrwtwfHftfaft g n 45 

IT^ ?JTSrRT*H*r!?sf|‘ fvpC 5 l! f%l?iIT ’ErfW**tS[Kt^ I 
sfhErNt % #an! srsn^f^raiT 11 -u-, 

®r itaiT fjnair 5 - srniHTCi% ftnm 

*neft' RR' giT f%iST! gsrft% wjiOfi sfjrg 1 
»TT^t*Weft ^^^rsrw 
^rs[Taf f%?Rnai ^ 5 T^:^«naiw*iRi*i%' 11 47 

*iai>ftniitij IM fd M ffit^i I 
fi?f|-sf% ^qswr«i^ fsiTWiiT^ II 48 
^f«‘*ii)?«idR srm 'gg^: h 


r»tT5ji TiPsjg^niR M*t(sie(: I sf f\n^i ^.r-cjg aprai f^furr^fen n 1 
^rai JTrWTtrfT sr art ?r«rnR 1 ?ir>^ gaif^amg'jfsi: n 2 

^^f^'tWTTcI'S: ^f?T?:35gT flTFJsflcT! | ffa# «Ii^TJn*jnf<WT H 3 

5 fTgT! ftfWT JtsTT ^T: ai^: I Tl^RTOafT H 

wif ^T iia’wa w ^ 5 «|sjTg I fgri^^^ ^»T*na^ ^rtt ^ ii s 

^fftr giigT^srtiicTTf^^ ^ i i^rajd n c 

at^ifiii ^r*T»*nc% ■^fecrtPr w^istd! i ^fgw srRrna ari! f%rat n 7 

wfMri^ygw cm gf^i 1 cfsiiTi? faan^> n a 

sRtRWT ^mT?;fiiaT 1 amgftsw^ifir ^eiT ’sg'if TiaaTf^ing u 9 

gr <*mtf^ sRsft§% 1 ^PiquFwdi srtwr argnigT g « 10 

n ’ftwT ^Tcft 57 < 7 Tg I ^wftxflrf^g ^'WRfitcn j?en n u 

Hi*,f^ 5 jtf« g^sri iwsfNwg 1 ? 7 Tfm g anfen: ^a^ar^j n 12 

’i^* ^tr »rft^ 1 ^ u ra ^^fiNai wt *r 1% ii 13 

’TTiRTaT vm ard^i *7 fv 1 md^fw f¥ »WT^f^aTft^ n 14 

^irtftr ^mwdn»d *i*<< 4 ‘d 4 1 «R 77 s^? 7 mgjTfiT f^gi n is 

*nmsmif%i ^afftr ftw^TRrescTTsqfiT 1 ^ 5 cif^»i *75^ «§%i*nT 11 le 

5*^5 T^* 5 ® STT^ %■ * 1*1 Pd I 57^cns»T^d f^awri^57 inf^cTg n u 

f^ »R 7 ^ gd^Tcrg I f^rer^^TiTcr gjanr ’wstw Pif n is 

^ TwnRKgrg I ai T ^pm tun jh^ r 19 
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1127 


I ?rt(iirtH' 5 <iiKmi^df^TT^<!f «r f«r ti 20 
^ % ftritw I sw^mTT^sfTT ^ 11 21 

mtw srs?w% ^iwiTT! 1 II 22 

Jif^rgsRWPTT 1 ^ ii 23 

STPJnf!^ I 5 fT^ sf ^JT II 24 

^SPETBWsqf^^ ^c((xirn 1 d«TftfW I «f^^>Wsra^ W IddPd^iri II 25 

9 !(^ ^sjjfitrf'T ^TST^n^TO ^fir i ^irsisq^TJir vr^!rtniTffl^*H^* ll 26 
astJfnrsRj^TTff ^ftwt’^Tg^rrftniT i 'JSMp<i(*iif’T ■ffJSTfn ^fiRn ®TfM i 

I STOnwiT ^Burfer ll 28 

I Jttnfq usnrenTJiT 5 Er^TcrTf^' n 20 

'* -i ^ 

w I usjTKr Jnt*idHHi’rtj%*! wr^ 11 30 

' '* ■» d 

sftftreT^n^ W^TWTfWlHT: I <l4^c|iyd^Mi WRftH II 31 

ifcT Tium crm i i^T^grfar^ ll 32 

?fsm 5 $ cKTmfir sr ^ *rranJTcf ^sn: 1 ^fcr^u sr’fNrt ll 33 

f^ I TT^TT 5gnci^ 11 31 

fit«qiMT d'dPc^M-C sf W®R I 1w®^ ffiSWtUcn II 35 

I ^TW^WT^ <j§l ^(Jld(«| || 30 

I ftvft HTT«^ 5 i TOct: ll 37 

It %^trBt^TfiT -p;! q^stfti^sTzi 1 ^t?TO ^ wrra^c^ ll ss 

p* 1 ^ ^■ra: ftuH ii 39 

fpw^fsiTO^T I wf^srnTtwTOWf ptt ^ sr n ,10 
sp^ ^r Tifir sptjt'^ ^.^T Tpri 1 ’EwruHvr! '^inace^^T 11 u 
pft^Tfpt®^ Pi3t^ ^T P3»^ I p5ran% g 1 

'» 4 «<v 4 cTcftis^ *r p)fT(*ri 5 f<^ I ctT^r»(«ii<y cT^’rRPosRsrr 11 
w ’ft w I ^PRi^^rt’jfir Rtf^* Jifit^rf^ 

iWlPtyiraT^ <td+lldi<td«ti»tT I ptST^W*fiWTUeRT II 45 

#e*(H4*l(i4U^5[ttS'RJ’traflTJtcfJT I ctmut^’ fti;^ ctc'^mt^ 11 46 

pt ^ tl^cf I tsfd^rf II 47 

^ig^tcT ijflre'cf PT W?sf k TpR! I sf ^gf it g^igf ^iftgr gtredTlp |l 48 
'^ 4 't ^ftprnET ^ PT JTT*rff^TfkcT i ?rtf!rraTt^si:?r ggf g^gr "it 4 T%g N 49 
PT?iTt?^tnT»rw uprgpt^ ^ 1 gROTw’ ^T?t^ ii 50 

WTOWR?^ti*rf^ '<tft3TOF4^ gi pr: I ^ntjMi^ir^ % a^Tfwrfif 11 51 

^rroffk iir<«t< 4 Rw+t '4 gt I ggfti^fd % fpf d^tfkiSTftT ll 52 

PJraf etlRT I 'g 4fTO^ II 63 


II 42 
43 
II 44 
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?!:# ^ ?iii! 1 fjjjzjH*) cnq^i n si 

^ i sn*»T ^TCra»ra(qT»j n ss 

l ^^^Tfrifcr II 60 

Onsw*!^’^ f^fal nR^i^ti ^ri^renj ii 57 

I w?iTOtfvc 1^1^ II 5« 

jzvrrfim^rjz^: li^WTJir ^crera": 1 n ^rd<?PB?n ^ffi^n »i> ^ r« (^iffcifi(i«ii<{ n 5a 

W 5 f!^T^T?^fi<?r I cT^ nft" 5 J^! g oo 

^ ^t^rert^ % 1 Tfiw?! g oi 

w ^^3 cn^^flN I ^f^pinicfl' iiw y’STTi#® jtN^t g 62 

^i^ 5 Jif«r lim TO jtwihwtIci: i r<< ' <an.«i n 02 

i!.cmr*tftii sr ^ % 1 ^tnro^nfiT ♦I ’ gfii 11 e 1 


sr Tgrf^eRnra^ <q?n w *r «ctfticRT 1 sTT^mfiir =f ftct^iTfH sin^tsr ^f v si fa g os 
5# azTOJimw^TO^ g ^f^cTH I ci’^g^nJirt 11 ci; 

^ ^ T^TeranfiT W ftf qs ft gf fa g 07 

®r w<?i<?irei «r 5rft^3 1 sRT^t 'n^rfer Tsrf^m wtt# g es 

%cpf cT?jBT^T^ gre TTsftsvsn I ^ % tnf^affhrm g oa 

JisnJwafif^^fTg 1 f ^ 5 Eifqraf% 5 ^ II 70 

fm fwagi^ *f%a 1 g n 

«m«^mcT sr 1 =a ^tf^s^pKE^R^: g 72 

firoa^Kg 1 iiT?iti«rf^wa f^ar^rfa'^cr 11 73 


’rc^Nar^JDwa^WtwrftTDTJT 1 ?ra^f^?:aT a%g g 74 

larf^ 1 ipsaaRTfriimra^^ ^fafa; axi'^-a^g g 75 

^ ^ TO?[gsjTO cfNa: I in^TiiS ^ am^^^n'^ar 11 70 

g^at at ftarPr 1 a^^gf’iiT? aa)iai^aw®aa®: g 77 
sr TO a 5 ra: arfiganca' a 1 tt^ a ^^:75 tot a 11 73 

fiPii'sifq'qtjiM'^’ faaTOT^ a<i *,«+!. I a^g g 79 

^ ai^JUKj a^TOTOT afaafka 1 araraa aar^ar gsea a a ft ai fa g so 
TOiinfata^aflw 5 rfdM^i«?aa a 1 gwhiantr^fa a g:fea a aT^aa g sl 
TO aana^nw! ^aanft a«ET aag 1 ara^ina:' aaraar: asajfaManro li 82 
aaOat^di TOroftraraa: 1 aaro aa^^Taaiatanc^ga! g ss 
a:^ W TOTO aroaaiftqa: 1 fafasaajg^Ta uTOtr^af^a: g si 
ta^nnaaajnaaawr*aftaair a 1 ^#a aaiar aiai (aa^'^Mftagac^ g ss 
anafaaara a 4 ^^ 1 aa%a fir a^iaTaTruar^ u gg 

*i^a 31911^55$ aia<iiivi'Ji 1 g??iiw: 5 | g aanaaftwr a aft^aa 1 s? 
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I [Journal & Text, Part 1, 1894. 

w «r I II as 

*1 '5^*r ft*n I n sa 

sfNrrwin# ^ w i *r =wt'to nfifti-rti srat>i^ it 90 

<«r|^l%4^ 5t*i^i*UTm«a*T I 51% ^ *ftl3 110? <HW I 91 

*1 ^^tcT !44Jc<H*IW I l|<!|i«im<r ’TP^tcT *1 H 92 

fiscal vpRsrre^ i %t»iw«ii'T^ ^ ^ iBjr ii 93 

*rrf^T g wri'w i jmrfl^iWTfg^^ ii 91 

>1 "^i^ct$ ti^ I g atra^wsg^iT ^^fsttr.- n 95 

’iTO^^iHuarra^^l^f^cnn 1 tnn^^R Pratueft n ge 

^rarOt =3^T^: 1 f^'fTOtU’WTRt^ pTRci cn^^TRTg II 97 

f^KRw’ R sR^%g I ^yf^ri^i^nWg 11 as 

RI R«I%S ^ RT^iitsPT I RT: fsf^! fiff#?!! ^ Wf' II 99 

*r fr c(f«?j% ftrf«i<y4t ftTO PisnoHsi: i ^ <t^ 1% *1 RiymM Prf tct: g loo 

HTTR^ur «rgT?n ^it^t^' sTRi^T^g i =Rraf?r «lr ^tr sn«%g ii loi 

^rairmpFr^ r ^tfterrifrfiT *1 <*r%^ i sflftfif^iii: jf?TRRm«iflft?*T li 102 

1 ^'^pfi^frRsng 11 103 

fjtWT- fi?i% tT^w^i'iffli grra^g; 1 ^rR\TJiJnf^% =r ijgwn^ipi%g n 101 
ftr^T^tg^sw ijt: ■^- 1 Preirm r^ttR’ R^fttwi n 105 

5er’§%mR m 1 ^t^tjit^sit^ ^ RRacr: 11 100 

Reft PrafR% RR R^ R PlRSHR I RS^fRrlWfR ftl^T f|T RTflRTg II 107 
R«T%R RRRRIRf RW«!W I RtRURf^RWlRIi RiRRWT gsggs: II 108 

aRi%RR Rfesnfn RWRitR gpj R%g i fRfRr^TRrawRw Rtfinn: P it rPiriPt i 109 
RtftfRRfRerTT: RR51»*|V,TsJfl!: R^s vfi.^ R= B 


J! RfctlsPrl Ref R 1 


RRiTcWTpfT RR^ RTR^MW^i II 2 


RRRde^fiel Rpf giRTRSIRR 1 RJR 
R R RRRW RTR R R l^PflRR oIR: | 

RR!RR R JISRpr R RtfdQlg*< -^ri | R fRRX r Tjftf RTf^ RRIT# ^P[ f%a% fl 3 
l^RRRHWnf^sfR RR RRlfW! I R’gPu^PfJ ^Tf%R RR^^Itg II 4 

S^s'JPjRnsRng-iifet R R %RrR I Ri^migipfi RfPitfR^ftusft %R i[fln<ri g 5 

RRHiftPr gj^TfR RirtaWftRRRT I r: sftir rPr fM^nw rtr r 11 e 

RlPi:«*TOirWTRp»^ R fRRRTRTg I i^RljlimR RtRJ %Rt CRVP?! 1 7 

RWf^WRfRRnfRt RWnpWR fiRt* 1 R^TR RfSRTRRnRi<RR^(T^ It 8 

«OTPnm%RTfRRRfPmgf^JTRT| ^»fR^R RT^'‘8iJt% I 9 
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sn^Nrret ^*f*i#*r ?r^ i snt^ g lo 

^i§ i finrninjnspft i n 

f^jewtRiers I fsTi^rpct sf ftsn g 12 

^nts^^JjfzT I gw w?r?;: g 13 

tnf« I crgTW55rw»?n«T(ju>t«trftr ^irrarw g u 

I ^ ftfwm ^ »ti?ifti g 15 

^ttft®Bref«3rRrwwfwwRrn^! 1 sr 3r«rr g le 

%f<<<*«|sitfw<T ??T ft^cr: I fjT g 17 

cfftw fTS^ w«n#r WJmg 1 ^!Tg^i®rrasn5agiT5%^f*w%ip5Tg 11 is 

^ f^Trigi SWTT I ^ ^ IW 5rm g 19 

^ ai^iii f tc gTcTTg ^ wpsrftg 1 ^ ^ fipnf^s ii:;rT! ^ wjir^ t! g 20 

1 ««ir*,M wwsa Trw^Jrt^ ^n g 21 

^ ^ ^Tl 'Tl I pH ^<WT^^f^cn* g 22 

^Pim4Hnii*i ^ d^gt«^ ? ^«iT I ^fs[ 5 jjnwtif«T war g 23 

ji TqT *? t ft r sf 3iTzi^ spr: 1 ^acr^ g<7*ffii5i*r sffhj sr ■? g 24 
^ %t^^TncraT^ rnmfH ftftwfsr ’n 1 arajiwr^TaQcrsg g sr ftRm g 25 

sf ^ sriwrfCTwgn Msnn^tf«T ^cpit i *1 siptd^irifw '>i(dd)sgw*ird %crsn g 26 
srfTwsi srftTiwfd sRf%idg 1 fr srwi?H?r ^ ?iP3ssfMPi% g 27 

^ig?qw fr <rwTf% s(f arw 1 f<r*fsr^i«cr<^ f^'Ol'^f'r %T% g 28 

^riJt gj^rsisarrsn ^ftn^ow^Tiftisr: 1 isnwnsfRg^sfq w ftm g 29 

st: sR^cjIsRsrwT^ (iftit I'flfTOsr fiag 1 argi fti^cr ^rit^ fsRs^g g 30 
St# Tj^^t wf st^ wtxf# ^Tsrat! I Pr^nra^^ *n%^ 9 g 31 
mi s u T pf sr sr: dKsi^cT I ^T udliticii st^rp^^iagfhncf^crr g 32 

gn ffrsjTsuprwfting 1 tfW! sr*nn w^r srwg g 33 

srf# g fttfe’- sa#sn^ ^fr*ng 1 sr sr%?^igrf^:si sr ^:rg aRfi^jf^^rd g 34 

swrr^TTiwsrTsnsf 1 ^ftrrt^g;rsr?anf#fti^sn g 35 

^ar^sgsrsnr^sg fwrrstginf#sr^sir'' 1 ni«f*H %f^Tt»*nsrJT5S5anw:iiisr g g 36 
s^# ^y].e( gi^<<i i<^gi*rti irM i«i 4i nr fwrg 1 MlVtir:! sR^f *r%g g 37 

^ i u! t **<-^ai^ s # y !44.^4ci igHMW^ I sr ^srx snf^ jr^xt wsratr g 35 

srf^ ^*n#t wwsri MOmr^^ Tforr 1 ^sr^ sr pft % ^Tsn5»r% g 39 

^ 4l«ft4« ' *< T i i «ig ! y*(ei‘iims!rrs 1 erwrawarerx^fiTr* srtmR^ g 40 

srf# gpjj% I ’wtjpr ^ g 41 

, wnfq sw fwT»n^tf#r «?n 1 ^^^^q <4is^s r ^^>r <sm g 42 ^ 

I inr atisisii wr srh;®^ i ?tsr *44*1 *i*n jzi^a's jw sjkuj<^ g 43 
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iTBts? srfiwMT^ JUplcft ^f*rraTf i smrr^ ei^ fiom 1 4 t 

% 5 (TR^TfiT fxf^! I ^fTTOWI^’ WT^siPr fUI^ II 45 

^ftmTi^W *n?:^riif^w! i j?<*#«*iOrcrr ^ tr^ fi^ n 4o 

^rsr snen »T«m%incJii! i ^ t«it *15 ii 47 

^raxjufiidi % in«T ^«d) ^ 1 wmif^(*i g *n?irTs^g%^*ng ii 48 

I ^rwf%<T 4 ?r am iira%cT! q gimfii n 49 
»r%mmmrpfl' sr mftT sf^ig «rf% 1 fajxnncf »?m 11 so 

^ sraramft ^i cmx^^ sr cf^rr: 1 mfir % mif cr^n^raiwrfmr! 11 51 
xir® %=if^ 33 i^ 1 ?r^ta^T^%scra msi^i 11 52 

•tiaiKMW aRtm«nt^?r it®! i %sr %r: a q^ T q^Qifa 11 53 

waisreis^ s^wr m »r^*raTfiT 1 ^-r ^fix 11 si 

mrnmowffTm^i^ % j’r^tf^: 1 ir rntri g wr^jfir ii 5,-. 

fm?T 1 wrfmirfir f^T tT%^ % 11 so 

asr <i 4 md" ga 5 T ftgvjW 1 43m 11 57 

»r 1 11 ss 

^ ^Km»n f^*;’ wr 1 ftwr^ sfi?^ m^xftr if*Rft 0 so 

W ^ m*n^=i«tiOr« 1 mtf '*r awjcrt srg n so 

^ JTjgfir 1 fa ^ a'tfta’nfif a^PsxraxfoirT n ci 
a^ii^Tftfsr ^w- mwrenr^Htt^g 1 ahx# fa *r ar^Ra 11 ca 

^TTflaTSTm^m^T-rarfita a wm 1 ^satfxi'mrrnTTr ■^♦ii •rraa^if^fr n on 
ii(n« iTOH<ajs 4 ^nm-»i«nta^y a 1 a aata aw aat gmfHr a fa am 11 oi 
^aaiartaarflaT firarar araanfea 1 aaaanaatrina ffr affa f a^iiad n es 
%aaT%aaaaT %faat faaar arm 1 ai am %aa ?an am wa; 11 go 

wfat^ saTraifa ^praa^sfa wfftm: 1 w: fa^*f af ar srRfiamfaajf y 07 

atan^ aa ^ aaa ara^ a^: 1 aa arwaTTaaiT: affsawmaanf?^ y os 
^ 5 'OTPa aaraa arf^afw 1 ^ aa afaafri wafaai! armr^f 1 go 

a^ai^ Ji% aaaftram jrfTaroi^ 1 sar^ aa a^a aaiai am^latf y 70 
’tea fati aaram^a aaafsar 1 ag^ja axaftmaa TOnarf^TTanm y 71 
WTaata! anc gav^fiaiwaaafw 1 wgar^!^aanmw'if?aiwaaa»w n 72 
^mm^^^aaat^aaTaai am^aiarm^: afN* armm ar^a' 11 73 
amnaaa^af 1 arrtTats% a mfina! am^ ai tieff war 11 74 

a ^ ’afa^rf^ 1 ^t^ttara aaqa. y 75 

^ ^ piTf^aaj 1 wWfa a ^m afirT^'* a hff ^ « 76 

w a a fmmj 1 a aifta a gftifa: amaaagawjj y 77 
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^ gif arW f fir«r*j i T«r i 78 

^ i ii 79 

J^fijf^iir <ig<*(i^ gfgff gif'fiin 1 ifn ffiw iit^ff j b so 

fSRf fRfift fT55f« I wc«rh:F*th*: ??t %ft W b si 

lasnFr f^*n g«i%f ?i! 1 ^twfr n srftgf^ » 82 

H fff ^Tffifi «r#fT I ftfgfftr f?T^ p*Nff? foi^ « ss 

ij^ f e(®«{ '^cf fi«ni%3Z% I *r d-riif^ ?tTrR%*i ffiw b si 

w f irfg iswff M+tsn«i ^nn^nr 1 ^wwprt f jzsrg %sr *r gjoiffi 11 ss 
it WSRfTWTf fid Mm* f MlNf?! I adyifj: grafgMTT fi<|fil^(« B se 

iTTcf ftf 'ssr^f ^ I <M<Illi«*l *11^111 *r (MMjfW B S7 


OS 


fm (ff^^MT ftr:f ar^:# ftr gw ctm i iui5jf' fftsigtr: mjt: ii ss 

ITHfe Mf%9t ^ VtMTfefa^iTfMcW | McTt MT^nmnW ^T MWrFrt 3if»W5 B 89 

wfdMTtts^ ^(Mll'it sr WTM *r *r MMtref f f "M flTMgWTM % B 00 

Mcnfi^ I gipgiMw gwfg^fiT b 91 

inirtOT 'rrrsrsHT^irraiTM TTTTMrssrFf 1 FMwwTTfir »twnfiii wv fig? df^ww 11 92 
Mm Mig33[% idf^wT^TM ftra! 1 arox mFxMrsfbrx^ srfiinTfax ^ 11 93 

SXWWTM^^ffmMXW XXT I MT;: f%Ml TXfM slrX TWdWtFxffT^rmW II oi 

jffM MX 5^X Fff fr g MraftMMX I cf^M dxftFdlW Wilt MX^sfix % cXXTJ 

gfwoM %agM^M iroxw cxt^ 1 wgixMSBiM^ix^’x *x % gww 11 os 

MMAXT? l ^FdOoH ff 3fXM^ I ?rWX'$M^TMl’M5MX?iMMr II 97 

i gmMM ^ M % «% 3 x MxsiMMgift I M gxast MrMwrtM ^ 11 9 s 

cfgiTqwrxf^xcrxM wr % xn^fijncxx! 1 mimxmmx«twi^ xx«m fg g wx 11 99 
gmixFM*r=m^ g MnMWMiTVM^nfg 1 ^ gtmxFfx wx Mux^M^gfig gg 11 100 
^!if MMWdi xggx ^ MnxxswgxJicn: 1 iBxfgwxMcx b[m twM gg 11 101 
MwifMW! ftcxti^rnwg wtMt g MMsig 1 wnpRTx gg gift gx1%t g ^g^Mfgxg*! 1 
gm^gxig^^ g fiijtFg wrgxt^ 1 gtfxg aaft f^-- OT%gxMMftag 11 103 
gt fr ^ gx% gWw gfg fawg 1 g gg gixw® ggi g wg ggjg 1 104 
g Ft fix^s ^ MM^d •g x dFMW = fjcftif^x 1 g t gMxg% gxg ggsgiftf g^g 11 100 
gggx mtwx gt% ^^iwmfixFcg: 1 ggt % iggrxggi g gfwgMxjarfg 11 los 
gpwhnfggngjx^t fgfgftgtfwg* 1 gtfgggfg^xMigxi^TgWt ggx 11 107 
ggx Tx^ ^I ' MiTi* g igRdf^gi Mt g g ; 1 srog ^g^fdmlf ^x ggs 11 los 
^wxfgsnranft gxgx ^ g 1 Fgfi«%ii(^gl5FM gsjg* mwi% grrn 11 109 
grMMiKimM^ ftg M^ g Mwjg 1 gpuTX 51 gr«f vijiFflfiTgglg fkd'l^itl 11 no 
g^4»iw,M*lMid! g^i*i><Mf<d Tjgx I g tmtst. trx^! xw gosgggixgT 11 ui 


102 
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I ’tc«n*iTOrai *rr^* ’^cft Jrar ii 112 

f*l^^ ^ I 4)tlil>(fd ^ qw: II 113 

’W 9 iw®nnTR* 5 ®r w- ftr gRrTW! 1 ^^^*nTTs*$?iw*it %’r%’EWFii lu 
nwsif! ^wwi yi i w ^ ^ i ^j^sraKRjwtia ?r^ 11 115 

gytwfjwi^ «H^ Tg rw T wt! 1 *1 5 1^: wt! 11 ug 

5«nEn^Rnaitft*rt ^nitsTOTfii 1 ^Mt«w*ifM ^ ’sjwj 11 117 

lgw N« rra t^ w 501 ^ I wn 11 ns 

f«l»tfi) » f^< lT HV^*ltq^B Tft: i nW[: I fussfifo! RtT q?:T II 119 

(v^f% ^ sjft^psrftN’ si% sfT i 
RtwJn^^T^fcra^R" II 120 
^ »W ^ Riq^R^mWRlPT I 

^ ^ ^vir« *m 51 g ii 121 

^ ^nfsft g^t»ST ^*rt HPnnf-ri 1 
t(‘tft*(fliiai 4 g^ 55 {gPs 5 s('=(m 5 iri«l; iireiei g^*i i« 11 122 

«ll<riH^il 44 i| W 4 l«*Hlt( *( 4 «T«\“fil I 

«T«l<OVHt(lnfM Sf tftijqitit <«imHHUI II 123 

fi 9 iT 5 *nn 5 i^*r^!^'^ 5 r isci « 4 *<' 5 iwhiiuih i 
ei^ mil vfd’^sitnfjH 5 i«[rislR<ii«**r*i 5 T: ^« 5 f(wj; 11 124 
^mrrwnTRj titiuid wi *(«(|w«tT 1 

f 4 t% % ^ 11 ^ sit^ g^ig <!i>flR 5 iTO! II 125 

5 ai 4 f«? sRiw *mr*ifif: 5 ^ fT ^is^rt 5 f% I 
g ■■«W 5 ?<nf!:( ^ 5 itot; f^inBRn^ysr ii 126 
a^m?TRin 5 t%cT^ w^inprara^ 1 

g!WTinr%ci^w ef^pjwm ?[a[%er^ 11 127 
5 iTnrt TTsi^^: vTnsnfif JiTrasm 1 wiiitfn Cl 4 ^* inrpw 11 128 

5 iwff 5 ?i eng Tr«iw 5 ra»j 1 g^n g ^ifi)<m; i « g Hi y w^cj; 11 129 

gwTgrgnrrana «is[^ 1 en^ k ki ii^( 4 jy<(i’<H<u 5 tjig«iq iror 11 130 

ffw: ftr Jgq: ^lUTCW^n I II 131 

W- f'f •ivni-{<ii<i<^«i4j«4i*i 51 ^ I «%5r n 132 

^rmr gTJiRigg)HV<i»j; 1 ^brmpm! »r 11 jss 

M wini'UK'ieiK'liff sn*it«i rgi^lfwg 1 uSlg iiinTl m isHtd g+Rfiifg 1 1 m 

gWM'ggfggr^ 'i^iPgirRftm TO 11 



VRITTAMAL/KnYA. 

INTRODUCTION TO “ VRITTAMA'LAKHYA : »» 

By R/machandra Kavibharati, op Gauda in Bengal, 

With a Bhort note on 

The Life of the Venerable Mahd Nethraprds6damnla. 

The present work was compiled by Pandit S'ri Ramacliandra Kavibharati, 
author of the “ Bhakti S'ataka.” Although we cannot delinitoly state the 
period of its composition, yet it must have been written after the “ Bhakti 
S'ataka and “ Vrittaratnakara Panchika,” as there are many examples from 
these two books quoted in this work, though there is no reference whatever 
to tho latter in the former. Any person acquainted with the Sanskrit 
language will seo, as tho name indicates, that tho chief object of tho author 
in compiling this book has been to give instructions on tho several metres of 
Sanskrit Poetry. All tho twenty-six metres are beautihilly illustrated here. 

This contains fifty-two stanzas, tho first four of which are composed in 
the metre of mdtrd. The first verse signifies adoration to Lord Buddha ; the 
second shows what i^espoct skilful pdets deserve ; tho third and tho fourth give 
a description of the Island of Ceylon and tho King Parakramabahu. t 

* This priest was also called “ Dipankara,” and was bora at “ Rammahgoda ** ; ho 
received tho name given above from the monastery whore ho lived. 

t I am inclined to think that tho King referred to hc?ro mast be Vera Pardkramabahti, 
who, according to Vrittaratnakara Pahehika,’* reigned at Jayowardanapura about tho 
year 1999 A.B., i.e, 46 years after tho building of that city. Although it is not mentioned 
in Mahawahso that a King by tho namo of Parakraranbulm was reigning at Jayewardana- 
pura in the year above referred to, yet ho may have been then reigning there, and his 
name might haro been omitted in tho Mahawahso through an oversight. 



II 


** May the King Vira Parakramabahu, like unto one who has surpassed Ananga in 
’beauty, wh« is deep in his devotion to Lord Buddha, reign on this earth for a long time to 
come.” This stanza from the “ Vrittaratndkara Pahehika,” by S'ri llamaohandra Kavi- 
bharati makes me believe that ho sojourned in Ceylon during the reign of that monarch. 

If according to the argument of Pandit Hara Prasad S'astri, tho Pandit S'ri Rama- 
chandra Kavibharati arrived in Ceylon during tho reign of Pnr^ikramahahu III., he could 
not have met (as stated in many books on Simhalcsc Literature) tho Venerable S'ri Rahula 
Sahgba Raja, of Wijoyabahn College Tottagamnwa. For, tho interval between tho reign 
of King Parakramabahu III., and that of Wijoyabahn, who is said to have founded tho 
Wijoyabahn College, is too long to allow us of supposing that S'ri Ramachaudra KavibhArati 
arrived in Ceylon during tho roigii of tho former, as also there is not tho least doubt of 
his having been a contemporary of S'ri Rahula. 

3 
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The verses 5 to 17 refer to the Minister Wickremasiihhadeva, the father 
of two chief priests who lived in the monasteries at Omagamava (Omagrama) 
and Rammungoda (Ramyasfchala). Verses 18 to 22 give a description of the 
Princess Abharanawati, the wife of Wickremasimhadova and the daughter 
of S'ri Jayasiihha Pratiraja of Dambadoniya ( Jambudroni). Verses 23 to 50 
contain a biographical sketch of tho Venerable Dipahkara, surnamed Maha 
NothraprasddaraMa, who was born at Rammungoda and lived at a monastery 
called Galapata Vihara (S'ailantliarayatana).=*‘‘ Verses 61 and 62 describe 
tho Venerable Mangala Samgha Raja, an elder brother of the Venerable 
Pipankara. 

It is needless to say much on the subject of the importance and useful- 
ness pf this book, as the reader will not find it difficult to ‘convince himself 
of the fact after a careful perusal. 

“ SaILABIMBARAMA,’* C. a. SEELAKKnANDHA. 

Dodanduwa, Ceylon. 

3rtZ Marchf 1894. 


* This monastery (a portion of which was called Nothrapvdsada) is situated on tho 
Bentota Rivor, in tho Southern Province of Ooylon, and is still held in the highest respect. 
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5WRWIW I 

By Bamacbandra Kavibliarati. 

I 

I 

^f*Ti ajarait «IT»I % W: ^ I 

^ !?i^; II ^11 

I 

f^ W SIHRI l^fTT I 

II ^11 

^1wf*?RfT I 

gtl I ^TOfTHi i 

»3;^i wf^ffT II Dll 

qwr-5I^^^ I 

ff’^TOT’w^: ?:t^t?T3R»W5^: i 

iiD,ii 

II ^11 

nwinTraf^T#: ^f ^^^ 9fl l^ w^ l ^$ : i 

ii'^n 
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[Journal & Text, Part I, 1894, 


H^ll 

fSRqitf^-%f^: Htll 

« \ »« 

««%: TOWfW i 

W«fiTr[ ’Tfwf^ m \ll 

m ^11 

jwnt ^wn: i 

^qT%^-?i!eT*rt ii I ^ it 

^T^nut ?i^in«raf i 

m 8 II 

nJ V* 

q^iqrarfw i 

qT% wft«^5uip% II ^ 8LII 

n^qrq uqqrq qpit i 

N# N 

tw^qqq«iqft wsT^fiq^^: iiM" 
sijaluq^TqJhR^iR:: q?.-it^T I 
qpjfqqFRf^mt in'®# 

q fi qqqqft^t ^'igqi^qiRdiH i 

’^qrf ^qiTqT^Hii«*»ii*i m^ll 

q^qfq'OTqiT^ ^ »IV5C«Tt^*l I 

?rff moi 
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1 ®TUf ^SSTT I 


ftun: qf?t?:niq> srafqq^ Hf%q5T»i ii^ ^ii 


qs^fwTPsf^ui i 

q ?!^T sisraiurtt?! ^grwqiwi i 
f^srfCUHTTra sqajTi^^ ii^^ii 

a?ft^5l%7fUTqW^ qft% W?T»raT^*l 11^ «ll 

qx xmrq ^ IvuRt i 

frqq: 'in:si^ qiq#t «.ii 

qiT%q f%q<!T I 

ist ii«^ ^ii 

^ qrqrrjfiq^q^t^T i 

irariTjrrflq in?'®ii 

^ «!^q<5iT q#WT^r^u«n^ i 

jjxqriT ll^tf^ll 

qUTfflRil I 

11 ^ • n 

®HE RAMAKRFSHMA JWfSSfON 
INSTITUTE Or CULTURE 

library 

GOL PARK, CALCUTTA.29. 


A3a^- 
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[Journal & Text, Part I, 1694, 


^silpfinQwm I 
JUT I 

SRWHaiT II ^ \ II 

^*iT sr»r?t »!?iiiaiT i 

I 

SRT^SI ^ ^SIT^ I 

nfyjBNfqg irarff <«4i4¥i*«Ki(*iqt?i-4^’^: ii^ ^ii 

<3^^1IT 1 

558^ imwf’il »RPil: I 

w W^wH^rang f^i;T 

f^f»!!^ ui®i 11^ «ii 

^siTf^: I 


9 Tff^: mMlT^ HSIHt 11^ ^11 


I 

^ ^ 1?^ to^<uott1%ivswt 1% «r: i^u^ll ^ ^ 


•»i^ft^5i€|- 1 
Jrarft «i#t^: 
^FftiinnvTT: I 


* ‘‘^«?Nmfl-”i 
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U3f?u|: uifsfr ii^^ii 

II 

^^tuq^r qiuqjTSR^ctsjjf^ ii^t;ii 

UTf%^ I 

*I uq1% 7R(J^')Wf|ST: qiqUIIT^ 

*T »r?TT WT q>TU^: quiq»i i 
qfUrq %f?r f^sf?Tuf^% 
5q^qt%ftl flUT ti^e n 

qrf«!!^ I 
%«r' I 

W ^fsl^q ^Tf%f3'ffr 

qjWf^-qreiTqt f%fv: I 

^rqf\'q q^tqqiqi^fi' g qftu% ii s • ii 
¥«ft I 


qwTf wftwq ^fqq^: 

qr^T qq^qnqjqtjqjsqqwaiuTUTf^Wt 

c: 118 \N 
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[Journal & Text, Part I, 1894, 


I 

^5fm< •w ffi 

vgwwc'B 5i«i%jg?i: 118 ^n 

W5fira?HTl^J«IT^ ! 

'?K I 

5RT^^T|f»T<5Tf% TOf^?7t <1* 

vm\ 

^llf% I 

9 15 15T^ ’nft^ftpgft 

1I?:5|^T 1 fl»ITl«: 15 SR^S^W^^rRlttfi; 1I8 8II 

^ui^r I 

^ 1^ rrflfHl*lf^l5^*5T?l IDfT 
^ITRT 1111 ^ fl5flT*I I I7J I 

fiTOT i^ajT ^ ilif«ra5’5^T 
llT^TqTl^lTl! W l'8^» 

ll^»l I 

iftHlfft lllUT 1^^ 



* “ftyifirai” I 
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^T^ranft’ I 
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sri»n7i> ft^ I 

ftTsft ^reiT«i w^m ■^iftsusifi ii \ ii 

5rTfv»T^ci 1 

^W,’ *lffq[ ^T# «mfTT II 1^11 

t 1% l^^fFT I 

‘‘^’Err^’fir f^^r^iATir ^ srrJi^ni^ qir f^j^frTJrnjr ^cerr 

?srr^fff ri^T '^=?Tr^r t*?r% 

Pr ^^'rsTif sr sriifrPr 

SW ^ ^fT tT^ 

^f^%r ^ sTisrr^fff — “%fsr5r”Pri ^lejsrPq^ '^‘rffr 

r^^Tit T^v f% arw s^^r ainfr 

gf^t^r %isriiPri gvf m-* Ji^f g^fff ^sriPr ^fioTijPri grfT gir 

JTOT g=i^ffT #{f^ ^i^firfnf #r g^^f^gf^r^r ^^Pft gfH< 

^rsTif i fftPn iiTsiinPr ^Tfrfrf — “«^i^iir’‘Pti 

^ttPti fi ^f^siTiJri ^^\r\ ^^Tr srii? #r f% ^ttw 

^rT ^^Kr g^r mU ^ 

^Pi^m ^rPr ii ii 

rf?€7 ‘'’g^’Tsrr tRri^r ^rPii^^'TsPr 

Pr ^r ^ 

^ — ‘VgR^R:^”f^ f% t??! ^f Pr, ^ qR'^r- 

’^Pt, ^ ’nfwji ^Ti^t ^P^i^Pf, 

-^Tf* — ‘Vcr^f.^r g^Ti^T ^ %P??^r ^ ^PrT?f^'T qp?^t^ip3?!^T 

^ Uw^ fi^fr 

g’Tj^'t Pfif^ ^q^iPj^ni] ri T^ff g>^, «n% ^wifff 

■4iP4n Tf^i ^ R^tqt, p^^Kmr? irP/ 

t^^^fjirgiaT Pr^^ifTjw '^rriR 

^rPr P^T Rssfr sfeStP ii ^ ii 

— g’ftr i ^P? h "^jP? ^P ^m] g'rtfj^^f^ ^ ^^P 

P^P ^^^P, S^r ^ sr^r^P P^^P^^^^'tP P’^^P,5rf%^^P 
'P5p ST^'TirP Sf’^I^Rp P^^P, g’^f ^P^I^SP tP* ^ P^T ^ 

irrifii?3tfi?:ffT ^ri^ii^^'i^P P’^^P, ^wi^Wi^sP ^P^P^PIP ^<;niiP 
P^gt^, P^^^ ^ ^^r- P i?(P ^5T Pwitif ^Pv^ff ^Pef ^ig 

q^P^Pi^ P ^ti^t P^W «i^^P^iP t^snP 

«4p|SfI^IP P^ ^ 
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5tit II ^ II 

^ ^ HUM 

5T 4t VW f^TsiT^ ^sft «raT II 111 

g%Tiqfit % f^i|^qfqi?T,trf^^re1u I 
f^tq 1^gU5|TlU l^'sfT «I'*IT II ^11 

-^1.^9 3. . 

f^^^<5rT ^^‘-tii^TsPr ftc^# snfi^c^r 

%^\f^ Hiwr 5tr?ej, f»%r g^r fi^i v^r — g^r ^r ^r ?Tf^ ? 

^Tsp^tfj^r fq fkfk ^5tqr g’fl^wT’^i g^^ qr liKmk fsrqw 

x^jf^ qi x^ qrfi^ g^ir ftr ^*1 ? g-nr qr w qr T4 qrr 

^ ? li H 

‘‘qr qj qi^iTT xmi qjqf^tr qj^f% n qj^itr qi^ qiqrr 

Miq sTTinfir— ‘tq wr^fir tsr WK^ tr gqi^rr qf^nti qr qfifq qf^q^tx’q- 

qr %T fq qrqfT ^qfqi sriifqTqr qf«*3rr qfqqqi’q^ qf^qviqiqT^ 

qjiqfqq^rtr qjq^if^qHT^r w qnqT< qfqqiqr qf^tr qr ^'tfq qf^ririTT qr— q 
qi^’r’Tq qr qr qiqn ^i?fqr %r qj^'r irqr ^fqtr qr qqrqfq%r qr fqqqq?:! qr 

qqqiqr qf ^Tr^fq ^q qf^qq^T^ qrfq, tr qi^‘ qf^q qrqqq^q^r qq qfi:qfq' 
^JTiqqrfq, q qfeqfq* q^fq, qqrnrqrqrqiqqq qrgqrfq, % Jife«^q»qKT fqq, %q 
‘'qq qrqft ^ fq^^fq ii « ii 

q^Tqr — qiqfT qmq qiq^qf^ qf^q qqq^fq^r qfqqqiq^r qq ^qqqq qq^ir 
qqqqqf^ qq qftq^qqR qr ^iq ’qrfl fqqiTT qri'qiqr jfiqtr xt qrq^^ Tq qjqq^ \t 
qfqq^ vq q q ^ q^ qfqfqfq?iq^ Tq qNqirq^ m qq qf^qfq qf^i'qw qr q 
srrqrfq qqr fqif^ ^qqq qqr” qqr fq q*q1- qiq qf^qr qiipqqriqrq ^qfq- 
qifqqr q^qf^qqHiqrfq qiTfq^ qq qrqfifq^ fqrr# qirfq^ qs^qr irf^q^ qrqfiqqr 
qjqiq fq ^q^q q sTiqrfq qqqq qrqft qrq^qf»q qfi?q qf^qrqqitr gqojqrrq q^R q 
fqsrrqTqtfq ii iii 

rr^c^ — qq qfq^tr gtrqr ^sqqfq "q qf^q qf^qiq^r qr q^ qf^ 

qqjqqqrr qftgq^r fti^qq qficqfqq^ fqsfiqrfq q%r qiqif rq qiqiw qftqfqq qqqir 
qiqq^r qqr qrq qqqqq%«f«rqr^r gftqr ’cqfqarrqqrq-f^sq^ q^r qq ^ifqqifq- 
we ^q ^irrqrfq qq qf^tr qngrqK:qqrf»q fq^rrqiftfir ii ^ ii 

qwr ‘'q^”fq qgfq qftqiq^fq qgrq^rqq qqrqrr fqq^t^ i ‘'qiqrr” fq qq^Tiairw 
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»i ?i ^ ^ «r ’R^fTorf^ I 

||C|| 

nS 

Tt^ ^ *lf?f 9 ^T «Tf^?l«lt% I 
^ ^sft tW^IT '?f2%gtTf 114.11 

*tV ^ IJTW in4 5| q^l^ I 

^ '?T'> 5*^ f5R^f% II ^ o II 

»?T% »!T% jftSfsT I 

ST Sl^tJ^TST 5fi^ -?U^jfn II ^ ^ II 

_ ^ qR srH 5?^ I 

^si(si«Hr W Wi^r *rw i “ 5 ^r”fir “^fflw^r”ffr Pni 

rr?Br ‘‘if ?f ainw”f^ f*n^wir^i7sj 

rr^ ^^fCtufrT fT ^?f if ^IJiT ^T ‘"’5|W ’«IWWT”f^ 

ftqw ii ^ ii 

^csrr irR?n*?frr ^‘t 

Ti?r sc^T ^RffT f)ffr#ri?5T^«Titr ff ^i%r 

II et II 

rR^f f% rf f^ 

^fff if % ^^r«T — ^1^ ?f if TJ^f^ 

STT ^r if tr<f fTi^ if ^if^ 

^r i?^r rf Tfirf 

Tnifif ^r II lo II 

^ #l'wrf^5^ixrf^iiTf^^*r ff!*ciT’5??!^ ^fsrtT 

irrt iTft vTSfif if #r ^ffr^iifiif 

f^PrT «Trrr^iirT g^f%ffv^r %ffi?%Tfe^r 
^xff^i?%Tf^ €f^R«fr ’^gffr^’Rrif tr ^JW\ ifii^frf ^i^f^fsii 
y^^rrf^jiifrt'^srT ^(«i ^<wr ^r rr^ rf^iT ^^^ff %fifr 

»T^^I5f W ^r 'i^esTfi^^P^ifT ?j;^r ‘^ifR 

^T fTR ^^^Tf^ffifr iifT^ irra^fff ^Tf’ ^*1% ^ ri^r w^rj^^iif 

rf #i^n^if I# rf^r i% tti^i rf^r ^ 

W rTf^ rf^ H^rfrl^ II il 

fft«l rf W ^ «l#f% ^«i^W ‘'iJW^’frf Tff^. 

^ 1^* ^fH‘ rf ?§^ if if Trf?:Tm?f^ ir -q^f^ 5jqff% 
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ii\ ><ii 

sTfi sira1% 1 

^ fimw 11^ 

w^sifn^'sj f»T^ I 

^ ^ ii ^ 8ii 

fJifl' q®|fa|rIT Wt I 

sf 

n%^ '^w f^^T 'll 



-qir Jif^cf rr<^ ^t^ia ^f^^fsfi ^f^si^Tsisrrf^^- 

ST ^rgmffT n\^ ^f^sif^r^rr sT^ffT ^f^?:«TT- 

if^ if vff<T 5T %ff^ 

?ri5r 

M^{^it\^ xii^^r w f% wrft^T^ ^tfif^^iTiTT 

^Tft^psi ^fe^-gtrr ^•?fR ¥^(vf wift^ fTi^t^r ^^ift^r if<8j^Wf 

Jl^fif ^5f ?Rrf fT ^frl% rffrl^ t^^F-* 

II II 

?FW ‘'^F^t^F’Tfr U^\^i — '‘=5m”frr srriiir^^iifi ^fwr sTFififif 

^F fdtF ^]^z'\ ■q-i’^'r ’^if^ fi^fi srm 

^F f% ’^iFRlF STF^fir ri ^F ^tF^F ^<]fk 

^^rtf<T— f^^%ifi# ^F^^ f? srr m ^^ssF^FFit 

^«F55Ff«T iT^rT •TUT “ft^(fF^’'pTF cl^ 

rT ^*Nf ^ II II 

rn^F “^^fr”pTF ^F^F ^f^^FFF^F ^»W(^5f ’i ST^f 

STFiTFIjfd T^rrf fTriT'?Fir>I^F ^^^F ^^F ’Sljf^ft’m fF^^F ^xrfpj- 

^9iFlf%tF ^^"F ^xftqixgtT ^ ^-i] ^rf «F ST^F ^^4 ^^^F ^W^F 

xif^f^TTF '^fX:^ftn;^F ^XFffrf^frf ^IFFf%^F 'R^'^F xitUF’J^FffT STI^F^Jlf^ X^ 

T^fd — “5^^F^”f*Tl ^fx^lX 2Frf ^ x^xi^ 

g^nFF xr^ dt^F g^FK^ T^f^—'‘^r?rFt^’Tfr ^ff ^ 

^FWFt^ f^^FKiF^ XFiftcFll^ t^fixgiirif^ cFlf^ 

YV^^^JFSffT f^^Ft^m x^f^j^nfr #^Fsf 

^HFFWifFWFt^ ^FfiRF^xifriji^frifir ^ TV v^«iFfir fv’^TTsni VFivit^g ^ 
TWPcV T^fff— '"V^FVtf #Q^l”f?F ^IrFlfvg^ if ^F?FVFl®i VT^ VV f Vf’ftvfirv 

^1X5^ 5t^ «r vT 'vgf^ v^vfv vst “iFW VFrF^F^^’fff 

VF^^ V ^VI^^IFJnnfXVFTVVtif VFfT ^FV^VI rf xiF»TF^ ^TV «IFfFfVF ^ 

fn’it vr TOfiiffrF vr ^vtPt ^fhst fii^Fv vicr vftfvfiff '^wwf '3xq^r?T— 

^firV^F VF^'frf fll^t 'V V^lf^fTF ’V HVV vt jflWlfH 

vrrftf^ VT VI«tIH^F VFJV’tFf^T rflVe^FfqVcril^fH VT f^VlftFV^ 
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TfTT »TT*ft ^ffT II I .1^11 

llWfi I 

WT «ITfW5^ 11? Ill 

II 


f^ *IW ^ qq ^tisaffr 

'3ui«ifiT— “ifff >^re^t”ffr itr^^ m ^ ?:^r. sjqg uq^^r'* <3B,3^fi, 

ft^ ^ ^'I^.srr »IWI'»^tf^ ^f^Pn q-st^ *3^^ l^iq 

gnistsr ?nwt ^*r srwftttflitf v 3f^tPr ii \\! — h 

?t<«r “’ng'if^ ^i^'tfsrer iigr fir»3r>intif«i^”Pr ^ujitfsfHi *rrfltjr qq qjgr 
qfeqqr f% f«qg^srr qiqi^ qri^ qjfq qjiqq^f,. 

ftPr ^ra^iPr ^Pft f? qti# fqf^ qiTifq s^r qirw 'auswifq qiqr- 

’J'Tiffl^Pq qy qj^sfr '3^^ qjq -afqgqqi^ Mair nfqgaqqt q ^-ifir qy 

qisr ^trtsqr- 'sf^qi^ qq qiqtqfquq ^qTinft q Ptqgqfq qq qiiqqiflflfir qs^iq- 
qil# qq 97BT gotwifq qtq qiqPwqtr qtnjqfsrer qt« ^qfqqsqqj 'flq^q^’lf qi^q 
qftqtTT qf^^qttrfq qq’^qpq. qq qtlK^fq qqtqqtlBt qfqi%l qr« Trfq fqsqi^q,! 
fiiqlqfqqiie qrqq^tftPr qqrq*qrPr qw^^q q^qq fqq qrq^jj^q 

^qq fqq qjqPw^ qfq^ fqq qfq^ qjfq ^qrq 'qqtqq qfqg- qfpf— “qqqqfiq” 
’'q qti’jqii^qfeq^ fq^iqnrfqfq qfeqqq qq q^q qj'qiqyqqqiiq qqgqfq 
q?^ qqq^ sftq|q ^^qiqtqqtqfq qr qqq|q qiq%t fqqg^ qtqfqiqf qgqqqq^ir 
qifqq^ q qq qpqq qfq^'iqqr qnqfttqilfx** Iwtq qsi qnqfqq%Tpr 

qirq^ qffqiql fqqfqt%lfq qtjqqiqfqqr qqfqfqt%ifq fqsqiq qiiqptq%r qq- 
q?fqaR fq^i^fir fqqfqt%r ftttq qirfq^ qqfqM%r qyrqqirfqqf fq^rffq 

«tqfqt%r fqqMq^ qq^i qifir fqqf^%T qqfqfqqq^ qqqr q'lfir gqfqrqq qnq- 
fqt%r q fqtqjqrqiq siqqqjifqTqiq f^qfqt%t q qftgqfqqiq q^qq'^rq qqfq- 
fqtq] q ftrqq.fl-q gqiqiq fqqa-Bcqqiqfqi— tPt ?:« fqfqq fqtqf |%qr qfm ^q. 
fqqtqjrfq qqr ii w n ■ 
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A STORY OF SERPENT-WORSHIP. 

By Sri SVi^MACHARAN Sen, B. A. 

In the ancient city of Champaka Nagar (near modern Bhagulpore) 
there lived a wealthy merchant named Chandra-dhar, who was popularly 
known as Chand Sadagar. His wife Sanaka, was a model of a virtuous 
woman. Wealth, honor and every thing that make life worth living 
flowed upon them in abundance. Thus for many a long year tliey enjoyed 
the smiles of fortune. But the wheel of fortune, like the course of true 
love, seldom runs smooth in this ever-changing world. In an evil hour 
he conceived an antipathy against the relentless Manasa, the serpent goddess, 
aud from that time his misfortunes commenced. The goddess never lost 
an opportunity to wreak her vengeance on him, and he in return insulted 
her by all manner of means. In those days there lived the great Dhanvan- 
tari, the father of the Indian science of medicine. During his life-time the 
goddess failed to make her power felt on earth, and all her attempts 
to do mischief by snake poison were bafiled by his skill. As he was the 
family physician of Chandra-dhar, the goddess had always the worst of it 
in the contest between herself and the merchant. But it was nob long before 
the great physician also fell a victim to her wrath. From this time Chandra- 
dhar was left to the tender mercies of the goddess who now found opportunities 
enough to “ feed fat the ancient grudge she bore him.” His six sous died 
one after another of snake-bite. His barges which were heavily laden 
with merchandise, were all lost in the sea. His friends forsook him. Every 
day brought a fresh trouble to him. But instead of crushing him, these 
reverses served only to give fresh impetus to his spirit of defiance against 
the inexorable goddess. His cup of sorrow was, however, not yet full. 
Thus discomfitted, the goddess hit upon another plan to crown his sorrows 
(and as he had been infatuated by repeated misfortunes it did not fail 
to take effect.) A dancing hoy and a dancing girl of the court of Indra 
having been condemned to undergo the sorrows of mundane existence; 
the goddess Manasa determined to turn this incident to her advantage. 
She caused them to be born, one as the son of Chandra-dhar aud the other 
as the dauirhter of king Shaheraj. The son bore on his person all the 
auspicious signs of good fortune. He w^as accordingly named Lakshraindar. 
The daughter being of exquisite beauty was named Vipula. Lakshmindar 
soon grew up to be a handsome young man well versed in all the different 
branches of learning, and his reputation spread over the length and breadth of 
the country. His parents wished to see him matched with a girl thoroughly 
worthy of himself. The fame of Vipula’s beauty and accomplishments had 
spread far and wide. Chandra-dhar with his family priest Joshi, proceeded to 
the court of Shaheraj, where they were received with due honor. ButShaheraj 
was a devoted worshipper of the goddess Manasa. It is not therefore at all 
surprising that he regarded the idea of an alliance with Chandra-dhar s son 
with an insuperable repugnance. Chandra-dhar had, in consequence, to retui n 
crestfallen. At this juncture the inter \ ention of the goddess Manasd solved 
the difficulty. In the disguise of an old woman slje appeared before Vipula 
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and thus addressed her : Lakshmindar is the only young man worthy of 
you, oh maiden ! Therefore lose no time to make your mind known to your 
parents.” Vipula had also become enamoured of Lakshmindar by report. 
So casting off her modesty, she sent one of her handmaids to communicate her 
desii'e to her parents. On hearing of his daughter’s desires the king 
found himself on the horns of a dilemma : his own religious convic- 
tions on the one side and his daughter’s happiness on the other. His heart 
turned within himself as ho thought of the magnitude of the impudence 
to which he would render himself liable if ho were to go a-begging for the 
very thing which he had once despised. His mind was also tilled with 
grave misgivings as to tlio manner in which any such overture from him 
would bo received by one who had exprienced such mortification at his hands. * 
But at lasb his love for his daughter prevailed over all other con- 
siderations. He wont to Cliandra-dhar, excused himself by saying that he 
had rejected his proposal only to test the strength of his desire. Chandra- 
dliar, too, reluctant to let such a girl slip from his hands, consented to the 
proposal. The marriage passed off smoothly. Vipula took leave of her 
parents with tears in her eyes and proceeded to her husband’s place with 
a heavy heart. The happy pair returning home in great pomp and ceremony, 
found life all joy, all sunshine. They had no idea of the thick cloud that was 
hovering overhead, and which was so suddenly to burst upon them and 
involve all in one common gloom. Chandra-dliar had already taken every 
precaution to protect himself from the fury of the serpent goddess Manasa, 
and had erected a castle of iron which was very carefully secured against 
serpents however insidioiis, and constantly guarded it on all sides. But the 
malignant goddess secretly induced the mason to keep an imperceptible 
hole in the iron wall no bigger than a thread, for the accomplishment of her 
fell purpose. When Lakshmindar and his fair bride Vipula, had gone 
to rest the night after their marriage, and their eyes were soon closed 
in otherwise happy profound sleep. Manasa steeped the guards in deep slum- 
ber. Her messenger of death the serpent Kalanaga, tliat darkest and most 
poisonous of its spccic.s, now entered the bridal chamber and sucked the life- 
blood out of sleeping Lakshmindar. When Vipula awoke, she found that her 
husband’s life Avas extinct, and that the serpent was escaping through the hole. 
She immediately cut olf its tail, wept over the death of her husband in 
most plaintive strains, sufficient to melt stones. The sudden death of Laksh- 
mindar threw the Avliolc family into indescribable grief. The unhappy 
Vipula, though overpowered Avith grief, prepared herself for a voyage to the 
la id of the gods to restore her husband to life. 

Placing the corpse of her husband upon her lap, seated on a raft, 
the lonely Avidow floated down tlic stream, yiio thus lifted up her voice in 
humble prayer to the goddt'ss Manasa : “ O, mother goddess, may this raft 
bo borne safely to ilie region of the gods ! ” And though her heart was 
groaning under the Aveiglit of insufferable anguish, licr countenance bright- 
ened up as she thought of the noble Avork upon which she bad embarked, 
and as she looked forward to the happy day Avhen she Avould return to 
her native land, her beloved husband restored to her bosom and herself 
crowned Avith a laurel of undying glory. 

After she had gone a little way, she found lier passage obstructed by a 
formidable monster of a crow named Nilambara, Avho thus addressed her : 

“ O, foolish girl, this corpse will make me a hearty meal, give it up to me. 
Though, I have the poAver to get it by force, yeti forbear from doing so, only 
from the fear of incurring a faithful widow’s curse. ” But Vipula fortified by 
the unswerving devotion to her lord, let the raft glide on gently undaunted 
by the menace, uutil it. reached a place whore lived a fallen woman. 
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She thus addressed Vipula : ** O, foolish womaif, why suffer your youthful 
beauty to wither away in vain, like a flower that is blown in a wilderness. 
Leave that corpse and take another husband to your liking.” Vipul^ 
whose heart liad been steeled against all temptations turned a deaf ear 
to her alluring words. The raft glided on. She then met with a person 
who had been driven to poverty by gambling. She helped him with a ring 
in order to save him from starvation. As she passed on, she encountered 
two very savage boatmen, among whom ensued a fierce struggle for the 
possession of her fair person. Vipula finding tliat she had no means of escape 
from the clutches of these wicked men, prayed in despair to Heaven that the 
boat might sink. Down, went the boat to the infinite surprise of everyone. The 
raft glided on. But she had not gone very far when her uncle-in-law named 
Bankai, meeting the raft and being charmed with her beauty began to strug- 
gle hard to make her the victim of his lust. Though unknown to each other 
she told him her woeful tale. But nothing could soften his obdurate heart. 
She had now no alternative but to cry for mercy to God. And lo ! imme- 
diately there was formed a shoal on which his vessel struck. Being thus 
again miraculously delivered, slie pursued her course until she met with 
lier brother who used all his powers of persuasion, adding tears to entreaty, 
in order to induce her to abandon her firm purpose. Bub they, could uot 
bend the inflexible determination of her mind. The raft glided on and 
she next reached a point whore the stream shot off into three branches. 
The sky overhead was overcast with a tliick cloud. Ahead lay the endless 
blue expanse of water lasliod into mountain waves by tho roaring winds. 
The beauteous person of Lakshrnindar, now piitritiod and loathsome, attracted 
a host of greedy monsters of tho deej) by its awful stench, tho lino proportions 
of his body had now become a horrid unsightly mass. 

O ! what a sad contrast did it now present. That indescribable youthful 
charm had now disappeared. Those quick flashing eyes whicli reflected 
unbounded joy and energy were now clo.scd for ever. The rose-bud of health 
which glowed upon his cheeks had now faded away. His lips whereon 
played a cheerful smile had now become lack-lustre. 

The putrid flesh was falling away from tho bones and being devoured by 
the ravenous animals. One of his joints had been washed off and devoured 
by a monster fish. In this dreadful situation, what was the poor lonely 
widow to do ; she did uot know which way to proceed in seavcli of Dovaloka 
the land of the gods. In utter helplessness and deep distress, she began to 
weep piteously like a child. The goddes Manasii moved to pity by her lamen- 
tations now appeared before her again in the disguise of an old woman, and 
thus addressed her : “ Direct your course along that asli-eoloiued stream : 

this will lead you to your destination ; the stream has received its colour from 
the washing flf the clothes of the gods in its water.” Being cheered by these 
words, she pursued on her course, till at length she came in sight of the long- 
wished for land, the region of tho gods. On getting ashore, she heard the 
whistle of a washerwoman who was busily washing the clothes of the gods, 
and having reverentially approaclicd her, greeted her with these words : “ You 
are unto me like a mother : On the wedding night, mv husband died of snake- 
bite. I have, therefore, come hero in the hope of propitiating tho gods 
that they may restore my husband to life ; therefore have compassion upon mo 
and help me in my distress. ” The celestial laundress was moved to 
pity and told her to bury tho bones of her Iinsband near the shore. Then, 
with the permission of the good woman, Vipula began to help her in 
washing tho clothes. She first took up the clothes of S'iva and Gauri, and 
then took up tho clothes of Mauasa. She first wu'ote the name of tho 
goddesses on the bark of a tree, and having made humble obeisance to it, set 
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to work. When she had done the washing, the divine washerwoman became 
highly pleased with her work and allowed her to accompany her to the pre- 
sence of the gods. Tlie goddess Manasa, being highly pleased with the remark- 
ably clear appearance of her clothes, was curious to know who had washed them 
on this occasion. But the heavenly washerwoman simply told her that it was her 
sister’s daughter. The god S^iva also, being pleased, wished to see the person 
who had washed his clothes, Vipula being introduced to his presence, he was 
highly pleased with her prepossessing appearance, and called for a dance. 
The next day also, she appeared charmingly attired in the court of S'iva, 
where all the gods being invited, were awaiting her arrival with anxious 
suspense. The beauty and grace of her person, the light sylph-like move- 
ment of her limbs, the sweet melody of her voice, her captivating manners, 
the gorgeousiie.ss of her dress — all these held the gods spell-bound and 
loud shouts of a2)plause began to burst from all sides when she danced. Being 
requested by the gods to state what reward she would have, she prayed for the 
life of her husband who had fallen a victim to the wrath of Manasa and for 
whose sake she had performed this dangerous voyage Being of a soft 
and compassionate heart the goddess Chandika felt sympathy in her distress. 
But the malicious goddess Manasa, began to taunt her saying : “ Thou vile 
wretch of a woman, how darest thou tell such an unblushing lie ” ! But 
Vipula unmoved by her taunts, continued : — “ It was the serpent Kala Naga 
that had put an end to the life of her beloved one.” Then by the command of 
S'iva, all the serpents that inhabit the three worlds, viz., heaven, earth and 
hell, were brought together, and Vipula pointed out Kala Naga ; and when she 
showed his tail which she had cut off, her veracity was established beyond 
doubt. Being thus given the lie direct in this singular way, what could 
Manasa do but comply with the united wishes of the gods. Vipula produced 
the bones of her husband. But as the knee-joint was wanting, the goddess 
waxed exceeding wroth, and said that her husband would be deformed. 
The thought that she was the cause of her husband’s deformity was too much 
for her, and she burst into tears with extreme mental agony. The goddess 
being moved to pity sat in meditation; and finding that the joint had been de- 
voured by a fish, had it restored. Before restoring him to life, however, she 
extorted this promise from Vipula that, before getting ashore, she must see that 
Chandra-dhar sacrificed one hundred thousand animals in honour of her. 
Vipula now renewed her dance. Being questioned as to its cause, she 
continued her dance. The Goddess Manasa addressing her said, that since 
she had gained her wished for object, she might now depart in glee to 
her native land. But Vipula said that her father-in-law was of a very 
perverse temper and would not be persuaded to offer sacrifices to her, 
unless he had his other six sons and his physician Dhanvantari, restored to 
him. The goddess, though reluctant, was at last induced to grant this 
prayer. Thus encouraged, Vipula began to dance again with redoubled 
energy, and mildly said : “ The raft on which I came has become rotten. 

I therefore beseech you to restore the fourteen barges of my father-in-law with 
all their cargoes, which had been lost. This prayer too, was at last granted. 

Having thus reached the consummation of her joys, she took leave of the 
gods with a heart overflowing with gratitude, and set out for her native 
land. Before landing ashore Lakshmindar made a very beautiful fan on 
which was wrought a hymn to the goddess Manasa with the name of Chandra- 
dhar and Sauaka, and of its maker Lakshmindar. With this fan in her hand, 
Vipula went to visit her father-in-law and mother-in-law in the disguise of a 
fisher-woman. The fan by its wonderful artistic skill attracted a large 
crowd who, in their eagerness to possess themselves of it, out-bid each other. 
But Vipula declined to part with it for any price. Before she departed she 
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left the fan in a conspicuous place. When the fan had been brought to Sanaka, 
she became transported with joy as she read the name of her lost son Laksh- 
mindar. How inexpressible was the joy of Chandra-dhar as he beheld all 
his sons and his barges ; with what eagerness did he long to embrace his sons 
who were all but lost. But his joy was tamed into wild wrath, as he was 
told that his sons could not land ashore before he had sacrificed one hundred 
thousand animals in honour of the goddess Manasa. He began to blaspheme 
her in no measured terms and persisted in his deep hatred against her. With 
very great difficulty he was however brought to his senses, and persuaded to 
do honor to her. Thus he was restored to his former grandeur and wealth 
by the kindness of Manasa, and thus was the worship of the Serpent Goddess 
Manasa introduced. 

N.B . — With this may he read the followinf? paper on ‘ The Ndga Panchami Ceremony, 
by Mr. D. Noogi, which appeared in the “ National Magazine ” a few months ago. — Ed. 


The Manasa, or Ndga Panchami Ceremony. 

This Pdjd is performed on the last day of AshAr, which falls in July. The deities are 
the goddess ManasA, or PadmA, the daughter of Siva and wife of JaratkAru, and her 
offspring, the snake-king Ananta, and his four brothers. It is a worship of snakes — a relic 
perhaps, of the faith of the old aborigines of India, who have also bequeathed to us the 
legacy of stone and tree worship and swelled the Hindu pantheon with such deities as 
Jar4sura, the god of Fevers, SitaU, the goddess of small-pox, etc. PadmA and her rop- 
tilean brood are worshipped towards the beginning of the rains, as it is in that season that 
a groat part of the country being submerged, all dry places and dwellings of men in villages 
are infested by this dreadful scourge of man. Manasa is sometimes worshipped in an 
image described as follows in the Devi Parana , — “ She is as charming as the moon and adorn- 
ed with pearls, specially with such as are to bo found in the heads of snakes, mounted on a 
drake, and attended by the eight chief snakes. 


The Tale. 

The Livine'human Itelat ionship. 

Krisidhan, a rich farmer, had seven sous all of whom were married. On a cold rainy 
day their seven wives wont for a bath to a neighbouring tank, and fell to talking of what 
each of them would best enjoy on such a day as that The eldest said she could wish for 
nothing better than to be at her father’s house, have a good meal of fish and flesh, and 
nothing more to do than sle(?p and wake to bo hungry again. The second was of opinion 
that the best thing one could wish for on such a foul day, was to be at one’s father’s house, 
to have plenty of ready-made sweetmeats and cakes to eat, and to be sitting or reclining 
listlessly the whole day long. And so on ; all the six wives had each her say excepting the 
seventh — the youngest. She kept so mournfully silent all throughout the conversation 
that one of her companions enquired, saying, “ Sister, why don’t you too say what you would 
wish for ? We all have had our turn, it is yours now,” To this, replying, “ Sister,” cried 
she, ” you have each a father and a father’s house to go to, and have wished yourselves 
there eating and sleeping as best likes you ; but you know, sister, I have no place excepting 
my present abode to go to, and no other relatives besides those whom I have got here, to 
try to please my tastes ! ” ” But, sister,” said the former, “ we are not going to enjoy our- 

selves for the wish ; our chances are as romoto as yours ; all this is mere idle talk to keep 
our tongues agoing.” “ If that bo so,” rejoined LahanA, for that was the name of the 
youngest wife, ” 1 will not disappoint you. On such a day as this I should greatly like to 
have a full meal of Ml fish, and not a stroke of work to do the whole day.” 

When they had bathed and filled each one her pitether, on their way homeward, 
LahanA, who was a little in front of the company, espied in a little pool, no bigger than the 
space covered by a cow’s hoof, two Ml fishes splashing about merrily. One of her sisters- 
in-law, coming up cried out gaily, “ Here, my sisters, we all wished in vain for we wished 
it too readily, whereas LahanA, it appears, did not sigh in vain, for are not here a pair of 
as good Ml fishes as one could wish to eat ? ” “ LahanA,” said the eldest coming up, “ take 
them with you in your cloth, my girl ; as it is your turn to-day, and the whole month to 
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cook, you will have an opportunity of cooking^ and eating them when the family meal is 
over.” And bo Lahana carried the fish home in her cloth. 

Now those two fishes were no fish at all, but two of the divine serpqnts — Ahir&j and 
Manir&j, who, out of a mere whim, had put on the piscine shape, and now wished to try the 
heart of Lahantl. When the general meal was over, LahanS, remembered her Ml fishes and 
went to fetch them from under the cover of a basket in a corner of the kitchen. 

But in the meantime the fish had re-assumed their original shape of terrible snakes, just 
to see what the girl would do under the circumstances, and, of course, because they had no 
wish to bo spiced, cooked, and eaten. LahanA, started back in surprise ; but was not 
confused, and being naturally of a tender and pious turn of mind, rightly guessed that 
there was something more than met her eye in fishes changing into snakes. As the reptiles 
showed no inclination to harm her, sho had confidence enough to take them up in her hand, 
and place them in an empty cooking vessel, whom she regularly fed them with milk and 
plantains every day. This she did for a month ; and when her turn of officiating at the 
kitchen was ended, one of her six sisters-in-law took her place. Her successor did not 
know that the snakes were being cared for in a cooking vessel, and when by chance sho 
opened the lid of the vessel, they hissed and*darted forward at the scent of one who was not 
their own. “ What daughter of a snake-charmer have we got here,” cried the young 
woman in horror, ” that cherishes snakes in a cooking vessel, and will have some of us, poor 
creatures, bitten and killed one of these days ?” Lahantl removed them to the store-house 
where corn was deposited, and fed them there. And when, after a month or so, her mother- 
in-law went into the granary to fetch some corn, the snakes, as before, hissed and foamed at 
the scent of one who was not their own. “ What daughter of a snake-charmer have we got 
here, that cherishes snakes in a granary and will have some of us, poor creatures, bitten 
and killed one of these days ? ” gasped she too, falling back terrified. Lahainl removed her 
charge once again somewhere else and fed and nourished them all the same, until that year 
of plenty passed away, and she could get milk and plantains no longer. So she took them 
to a neighbouring field, and saying, “ Bear creatures, whom I scarcely know by what name 
to call, I am a poor woman a dependant on others. I find it now beyond my means to feed 
you any longer. It behoves you, therefore, to go your way and do mo and mine no harin.” 
She placed them on a sod and came away. 

The snakes were, as 1 have told you before, divine beings, sons of the goddess Manasa 
or Padmd, When they had gone homo to the nether worlds and like spoilt children taken 
their seats on tho lap of their mother, “ Mother,” said they “ wo have had strange adven- 
tures this time on Earth,” and related the whole story of how they had turned themselves 
into Ml fishes and had been taken home by LahanA,, and }iow they had re-assnmed their 
proper shapes when on tho point of being cooked and eaten, and how they had been fed and 
nourished by her for a whole year. “Now mother,” added they, “it besotMns ns to do 
something in return for this daughter of man. She has been very kind ami devoted to ns 
and but for failure of means would not have parted with us. We know she has no one in her 
father’s race to give her a welcome homo for a change and recreation. W e would wo could 
get her here like her own brothers and you would fill tho place of a mother to her.” My 
darlings,” replied she, “ this were hard to do ; you arc divine and she human. How can 
there bo an alliance, or any close intercourse, between her aud you ? But I would not in- 
terfere with a generous design. You may fetch her here ; if she do not have tho very best 
of tho new relationship E shall not be to blame for it ! ” 

The two brothers, Ahirilj and Maniraj, highly delighted, set out again for tho Earth ; 
and when they had come near the house of the fariiler, they put on the disguise of two 
young men, and had themselves in a trice attended by a long train of servants carrying all 
sorts of presents of spices and wearing apparel, and bearers witli a palauquin to carry 
LahanA, and maid servants to attend her. 

At the gate of tho farmer’s house they knocked, — “ Path or-in -law, arc yon at home ? 
Mother-in-law, are yon at homo ? We are brothers of tho wife of your youngest son come 
to see her.” And they throw tho gate open, much wondering, however, who these brothers 
might be and whence, as it was well-known she had none. But tlie sight of tho long train 
of servants bearing presents quickly wrought a change in their minds, reasoning as they 
and their good neighbours did, “ Why should they not bo her brothers ? Who but they, 
that hold her near to their hearts, could give such presents ? ” And when the now comers 
further said that they had gone for trade to a distant country before Lahana was born 
and had not been home all tho years sho had grown up and boon married, and that they 
had now come to take her homo for a few days, they all said, “It must be so ; they were 
her brothers though they (the farmer and his neighbours) know nothing about it. Wero 
there not many things of which people knew very little, yet they were perfectly true ?” 
They then welcomed the brothers and the sight of tho presents gladdened their hearts. 
LahanA had her misgivings, but sho did not allow hor tongue to utter what passed in her 
mind. After tho mid-day meal had been eaten, AhirAj and Maifjiiruj obtained permission of 
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the farmer to take her with titem for a few days ; and in an auspicious moment they star- 
ted on their journey. 

Tho three — two divine and one human beinpf— -wending their way at a rapid rate, now 
stood on the shore of a wide, wide lake. They were only three, for tho long train of ser- 
vants had melted into thin air a few miles from the farmer’s house. AhirAj and ManirAj 
now explained matters, saying, “ Child of man, you have possibly perceived by this time 
that we are not of your species ; we are divine, and sons of Padma Rani. It was wo in the 
shape of snakes whom you nojirished with milk and plantains ; and wo mean to do you a 
good turn. Consider us your brothers, for like brothers wo shall love and recompense you.” 
With that they metamorphosed themselves into snakes, and bidding LahanA hold fast by 
their tails, plunged intd tho water. They had previously taken care to blind-fold her with 
a piece of cloth so that she might not see the dreadful sights that would soon present 
themselves to view. They swam to tho middle of tho lake and then dived headlong down, 
Lahana holding tightly on. She heard such strange sounds and felt such strange? sensations 
all along } but she did not see anything. When at last they came to a atamlsLill and the 
bandage on her eyes was removed she was in a strange country where everything was 
unlike what she was accustomed to. Her brothers told her it was their country. “ Sister,” 
added they, “ when we take you homo you will find mother laying on a couch of gold with 
her feet upon a foot-pad of silver, and she is being fanned with a fan made of tho white 
cow’s hair j salute her by prostrating yourself on the ground before her.” She promised to 
obey. 

LahatiA, had not boon in the abode of Padma Rani for a week before it was tirao for the 
goddess to como to tho Earth to enjoy the that would be offered her. On the eve of 
her departure she called Lahana to her side, and desired her to keep the house in her 
absoheo. “ LahanD, ” she said, every day in the morning as soon as the milkman and the 
fruiterer have brought in their loads, boil the one and peel the other, and mix them, and 
pour a quantity in each of theso holes wherein live my children ; do not forget this, or you 
will not be certain of your own safety.” 

It so happened, on tho second day of the goddess’s absence from home, that when tho 
milkman and the fruiterer brought milk and plantains, and it was high time that Laliand 
should bo bestirring herself, she was sleeping tho heavy sleep of a woman gone far with 
cliild. Tho reptilian brood of her adopted mother wore hissing and glaring from all tho 
holes in tho floor and walls, when she woke with a start, and quickly kindling n lire boiled 
the milk, and mixed it with plantains crushed, and poured the burning mixture into each 
of the holes. This, rather than putting out tho raging flame of hunger within, was like to 
put out the fire of life ; for somo of tlio snakes had their heads, some their tongues, some 
their eyes, somo their life, and some their tails scalded and burnt. And they hissed and 
groaned tho fiercer. Furious with pain some of them wore for killing Lahana instantly, 
some for waiting only till their mother returned. But Karkat Nag, youngest of Padma 
RAn’i’s sons, was the most ill-tempered of them all, and issuing from his hole with a bound, 
bit LahanA and W'hon life was extinct let her lio on tho floor under tho cover of a basket. 

Meantime the goddess Padma RAni, seated on her throne in tho house of worship on 
Earth, hjj,d her throne shaken unaccountably. It boded ill ; and by means of yoga^ (mental 
abstraction) she knew how matters stood at her house. So hurriedly going through the 
business on hand, she repaired quickly to her homo in tho nether regions. 

Scarcely had she set her foot on tho threshold of her house than a hundred angry 
voices wero up, crying, groaning, cursing, anti complaniug of what LahanA had done. She 
consoled them all with soothing words and healing their scalds by passing her hand over 
the affected parts. She took Karkat N tg severely to task for being so vengeful and bathed 
the lifeless Lahafla in nectar, who thereupon rose instantly from tho dead. This done, 
Padma Rani turned to her children, and smiling, “ Children,” said she, “ we have had enough 
of our human alliance, I trust j it is time the daughter of men be sent back to her earthly 
homo before further evil betake her.” They oquiesced, but they would not bedeck the 
whole of her person with jewels, as is tho custom, but only half of it in memory of tho in- 
juries she had done them. When every preparation was made against tho journey, tho 
goddess called LahanA to her side and, caressing her head, said, “ Lahand those children of 
ttiine are not, as you have scon, the meekest of creatures, so you should bo advised as to how 
you need bear yourself with regard to them. Let mo tell you that when Ahiraj and Mani- 
raj have taken you home they will loiter about invisibly to hoar what you say of them j so 
touch your mother-in-law’s feet with that one of yours whereon you have worn the mal 
(bangles) when she comes to take you out of tho palanquin, and when she cries in disgust 
‘ Ha, daughter, had you not bettor reserve tho vanity of your heart for the day when they 
shall find means to set off the whole of your person instead of only half of it with Pfoid ?’ 
say in reply, * Long life to mother Padma Riini, mother-in-law, and to brothers Ahiraj and 
ManirAj J if I have got ornaments only on half of my body this time I shall have them on 
the other half too by and by.’ ” And she promised to obey her. 
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She then set out in company of her brothers, and by the fame way and through 
same wide, wide lake they returned till they came within a few miles of the farm 
house, when AhirAj and ManirAj changed themselv'es into two young men, as beforjf j 
had Lahana placed in a palanquin and themselves attended by a long train of iwf^Qd 
bearing rich presents. Arrived at the gate of the farmer's house, they knocked^ 

** Father-in-law are you at homo? Mother-in-law, are you at home ? We are brothe^^oW ( 
wife of your youngest son como to bring her back.” And they opened the ga^K]xat 
mother-in-law came to receive LahanA, and she, in dismounting, touched her feet v^L^tape 
one of hers on which there was the malj whereon the mother-in-law cried in disgu^Bgood 
daughter, had you not better reserve the vanity of your heart,” etc. And L'.^K^ith 
instructed, replied, “ Long life to mother Padma RAnl, O mother-in-law, and to ^^■(;heir 
AhirAj and Maniraj ! if I have got ornaments on only half of my body this tin piei 

have them on the other half too by and by.” Ahirflj and ManirAj, who were 
about invisibly, were much pleased at this reply, for it showed that though they ^B^hat 
used her quite well, inasmuch as they had bedecked only half her person, she bore tli^ft pilr 
spite, nay, wished them long life. ^ 

When they returned home they said as much to their mother, and also, “ We must p 
the girl again here for a few days so that wo may remove the blemish of her having on 
one half of her pereoii adorned. It is a good girl, mother, that does not speak ill even 
those who have done her ill.” 

The goddess approving, they set out again for the earth. Very rich presents gla 
dened the heart of the farmer and his wife, and they did not object to Lahana’s going wi 
her so-callcd brothers a second time. The few days that she spent in their abode this tin 
passed without any mishap, and she was bedecked with jewels on that half of her bo( 
which had been left bare previously. Padma Rant, who was always her woll-wishor, gtf 
her some parting instructions before she was dismissed in company of Ahiraj and Manii.j 
who, as before, were to take her back to her earthly home. As soon as Lahund had dismoii 
ted from her palanquin in the loving embrace of her mother-in-law, she, in comiDliance wi 
the instruction^ she had received, scattered a handful of paddy on the courtyard, and picks 
them up, inquired of a neighbour, ” Sister, how fares ho who turns good to evil ? ” A 
the neighbour answered, ” He is burnt to ashes, sister, who turns good to evil.” And 1 
tliere fell from the air above two small handfuls of ashes at the feet of LahaiiA Slio kni 
them to be all the remains of AhirAj and ManirAj who had been loitering about invisibly 
overhear what might bo said of them in that house. Padma Rinil had taught LaliaiiA sor 
words of a charm, which she had no sooner pronounced upon the ashes than the sorpei 
sprang back to life and bade her adieu for good. 

They had not gone far before they fell to conversing with each other. ” Manin^ 
said his brother, “ this child of man, LahanA, must be an exceptionally good girl ; w 
reduced to ashes by the decree of a relontlc.S8 fate, she gave us life. Hut we have noi 
yet done much for her ; let us be more liberal.” And they put their hcjids together i 
pitched upon a plan. They made the best of their way to the palace of the king of 
country and bit to death the you?ig prince — his only son. Oh ! what wailing was tin 
then, what a tempest of grief, what confusion, and what running far and near in ^'arcli 
snake-doctors. Ahiraj and ManirAJ had in the meantime disguised themselves as two o 
Brahmins, and were walking leisurely towards the palace. They inquired, as if quite ititi 
cently, of those who were running to and from the palace, what was the matter, aiid wli 
unsettled them ; and on being told what it was, they said they w'cre snake-doctors and we 
confident that they could cure the prince in no time. In a minute they w'ere carried iu 
the presence of the king to whom, said they, ” Gri*at king, we will cure your son on oi 
condition ; it is that you will adopt the wife of the youngest son of the funner KrisiiUni 
living in your territory, as a daughter of your own house, and that you will treat her i 
every way as such— fetching her to your palace and entertaining her right royally from tin 
to time, and heaping upon her and her relations this wmrld’s goods, of which you have f 
large a share and they so little.” The king, of course, readily promised to do all this af 
more; and Ahiraj and Maniraj took off the venom they had instilled into the body of tli 
prince. He got up as if after a refreshing sleep. There was now great rejoicing, and sons 
and laughter flowed. 

Thus did AhirAj and Maniraj provide a father’s house for the fatherless Lahana, wli 
was henceforth frequently sent for and welcomed at the palace and treated as a daughter t 
the house. She enjoyed the sweets of such a high connection for many a long year : nH. ' 
must be remembered, by favour of Padma Rani ; and when she was dead, was driven i 
Heaven in a chariot of light, also through the interceasiou of the same affable goddess. 
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f'wmJrmp, 

* The Second Qaarfcerly^Meetihg of the Buddhist Text S’ociety of Jndia, 
was held in the iiall of the British Indian Association on Tuesday evening, 
the 16th May. In the absence of Sir Alfred Croft, the President, Dr. MahkiP 
DBALAL Sircar, the Vice-President, took the Chair. He opened the proceedings 
by saying that the first item of business Was, for the patron of tho Society, 
MfthAraja Sir Jotindra Mohan Tagore, to introduce his distinguished guest, 
Horiu Toki, the Buddhist High priest of Japan, to the Meeting. ’ It must be a 
great satisfaction to them to know that one of the greatest iiobremcji of 
Bengal would introduce to* them a no less distinguished visitor to Calcutta 
than the Budc^iist High priest of Tokyo in Japan. 

Maharaja Sir Jotindra Mohan Tagore BWiddur, K. C. S. I., in introducing 
the Buddhist High priest, said ; — 

• 

Gentlemen,* • • 

You are no douht -aware that wc have now among us a distinguished 
visitor from Japan. I mean the Right Revd. Horiu Toki, tfie great liiuldhist 
High priest ,\^io has come on a pilgrimage’to the shrines o^f Gaya and certain 
.other holy places. Since the palmiest days of Buddhism in India, I bedieve, 
seldom has a foreigner of that periiiuasion, occupying sucli high rank and 
position, visited our shores.- Now, it is my proud privilege to introduce this 
Revd. Gentleman to you,, and I am sure * we all will cheerfully accord his 
Holiness that cordial welcome which his distinguished rank demands. It 
is a fortunate • co-incidence, that this* evening our well-.knovvn and learned 
friend parat Chandra Das, C. I. E., whose scholarly researches in Bud- 
dhist literature have justly earned for him a high reputation, will deliver 
a discourse iu connection with Buddlusm, which we have eA’^ery . reason 
to expect will be very interesting. The occasion', tlierefove, eminently 
befits the rece^ition we accord to His Holiness and his honored presence no 
loss befits tho’occasion* for which avc haye met here. .Our distinguished friend 
parat Chandra ipay have something further to say ’regarding the visit of 
His Holiness, so I will not take up your time any longer, 

Qarat Chandra Das, at the request of tho President, then* exhibited 
twenty-one figures gf Tjini Devi brought by liim from the temple of Cliankya 
Lama Lalitavajt’a, in Peking. He said that in travelling from India to China 
the head-dressijs of the deities Avere a little altered, but a good deal of Indian 
ovnaments, as they would observe, still adorned their persons. Those t^ycnty- 
ono female deities (manifestations) of Tara Devi .Avere not known in the 
sacred books of* the Hindus; but they Avere known in Tibet, as avoII as 
in Mongolia and China. • Avalokite^vara Bodhtsallva, as shoAvn in tlio 
picture, was in his Tantrio mood, and in that mood he had sjmibolically twenty- 
one ‘Wives. Tho Tara Devi was symbolical of Prajnd BdmmUd, supreme 
■wisdom — wisdoML taken to Its extreme boundary. 

Mr. PuRNA Chandra Mukhopadhyaa’a, the Government Archneologist, then^ 
exhibited an archaic silver Lotus lately discovered by him iu a Buddhist cave 
near Colgong in the Bhagulpore- district. He saic^ that it was found in a 
hmhur quarry at Pathuriagbat, along with several other relic's, Avhoro an 
elaborate temple once existed. It. was* found well preso.rved in a a'cssoT wdli 
nine other relics, and tho Pandas (resident priests) got possession of it. No 
sooner did he see it- than he realised its importance, and tried to secure it tor 

1 ** • . 
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the Museum ; but the Pdndd>s put a commercial value on.it, and wanted Rs. 500 
for it^ h5 offered Rs. 5Q but- could not f^et it. At last he spoke to 
Mr. Skrine, the district magistrate, who secured it*through the aid of ijlie police, 
the sum of Rs. 50^ which he had given, being distributed among the original 
finders ; the *2^dndds got nothing. The relic was over ^1,000 years old. 
Another relic was that of a six-heacted and six-handed Bhairava ; but he did# 
not propose to give them any history of that. The speaker then gave .the 
Brahmanical meaning of the lotus, saying that it was a flower held sacred not 
8nly by the Brahmans, but by all the nations of the world, and explained how 
beautifully the idea of creation was illustrated by it. 

Maharaj Kumar ^enoy Krishna Dev then read the Rev. Seelakkhandha’s 
note on the Sanskrit work called Vrittarnalak^ya, by Ramachandra Kavi- 
bharati, of ancient Gaur, and Pandit Satyavrata Sarna^rami read a few 
passages from the Vrittamalakhya work, descriptive of Lanka. • • 

(Jarat Chandra .Das brought the business of the Meeting to a close 
by delivering a short discourse on the close relationship of -the Mahayana 
School of Buddhism to Hinduism. He said that the great doctrine of 
Buddhism was Nirvana^ a word which he need not explain to them. In the 
picture or illustration before them they saw a circle, which wasi said to be 
the wheel of transmigratory existence, and consisted of six stages. Thia 
circle was held, f^s they saw, firm in the hold of the Lord of Death, There 
were three things depicted in the centre, which prevented them from attain- 
ing to the state of Nirvdna, the ideal beatitude and immortality of the Buddhists. 
These three tiling, were represented by the pig (ilfo/wt or stupidity), the 
serpent (anger), and the fowl (lust). ‘Buddha said that if they conquered all 
these three, they could then get out of the clutches of the Lord of Death. 
The speaker then proceeded to enlarge on Buddhism, saying that for many 
yeors Buddhism was an ascetical doctrine of the Brahmanical religion, 
Buddha was an ascetic, and he said that whoever wished to join him should 
.become a reclnser It was said by some, but incoriectly, that Buddha never 
recognized caste, but levelled it. This was not so: he did not disturb the social 
'polity of the people-householders, as' ho (the speaker) would show by texts in" 
the Society’s Journal, His monks, it was true, had no caste, but this was 
because they renounced worldly life and could cook no food for themselves, 
but travel from door, to door, and Ccot whatever was offei'fed .them’ Buddha, 
besides, Avas not a social reformer, and up to the 13th century after Christ 
there was no difference between Buddhism and Hinduism in reference to 
social polity and caste. 

A short note on the archaic silver Lotus, by Mr. P. C, Miikhopadhyaya. 
SILVER LOTUS. 

The lotus was exhumed in the month of Mdtjha (January-February) 
of last year, in a kunkut quarry at Chandipore, close to a Devistkdnaj an old 
temple-site, where the villagers %till worship the image of a goddess. Chnndi- 
pur is close to Patharghata, in the Bhagulpore district. Here are extensive 
ruins and remains of old sculpture, both Buddhistic and Brahmanical ; and 
on the hill that juts out on the Ganges, are several caves and rock-sculptures, 
dating from the Oupla period (about 200 A. D.), if not earlier. The lotus, 
•along with eight bther relics, were found in a Hdndi (a kind of flat earthen 
vessel), by the labourers of a contractor of K4hMg8»on, employed for the 
purpose of digging kmikur. The *Pandahs of Patharghata secured these 
nine^relics, and placed them" in tho Bateswar cav-e, a sacred site and bathing 
place, in order to enhance its sanctity and to add a commercial value to it for 
attiacting pilgrims. . . • 

Besides the lotus, the other relics were ( J) a twelve-armed and four- faced 
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Bhairava standing on two . prostrate figures, in bronze; (2) a-broiize shriiTe 
of an image, which is no longer existing; (S) a metal figure of the Buddha 
in a seated posture, of rather silvery appearance ; (4) , a bronze Padmapanr; 
(5) a bronze Maya Devi with the infant Jjodhisattva on her lap ; (6) a bronze 
Tara Devi seated; (7) a seated Gyane 9 a in bronze; and (8) a plaster figure 
of Buddha. ^ • 

Biit the most interesting Of them is the archaic. Lotus, about 8 inches in 
height, which is symbolically of deep esoteric import, both BrMimani(ial and 
Buddhistic. It is composed of a pedestal, flower, and a cap to close it at the top. 
The pedestal is highly ornamented with elaborate mouldings, crowned with a 
flower, of which the petals spread downward, and are flanked by two figures 
of probably Bhairavas rising up in a hending attitude. Underneath is a legend 
written in mystic letters within a rectangle, which is subdivided inter fourteen 
squares in two rows. 

Above the pedestal is the lotus proper, consisting of eight petals, each 
containing the figure of a goddess in relief on its inner side. These eight 
figures are alternately seated and standing in a bent attitude. The centre is 
occupied by a goddess, .probably in sitting posture, Tara Devi of the Buddhistic 
pantheon ; she might be also identified Avith Parvati, the Briihraanical goddess. 
She is eight-armed, and is otlierwise worked very exquisitely in silver on bronze 
ground, both in details and as a Avholo composition. The head-dress is 
fashioned like a stupa. The lotus expands.and closes, hiding and exposing 
the inside figures, by a skilful mechanism. When the petals fdld together 
the top which is of^the form of a^Votive stu-pa, tightens them and gives it the 
appearance of the bu^ of h, lotus*. This relic of priceless value is evidently 
of the tenth century A. D., if not earlier; and I secured it with the eight 
others for the Indian Museum. 

I have said, that this lo/us conveys esoteric’ meanings from several 
aspects. Leaving the Buddhist portion to be explained by ^arat Chan- 
dra, I beg to say, that the lotus plays an imporlant part in the symbology, 
architecture and arts of the ancient world. A prominent place has been 
assigned to the lotus by the ancient religion of Egypt. In Chaldea, Persiff, 
and Greece, and even in countries of mucli later ages, the lotus is traced 
•to be a familiar ornament in the productions of man. And so it is no wonder, 
that in India, where symbology found its greatest development and expres- 
sion, the lotus should play an important part in religion, arts and architecture. 
It is a cognizance of some of .the pre-historic Buddhas and Tirthiinkaras. 
Om mani padme lidm^ *“ The jewel in the lotus,’’ is a wcU-knoAvn formula of 
the Tibetans, daily and hourly repeated in their daily prayers. 

As a Brahmanical object of worship, 1 may explain the lotus from two 
Aspects, — one as- the cosmos and the other as the man, — their evolution and 
involution, Srishti and Fralaya. When closed, it represent* the Egg of the 
Brahma or, Brahmdnda in its undeveloped condition; and^ Avhen^ opened, the 
cosmos comes into being, the eight petals being the eight directions with 
their presiding deities ; and the central figure is the Frahriti, the causal 
energy personified as a female' goddess. When again closed, it is Fralaya, all 
the internal manifestations disappearing in an undistingui^hable mass of the 
Mahdkdga, the eternal chaos. . ..... 

Prom the standpoint of man’s evolution and involution, this lotus shows 
him as undeveloped when clo.sed ; when opened it explains the eight stages 
of his spiritual progress, as taught in the Hindu system of Toga, meditation. 
Ascending these eight stages, ci^lled technically circles, salvation or merging 
of the individual soul to the universal, is attained by man.* And thethousand- 
petalled lotus, where such a goal is reached, is shown by the several petals, 
one above the other, on the top of which the trident points to the divine 
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Trinity of the Birilimanical pantheon. As an . exoteric x>bject of worship, 
the central figure is the goddess Dnrga, the eight bas-reliefs on the petals, 
are her companions, and the two lower ones are the guards or door-keepers. 

The Third Qnai'terly Meeting of the Buddhist Text Society, of India, was 
held at the Dalhousio Instictito,*Ai:^^st 1st, 1894. , • ' 

The Hon’ble Sir A; Croft, M. A., K. C. I. fi., President in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the proceedings, of the last meeting having •been • for- 
mally confirmed, the Secretary, farat Chandra Das, reported that the first 
. number of the Journal of the Society, Volume II., l^iid’bcen issued, and that 
Part 2 of the same volume was in the press,, and would shortly* be issued. 

■ -The. Chairman said that he had to announce that the Society had secured 
the services of Mr. J. Bowles Daly, LL.D.* as its Honorary Secretary. Dr. Daly 
was a* gentleman who had spent many yea^fs tx*avelling in Ceylon, and he had 
little doubt that tliat gentleman would be of great value td them in all their 
deliberations, and that^ll menibers would regard him as a valuable acquisition 
to the Society. There were .a number of long and interesting papers to bo 
read that ©veiling, and he would not detain them with* any further remarks. 
He had one word* to add, and that was, that parat Chandra Das hqd un- 
dertaken to continue performing the important cluty of editing their Journal, 
He concluded by proposing that Dr. Daly be appointed Honorary S'ecretary 
to the Society. . . ’ 

The proposal was put to the vote and carried by acclamation, 
p^xrat Chandra Das announced the acqulsitiori*bytho^ Society of several 
valuable books and papers. First of all, there was a very valuable sot of 
Jaina sacred^ works, offered for presentation by Rai Dhanpat Singh, Bahadur. 

The next was a c(Tpy of a recent book of travels in Sikkim, up to the 
Tibetan frontier, by Mr. J. Louis, of the Cal(?titta High Court, entitled The 
Gates of Tibet, The author was a distinguished member of the Society, and 
a Bench Clerk in the High ^IJourt. It was .not *101’ him to give the miynbers 
Viy full or cXact’ticcoiint of the contents of this book, but, so far a'S he could 
see, this was the best book of the khid in reference to Tibet, since the publi- 
. cation of iMr. Glcmcnt Markham’s account of George Bogle’s Mission to 
that country. He was *sure that all who read the work would be interested in 
its contents and with the manner in which the. author had dealt with the im- 
portp-ut matter of the politics, religions, and *trade of Tibet, and also other 
matters usually touched on in. a work of travbl, 

^ The Chairman , said that, on behalf of the Society, 4e begged to tender 
its best thanks to the donors for their presentations. 

parat Chandra Das announced the receipt of several donations to the 
Society from vaiyou-s sources. * 

On the motion of the Chairman, a vote of thanks to these ddnors was 
unanimously carried. * , 

The following papera were then rend : — ^FTotes on the Svayambhu Puran, 
and translations from the Ashta’Sahasrika, by Bandit Haraprasadf M.A. 

The Chairman, in reference tq the first paper, said that it showed a consi- 
derable amount of original research. This was just the kind of thing which 
was valued by the Society and its Journah an& ho welcomed it with pleasure. 

Dr. Daly, having just then joined tLe Meeting, the Chairman, in advert- 
ing to the fact, said that in introducing that gentleman to the members* of 
tlie Society to which he had just been appointed Honorary Secretary, he had, 
personally, only to ‘.add an expression of his * satisfaction at having secured 
Dr. Daly’s valuable serviefes in connection with the Society, and he was sni'o 
that the Society would derive great benefit from those services. * He would 
now ask D;\ Daly to address them 
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Dr. Daly said that he wis obliged to the Chairman for this kind intro- 
duction, and hoped that his future servioes to the Society mi^it be the best * 
testimony of his appreciation of the honours done him. ^ In ord6r to popu-. 
lariso the valuable information colleQted, there was groat need of more sys- 
tem, methodj and organisation. Mr. ^rat Chandra Das should have more 
time to devote to, editing -his research hfatter. • It was the business of tho 
Society to* afford him as much leisure for this work as possible. Dr. Daly 
added that, during his labours as Coramissi-aner of Buddhists Temporalities 
in Ceylon, he found many of tho monks in possession of a curious knowledge 
of plants, which was worth investigating, while they possessed also a decided 
acquaintance with racfcal^and tho power of converting tlie inferior into the 
superior article, which sometimes led to abuses, such ag forgery and counter- 
feit coining. There arc a large number of plants in Ceylon with medicinal 
properties entirely unrecognised. PantlU Hari Mohan VidyahliC^shan read a 
short analysis of tho work Md(lhyamika,Vritti by tho Ituddhist Sage Chandra 
Kirtti and Pandit Ganrinath Kaviratna read an account of tho worship of the 
deity Haya Griba by the Hindus as well a^by the Buddhists in Assam. 

Dr. Daly read a posthumous paper of the late Hon’Jble JI’Al’wis, of 
tho Cgylon Legislative Council, communicated by Rev. C. A. Seelakkhaiidha, 
giving a free translation of an incident which took place about 2,500 years 
ago, between King Bimlysara of Magadha and the King of ancient Taxila in 
the ^njab, of a veay interosthig character. * 

yarat Chandra .Das then exhibited the Tibetan documents obtained from 
tlto Bhot-Bagan Templo near Hotvrah. Tho- first of these documents, 'was 
an official letter from tho Grand Lama of* Tashilhunpo, granting one Pur- . 
nagir Golsain tho privilege of residence in the Grand Monastery, witl^ 
his servants, at ‘State cost, in recognition of the great services rendered to 
Tibet and India, and to humanity in general, by his being tho direct means 
of averting a bloody war between the twO countries. It might be remembered 
that about the year 1770; A. D., the Raja of Cuch Behar was carried away by 
the Bhutanese to tho mountain fastnesses, and the first Governer- General 
of India, Warren Hastings, espousing the cause oF the captive Raja, sent two 
thousand troops to invade Bhutan. Deb Raja Sliidar, the ruler of Bhutan, 
,be.' 50 ught the help of the Grand Lama, who, being ^ersc to war, sent his. 
coufidentiaragciit, Pufnagir, with a letter to thg Governor-Genei^al of Jn_dia, 
begging him, in dignified language, to withdraw his troops from Bhutan and 
restore peace. Purnagir was successful m his mission, and on his way back 
he accompanied Mr. George Bogle, the British Envoy.to Tibet.* H 

The second document was a pan.sport granted to tho same p^osain by tho 
Grand Lama, for travojlijig in Tibet, at State expense,, commanding all 
Jongpons (distt*ict officers), chiefs, and residents of Tibet to help the Gosain on 
his trafvels within their territories. ^ • • 

The third document wqs a passport ^’anted by tho Governmep^ of Lhasa 
to Purnagir’s successor,, in thq temple of Bhot-Bagan (who accompanied the 
second British Envoy through Tibet, Captain Sa^nmel- Turner), to travel at 
•the State expense from Lhasa to Calcutta, and Rack. 

The 'documents, the speaker explained, were written on a very fine papei*, 
made of the bark of the daphne plant, which grew abundantly on tho Hima- 
layas. Tlie documents boi*o intact the seals of the Grand Lama and the Gov- 
ernment ot Uiasa. , . . ’ i’ • 1 . 

After inspection by tho fhombers of these interesting exhibits shown by 
farat Chandra Das, -Mr. Louis remarked that a translation of .the letter 
of the Tashi Lama to Warren Hastings ^ould be found in a footnote at p. 20. 
of his book, and he continued*: ^ i j 

“ Mr. Chairman and €ientlemren,-r-I owe* a word of thanks, to our learned 
retiring Secretary for the appreciative vfords spoken by him of my little 
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book on the frontier of Tibet ; coming, as Uiey do from a man of his pro- 
found knowledge* of Tibet, they are indeed gratifying. I have endeavoured 
.to write in a popular form so as to popularise, if possible, the all absorbing 
but sometimes atjstruse and dry subject of Buddhism, and in the hope that 
if it should find its way into the libranes of our Indian colleges, it would tend 
to create a stimulus in the youths of India, a real desire and genuine en- 
thusiasm in the study of Sanskrit and Pali literature- of the aupoient text, . 
and of the more primitive forms, of the religions of the land, which should^ 
be an object of study, not only to men who come from the West, but to every* 
man of education in this country, and I desire to impart some of that attrac- 
tion I have felt, in common with all those who havdfettempted to explore the 
mysterious land of the Lamas, from the East or from the* West, from China or 
from India. We read in the narratives of Mr. Rockhill, one of the most dis- 
tinguished travellers, who visited Tibet in later yeans, that after his first 
journey he made a firn^ resolve not to go there again, because of the hardships 
he had to endure ; but fourteen months had not elapsed before he was en route 
a.gain for a still more lengthened exploration, lie is now all eagerness to go 
there again, jand. so it .is with all of* us. 

“ In the copy presented to the Society there are several illustratiqns not 
contained in the published edition, and among them one of special . interest 
to this Society. It depicts the culminating event of a Mission sent by the 
G-overnment of Ben’gal in 1884, to communicate with the Tibetan autlmrities 
at the frontier. The interview then held between the Hon’ble Mr. Uolman 
Macaulay and the Jongpon of. Kambajon^, is from a photograph by our 
. honoure.d Secretary, yarat Chandra Das, who, on the night previous to that 
jinterview, had an opportunity of saving, and did save,* the lives 6f all Ihe 
members of that Mission, as they would, but for the timely assistance sent to 
them by him, have been frozen to death in the course of the night, and the 
object of the Mission would have been frustrated. 

“ On^ wot’d more to congratulate ourselves on having secured the valuable 
services, as Honorary Secretary of this Society, of Dr. Bowles Daly.* We 
know not only that he is the editor of one of our leadirig Calcutta papers, but 
the renown of his great learning is, I may say, world-wide, and I have no doubt 
that under his auspice^ the popularity of our Society will increase; that our^ 
Journal, with the continued collaboration of parat Chandra Das, 'will become 
still more interesting, and that our rolls will be filled, as tliey should bo, with 
the names of all the men of eminen.ee and learning in the land.” 

^ Parat Chandra D^ then exibited drawings of an ancient SanghdrUma 
(Buddhist hei’mitage) and monastic temples and houses in Tibet and China. 
A few brief remarks wore then made by the Secretary, Dr. Daly and the Rev. 
K. S. Macdonald, M. A., D. D., and after a vote of thanks to tho Chair, the 
Meeting separated. . 

* J. Bowles, Daly, LL.D., the Corresponding Secretary, is the author of several books 
on history and economic subjects. He has directed the education of !the Buddhists in 
Ceylon for four years, having established a Superior School in Kandy, and opened about 
one hundred other schools scattered through the Island, raising the funds entirely from 
the people. He has also founded the Mahcnda College in Galle, obtained its registration 
from the Government, raised it to the first conditio^ of merit in the Island and affiliated 
it to the Calcutta University. Dr. Bowles Daly on leaving Ceylon handed over the 
Mahenda Gollfege to the custody of representatives of tho three sects qf the Buddhjat 
Priesthood as his gift towards Buddhism. During his^residence in Ceylon ne made no 
charge for his services and defrayed his own personal expenses. H. E. <Sir A. Havelock, 
Governor of Ceylon, appointed him Commissioner of Buddhist Temporalities. Dr. Daly . 
visited over 1,400 mona Aeries and wrote a scathing review on the disgraceful manner in 
which'the fundS of the Church have been abused. Having sent his final report and re- 
commendations to the Governmentf, he took his departure fer India and was immediately 
appointed chief of one of the leading Anglo-Indian Journals. Editor, 
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THE AMITAXUSA StTEA. 

Translated from the Cobean, 

BY 

E. B. Landis, M.H. 

Introduction. 

• 

The transliitioii is from a book in my possession wliich was pub- 
lished in Corea in the fourth moon,. 1753. It was published at the 
expense of.one Kim, an ex-Prime Minister, in order Jbo lay up a store of 
merit as well as to obtain a son. This illustrates what was formerly 
very common in Qorea, and which still exists although less frequent on 
account of the decaying faith. I refer to the practice of publishing 
books or tracts in order to lay up a store of merit. . To the popy in my 
possession there are several prefaces. The first is by a man who signs 
himself as 0 Syang Hjen and who was commanded to write the pre- 
face by one Ham Ouel. This preface is merely a few sentences lauding 
the benefactor Kim and the Sutra. ’• 

The second Preface is really* a preface to the Cofiimentary of the 
SAtra.* It contains some very nicely worded thoughts and philosophi- 
cal theories and was written by a monk, Chyouk* Chyen Tby name. I- 
will quote here a short description of the mind as it occurs in the Pre» 
face. “Thfire is no place where the mind does not exist and the 
brightness of it pervades the three regions. . There is no time when it 
doe.s not reflect its light. It has neither form nor sound, nor can it be 
perceived. by the -eyes nor ears. It is neither a law nor yet a word, nor 
can the mouth discuss it or the.* heart grasp it. Although it occupies 
but tyi atom of space, it is as if it were very large. Although it enve- 
lopes a myriad likenesses it is very small. Its nature and virtues are as 
the sands of the river and cannot be fathomed any more than man caii 
fathom the Heavens. Its use is wonderful and infmensurate. Truly 
it is diiSicult to fathom. The wisdom of the Tathagata is in the midst 
of it, therefore, it is saicf that, the Tathagata is the repository of it. 
H is in the midst of all the troubles of mankind, therefore, iC is safd to 
be. the heart of mankind. On this account those who have it darkened 
even though they have a heart like Buddha, become viilgaa* people of the 
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world, and those* wl40 have it enlightened even though they have vulgar 
hearts, become as aages. Becoming vulgar or sages is in c^sequejice 
of the darkening or enlightening of the mind, therefore^ avoid fluting 
it. You mistaken people, ^ven though you see flowers (wrong deeds) 
in space, avoid placing flowers tliere.^’ The Preface then goes to 
praise the virtue of Chi Ouk, the Commentator of this Siitrfi. 

Some other editions have yet another prefticft which is quite short 
and exhorts the people to carefully read the Sutr^.. 

/ We now come to the Commentary itself. This is by the Western 
pramana Ou-ik Chi Ouk.” * Who this personage is I am unable to deter- 
mine. He re called the Western pram’ana so that he would not be a 
native of Corea or China. The Commentary goes on to eiiun^^rate the 
numerous virtues which fotlow the ohanting of the Sutra and explain^ 
minutely every word of the text.-^Some of the explanations we should 
consider far-fetched indeed, but not so a Corean or Chinese, who sees a 
hidden meaning in every expression. • 

The Siitra itself follcTws. The author is said to be Kumilrajiva 
who brought a* copy to China from the kingdom of Kharacai* (Iforth- 
East of-'Yarkand), in the year 400 A.D. Thrs is the text which I’ have 
translated; The teaching is simply that of chanting the name of Amita 
Buddha in order*to be born in Sukhavati, the Lftnd of Bliss. It is the 
teaching of the Pure Land school ahd is the chief belief of the Chinese, 
Corean and Japanese Buddhists.' Ifirvilna is forgotten or considered 
too far removed from* -ordinary people. Who Amita is, is not known. 
One of his inost common appellations’ is Amitdhha — Boundless'Light. He 
is also called the diffuser of great light and gr.eat mercy and sympathy. 
Eitel says that this SAtra reached China through* Tokhara and not 
Kumarajiva mentioned above. However, all the Corean books which 
I havB-ha'd the opportunity of seeiyg, mention Kuinfirajiva (the tutor 
of Fiihian), and in no single instance have I seen Tokhara mentiolied. 

Translation. 

Tims have I heard.-* Once upon a time Buddha was in Jeta’s Grove and 
Aiiatha Pindt^da’s Garden which’were in the kingdom of prfivasti, together with 
twelve hundred and fifty great Bhikshus, all of them great Arhats who- pos- 
sessed immense knowledge. The Arhat Saiipiitra^ the Mali fi Mandgalyilj^ana, 
*the Maha Ka^yapa, the Maha Katyayana, the MaUa Kauslithila, llevata, Ohy-^ 
onripantaka,* Illanda, Aiianda, Rahula, GaVampati, Pindola, Varunadatta,* 
Kayontari,* Maha Kaphina, Yakul’a, Auiruddha. All these were eminent dis- 
ciples. , • . 

‘Together with all the Bodhisattvas, The Mahdsattva Mahjn^ri,' tlie Royal 
Prince of the Law, the Bodkisattva Ajita, £\ve Bodhf^attva Kaudrarkadipa, the 
* Bodhisattva Sarvartliilnaman. Alf these were eminent Bodhisattvas. 

• 

1 Seo Kern’s Saddharma Pnndarika. Introdncfcion;. The first four verses almost follow 
in the same order; The resemljlance in the original text is closer still. 

2 I can not find oat who* these two eminent disciples really are. For notes on the 
history of the others 1 cannot do better than to rocommond tho reader to refer to Korfi’s 
tranidation ^ tho Saddharma Pundarika mentioned abovo and Banyio Natiiio’s Short His- 
tory o£ tho Japanese Buddhist Sects both of which -give a groat deal of information oon- 
ceining the chief disciples of Buddha as well as other noted personages in Biiddlyst 
History, especially of the Noftihern or Mahayfuia School. • 
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together with pakra, the king of gods and men, with* an incalculably 
number ot JJevas and men. At that time Buddha said to the venei'aJble Sari- 
putra: ‘‘From this place passing one thousand millions of Buddha worlds 
towards'the west, there is a world called Sukhavati— Extreme Bliss. In that 
land there is a- Buddha designated Amita. At the present time he is showing 
forth and discussing the law * • 

•Baripatra asked why the land was called ‘‘ Extreme Bliss.” The answer 
was that inJjBat land the (holy) •multitudes do not suffer, only receiving 

delights. On this acoount.it is called “Extreme Bliss.” * ' 

^ Sariputra again asked about the country of “ Extreme Bliss ” and was told 
that there were there seven balustrades, seven nets, and seven rows of Irces. 
These were all made of the four precious substances wliich a4so suri-ounded 
the place. On this account it was called the “ Land of ExTreme Bliss.” 

. Sariputra was again told that in the world of “ Extreme Bliss ” thew 
were seven precious lakes filled with the eight waters of merit and virtue. At 
the bottom of the lakes was golden sand spread out. The roads on the four 
sides were made of gold and silver and glazed substances. The balcony and 
stairs were bound together and built of gold, silver, red gems, atid agate and 
diamonds. In the midst of the lakes were lotus flowers the. size of a large 
wheel, and of various colors.- Tho.se of azure color gave forth light of an 
azure color, those of a yellow color reflected yyllow light, those of a red cd9bv 
reflected red light, those of a white color reflected white liglib. This -world 
of Extreme Bliss is beautiful, odoriferous and pure and compleft with merit,' 
virtue and sedateness. 

And thus Bilddlia continued. “ Again, Sariputra..” in that land there is a 
continual heavenly music. The earth is made of gold. Day and ui^ht are 
each six hours in length. There it rains J^Iandara flowers. Idie (holy^ multi- 
tude of that laud in the oarlj- morning, each take a bowl and fill it with 
beautiful flowers •and worship the thougand million Buddhas of other worlds. 
At the time of breakfast they straightway rotiiriito their native country and 
thrice partake of food. This Sariputra is the world of “ Extreme Bliss ” 
which has perfect virtue, merit, sedateness and gravity. 

And again, Sariputra, there are many beautiful variegated birds. White 
Egrets and ^Pea-fowls, Saris ^ and Kalavingas,^ all sweet- voiced birds. 
These innumerable birds din ing the day and night, which are each six hours 
in length, come forth and with pure and harmonious voices make fond and 
harmonious notes^ in praise of the five roots, ^ the five powers,^ the seven divi- 
sions of Bodhi,’’ and the eight divisions of the Holy way. Tlie (holy) multi- 
tudes of that land hearing laws like these all unite their voices in praising 
Buddha, the Dliarma and the Ganglia. 

You mu^t not, Sariputra, say that these birds are there on account of * 
their former ^vil deeds. Why is this ? In that Land of Buddha the wicked 
ways do not exist, and Sariputra in that Laud of Buddha they d(f not know 

1 The Saris ? is a long-legged bird, a kind of crane. 

8 Kttlavinga is described as a sweet- voiced Bird, as an immortal bird. It is tlie Cnculus 
• meijanoleicns. 

SPanota Indryani, i.& , productive of life. They are : — (1) Faith v. (^raddendriya. (2) 
Energy v. Viryondriya, (3) Memory v. Smritmdriya, (4) Ecatatio* Meditation v. Sama- 
dhindriya, (5) Wisdom v. Pradjiiedriya. 

4 The five Powers are:— (!' The Power of Faith v. Sraddhabala, (2) The Power of 
Energy Viryabala, (3) The Power of Memory u. Smritibjda, (4) The Power of Mjdita- 
tion V. Samadhibala, (5) The Power of Wisdom v. Prajuabala. 

6 The seven -divisions of Bodhi are (1 ) Memory v. Smriti, (2) Discrimination v. Dhnr- 
ma Pravitchaya, (3) Energy i;. Virya, (4) Joy v. Priti, (5) Tranquility v. Pnw-abdhi, (6) 
Eostatio Contemplation v, Samadhi, 17} Indifference v. Upeksha. 
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even the name of a wicked way. Moreover, it is true that Amita Buddha 
causes the innumerable birds to chant of the Law and its metamorphoses. 

Sariputra, in that Land .of Buddha when the breezes blow, the trees and 
nets shake, causing them to emit fine and beautiful tones, causing them to 
emit the one hundred thousand kinds of music. At the same time those who 
hear this mmsic all desire to chant the praises of Buddha, Dharma and 
Sangha. * • • 

Sariputra, from that Land of* Buddha there issues forth .cbii^plete merit, 
aud virtue and sedateness. 

Sariputra, you may in your thoughts ask why is that Buddha named 
Amita ? 

Sariputra,* thaj Buddha is light and brightness, his lustre is endless, and 
reflects his virtues to the ten quarters^ without interruption. On this account 
he is called Amita. 

Again, Sariputra, he has long life, boundless and endless, existing for an 
Asamkhyea^ of Kalpas. On. this account he is called Amita. 

Sariputra, it is now ten Kalpas since- Amita has become a Buddha. 

Sariputra, when endless, boundless noises are heard by the disciples, 
they all become Arhats. In number they are inestimable as are also the 
multitude of Bodhisattvas, Sariputra, from the Laud of Buddha there issues 
fcflNih completed merit and virtue and sedateness. 

^ Again, Sariputra, in the Land of Bliss are multitudes of living beings. 
Among them are many who have changed their lives. In numbers maiiy 
and innumerable, reaching up to endless and boundless Asamkhyea. 

Sariputra, the multitudes who hear of it all have a desire to be born in 
that Land. Why is it thus ? Because the superior and good men all collect 
in that one place. 

It is impossible, Sariputra, by small acts of goodness or by blessed, vir- 
tuous fate to be born in that Land. .But, Sariputra, if thore ai'o any good 
men or good women, who hearing of Amita Buddha grasp firmly his. name 
for one day or for two days, for three days or for four days, for five days or 
for six days or for seven days, if the heart is united and not confused at the 
end of life, Amita Buddha with all the multitude of holy ones 'will appear 
to that man, and if to the last he is not upset, he will directly bo born in 
Amita Budha’s Land of Extreme Bliss. • 

Sari{)utra, I regarded this as profitable and therefore I spoke thus. If the 
multitude hear these words they will surely desire to be born iii that country. 

* Sariputra, I am he who now praises the profit arising frora^the impossi- 
bility of thinking and discussing the merits and virtues of Amita Buddha. 
^In the eastern quarter there are also Akshobbya, Sumo sang, Maha Sumeru, 
'Sume kwang, and the Buddha of beautiful sounds. And like those are in 
number as the sands of the everlasting river (Ganges). All of t^ese Buddhas, 
each fronf that country reaching out their long tongues and widely covering 
the three thousand great thousand worlds. These are true, and sincere words. 

• You multitudes should certainly trust this praising and the impossibility of 
thinking or discussing the merits and* virtues of all the several Buddhas who 
will protect you. Therefore chant this Sfitra. * . * 

Smputra, in the southern quarter of the world there are II Ouel Teung 
Buddha, Myeng Moung Kuang Buddha, Tai Ryem Kyen Buddha, Syou Mi 
Teung Buddha and Myon Ryang Chyeng Chin Buddha. And like these in 


1 The ten quarters are. the eight points of the compass with above and below. 

3 Asamkhyea is the highest sum which can* bo expressed iu Chinese. It is equal to !• 
followed by 17 cyphers. In Tibetan it is 1 followed by«97 cyphers, vide Eitol’s Band-book 
of Chinese Buddhism. 
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number as the sands of the everlasting river. All of these Buddhas, pach 
from that country reaching out their long tongues and widely covering the 
three thousand great thousand worlds. These aie true and sincere words. 
You multitudes should certainly trust this praising and the impossibility of 
thinking or discussing the merits of all the several Buddhas. Therefore, 
you should chant this Siltra. # 

Sariputra, in the western quarter of the world there are the Buddha of 
Boundless Age, the Boundless Form Buddha, the Boundless Screening Buddha, 
the Great Light Buddha,, the Great Brightness Buddha, the Precious Figured^ 
Buddha, and the Chyeng Kyen Buddha, and like these, in numbers as the 
sands of the everlasting riyer. All of these*. Buddhas, each from that 
country reaching out their long tongues and widely covering the three thou- 
sand*great thousand worlds. These are true and sincere words. You multi- 
tudes will surely believe this praise and the’ impossibility of praising or 
discussing the merits of all the Buddhas who will protect those who chant 
this Su tra. 

Sariputra, in the northern quarter of the world there are the Buddha 
with a Most Victorious Voice, the Buddha of the Difficult Prohibition, 
the Bu’ddha of the Origin of the Sun, and^ the Buddha of the Bright Net. 
Like these there are as many as there are sands in the everlasting river. ^11 
of these Buddhas, each in that country reach out their long tongues and 
cover widely the three thousand great thousand wok*lds. These arc true and 
sincere words. You multitudes will surely believe «this praise and the im- 
possibility of praising or discussing the merits of the several Buddhas who 
will protect those who chants this Siitra. 

Sariputra, in the world beneath there are, the Lion Buddha, the .Name 
and Sound Buddha, the Name and Brightness Buddha, the Buddha of the 
Law, the Buddha of the Screening -Law, and the Buddha of Gh^asping the 
Law.* Like these, Buddhas in numljer as the sands of the Everlasting river. 
All these Buddhas stretched forth their tongues and widely covered the 
three thousand great thousand worlds. These are true and sincere words. 
You multitudes will surely .believe this praise although it is impossible to 
praise or discuss the merits of all the Buddhas. All the several Buddhas 
will protect those who chant this Sutra. 

Sariputra in the world above there are the Buddha of Brahma's .Voice, 
the Buddha of the King of Constellations, the Buddha of Superior Incense, 
the Buddha of Bright Incense, the Tai Yem Kyen Buddha, the Buddha of 
Precious Form and Bright and Sedate Body, the Buddha who is king of the 
Pa Ra Grove, the Buddha of Precious Flowery Virtues, the Buddha who 
perceives what ip altogether Righteous, and the Buddha ’who is Like Mt. 
Sumeru. Lij^e these, Buddhas in number as the sandsof the everlasting 
river. All these Buddhas stretched forth their tongues and widely covered 
the three thousand*great thousand worlds. These are true and sincere words. 
You multitudes will surely believe this praise although it is impossible to 
praise or discuss the merits of all the Buddhas. All the several Buddhas will 
protect those who chant this Sutra. 

• Sariputra, what do you think of this’? For what reason are all those 
Buddhas who protect those who chant this Sutra named ? 

Sariputra, if there are good men or good .women .who hearing this Sutra,' 
receive it and grasp and hear the names of all the Buddhas, such good men 
hy protection and chanting all the forms of the Buddhas, all pass along the 
road to Nirvana. They revolve on to unexcelled perfect intelligence.® On * 


^ Ratnaketu. * Dharmadhara. 

® Anuttara Samyak Sarabodhi*. This is an epithet of every Buddha. 
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this ^account Sariputra, you should certainly trust and- receive my words and 
the words of all the Buddhas. • * ' 

Sariputra, if there is a man who wished, who now wishes, or who will 
wish to be born in that Land of Amita Buddha, such a man will all pass along 
the road to Nirvana. Those who revolve on to unexcelled perfect intelligence 
all were born, or being born, or will bo born in yiiat^country. On this account 
Sariputra, all the good men and good women if they have faith will surely 
wish to be born in tha t country. 

Now Sariputra, I psaise all the Buddhas whose merits it is impossible to 
discuss. Those Buddhas also praise my merits which are impossible to think 
of or discuss. In speaking .these words ^akya ^Miini Buddha is -able to do 
extremely difficult -and wonderful tinners. He is able, in the country of Sa 
Pa,i and in the midst of the wicked world of the five* Impurities, to do stmnge 
things. In the Kalpa of Impurity, seeing and disturbing impurity surrounded 
by a multitude and life of Impurity he is able to obtain unexcelled perfect in- 
teBigence for all the multitudes of people. This in all the world is a law 
dmipult to believe, 

Sariputra, you must surely know that I, in this wicked world of the five 
Impurities do most difficult things^ to*. obtain unexcelled perfect intelligence, 
fo^ in all the world this is a law mast difficult to believe. Ah ! very difficult. 

When the Buddha finished this Sutra, Sariputra® with all the world of 
Bhikshus, with all the world of Devas, Men and Asuras,* heard the Buddha’s 
w^ords and was glad and^delighted and believed and received and worshipped 
Him and departed. 


A SHORT NOTE ON THE MAHAYANA AND HlNAYANA SCHOOLS. 

By Pandit Kara Prasad Qastri^ M. A. 

Below will be found the translation of nearly half of the eleventh evolu- 
tion of the Aslitasdhasrika Prajnapdramitci, The chapters of this woi'k, which 
treats of ‘excellent knowledge,’ are named ^Evolutions.’ The reason why I 
have selected this portion of the work for translation, is that it treats of 
the difference of the two great schools which divided the BuTldhist world of 
thought, — namely, tlie Mahdijdna and the Hlnaydna schools.® The translation, 
at this stage of our knowledge of Buddhism, must necessarily bo defective, 
incomplete, and of a tentative nature ; but still, it will serve one useful^pur- 
pose, — namely, that of awakening an interest in the subject. 

• ilo language can bo more emphatic than the following — “ Do you think 
0then, O Suhhuti, that those Bodhisattvas belong to the clnss of intellectual 
beings, who having access to ‘ The Higher B^ad ’ — ‘ The Unfailing Road ’ — 
leave it, give it up, and consider ‘ The Lower Road as worth seeking ? ’ ” • 
Now, the question is — “ Why is Hlnaydna so strongly condemned ? ” It is 
because the followers of this road consider, as their sole aim, the control 

» 

1 Saha or Sahaloka. This is the world of suffering, t)io inhabited part of every uiii* 
verse which are subject tg transmigration and need a Buddha’s instruction. 

8 Pancha Klesa (1) Cnpidity, (2) Anger, (3) Foolishness, (4) Irreverence, (6) Doubts. 

. 8 These are tho mightiest of all demons and the enemies of the Devas. 

4 Sariputra was one of Buddha’s chief disciples and was his “ right hand man.’* Ho is 
to re-appear as Buddha Padmaprabha. 

8 I have translated the words Mahay ana and Hinaydna as the Higher Road and the 
Lower Road. The word ‘ Vehicle,* by which it is generally translated, does not convey all 
th^ideas involved in the word ‘ Yana.* H P. Qastri. 

. This Ilinydna school appears to me to be different from the Southern Sohool of Bud- 
dhism of the present time. Ed, . ' ' 
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of one atms, the peace of one dtma, and the extinction of one atma. They 
tiie practice of all mpntorious acts for -the control, for the peace, 
and for the extinction of their own souls. Should tliat bo the ‘ be-all and «nd- 
aU of ahigh-sinntedllodAisaWrai’ Hisaimshouldbetoplacohis own self 

in truth (fatkaia), then to place all sentient brings in tathalS, or truth, and 
thus, to bring about, the extinction of an inconceivable number of sentient 
beings. The author has taken pains to show that Ulnayana is narrow, selfish* 
Md limited, whereas Mahay ana is broad, catholic, and enlightened. The 
Emayana is lacking in zehl, while the Mahdydna is girt in a ‘ strong armour ’ 
i he aim of the MahaySna, is to lead men-and to servo them. • It always aims 
to attain the six pdramild8\ or excellences. 

The best exposition of the highest aim of the Hhiayana school uj to be 
found in the. Articles on ^ Nihhana^ and ^ Maggo/ in Childev’s Pali Dic- 
tionary. Ho confines himself strictly to the original teachings of Buddha- 
* ^ the stages immediately preceding Nirvana are these— M) 

boUa^th, t.e., falling in a stream from which there is absolutely no chance 
of going bwk. A man in this stage is bound, at no distant date, to attain 
Nirvana. He may be born seven times, but not more, and that, even, not as 
inlerior animals. (2) Sakadagami. In ttiis st.ageflie disciple is bound to return 
Wice, once on Karth and 'once in Heaven. -(3) Anaydmi. Once only in 
Heaven ; and (4) Nirvana. A man may be living and yet attain the highest 
knowledge ; then he is said* to bo in Nirvdnmdrga, and when he dies he is 
said to bo, by a bold metaphor, ‘extinguished.’ 'There is, no speculation in . 
the Wndyana ns regards what remains after Nirvdna. 

But the Mahnydna goes beyond this. The word Nirvana is not much 
used.^ ‘ Obtaining Nodhi knowledge,’ ‘ Obtaining omniscience,’ are the terms 
used instead. When a man knows everything, he knows the miseries of 
the world, and therefore cannot enter the Nirvana without stretching a 
helping hand tq the suffering millions all arGuud him. Ho is, therefore, said 
to be ' girt in the strongest armour.’ He resolves to remove the sufferimrs. 
i he Mahdyana does not altogether ignore the selfish creed of the lllnayaua ; 
hut it considers that to bo an' inferior. thing. lUhe Sarvajna, the Tatlihgata, 
the LoJeanatha of the Mahayana school grant individual extinction (prafyeka- 
bodhi) to innumerable creatures all round him. While secure in his own 
prospect of emancipation, ho delays accepting it, for thp good of others. 
J’here bad been in the innumerable Ara/pas many ; thfere arc in 

the infinite space many Sarvajnas ; and there will be in the infinite future 
many Tathagatas who, -by their preachings, emancipated, emancipate, and will 
emancipate, innumerable sentient beings. But none amongst these stand 
so higp as the A' 7 'ya Jvalokitc^vara, who has vowed not to enter the blissful^ 
region till there is a single sentient being uneinancipated. The conception 
of this character 'is the highest that the Mahdydna school is capable of. 
And the conception may* bo regarded as one of the greatest things human 
intellect has attained by its exertions. The Hhiayana is’ absolutely inca- 
pable of such a high conception, or such a bold stretch of ideas. 


THE ELEYEHTH CHAPTER. 

On the Evolution op the*Works op Mara. 

Then Subhuti, the Longlived, thus spake to the Lord ; — “ 0 Lord, thou 
hast enumerated the excellence of those Geyitlemen and Gentlewomen : will . 
there arise any obstacles in their way, O Lord ? ” 

This being said, the Lord thus spake to the Longlived, Subhuti : “ There 
will arise, O Subhuti, many obstacles from the works of Mdra^ the Evil Spirit.” 
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Siibliftti asked : “Of what sort will the obstacles be, 0 Lord, that will vise 
from the works of Mara The Lord said; O Subhuti, audacity will arise ' 
in the minds of those high-spirited Bodhisattvas speaking of the excellence of the 
knowledge, Prajndpdr&mitd. This, O Subhuti, should be regarded as the firgt 
work of Mdra^ tlie Evil Spirit. That audacity, as soon as generated, will turn 
their heads. This, also, 0 Subhuti, should be regarded^s the work of Mdra, the 
JCvil Spirit. They will write, with gaping mouth, laughing, and laughing in 
their sleeves. This should also, O Subhuti, be regarded as the work of Mdra, 
the Evil Spirit. With their heads turned they will get confounded. This should 
also be regarded as the work of Mdra^ the Evil Spirit. They will write, 
as if, possessing each other’s knowledge. This should be regarded O Subhhti, 
as tlie works .of Mara, the Evil Spirit. They will lose their memory. This should 
be regarded as the work of Mara, the Evil Spirit. They will write deriding 
each other. This should be regarded O Subhhti, as the work of Moira, the Evil 
Spirit. They will write laughing secretly at each other. This should also O , 
Subhuti, be regarded as the work of Mara, the Evil Spirit. They will write ' 
with wild expression in their eyes. This also should be 0 Subhuti, regarded 
as the work of Mara. They will be without materials while writing against 
each other, ^his should al^ be, regarded as the work of Mara. They will 
walk about, rising from their'seats, saying we ‘do not get at the bottom’ 
of the thing nor enjoy any taste for it.- This should also be regarded 0 Subhuti, 
as the work of Mara. They will think that the* excellent knowledge* has not 
. been properly explained to them, and so, with their minds clouded, they will 
rise from their seats and walk about. This should also bo regarded 0 Subhuti, 
as the work of Mara. In this excellent knowledge there is no mention of the 
name of the village, the city, or place wdiere they were born ; it does not 
mention the name or the class of themselves, the name or class of their 
parents, nor of the family in which they wore born ; and so they will think 
Prajndpcircimitd to be unworthy*of hearing,' and think of withdrawing from 
it. Just as they withdraw, owing to the various changes in their mind, so 
they will bo obliged to take re-birth again and again, for as many kalpas as 
there were changes in their mind. They will agaiii try to obtain yoga. Why 
so ? because high spirited Bodhisattvas, O Subhuti, not hearing excellent 
knowledge, will not get an insight into human and superhuman attributes 
This should also be regarded 0 Sufihiiti, as the work of Mam* for them. 

. “Then, again, 0 Subhuti, individuals desirous of attaining the condition 
of Bodhisattvas, leaving and giving up «this Prajndpdrdmitd, the Giver of 
the Knowledge, which belongs to the Omnicient, will consider these Sutrantas, 
which are not the givers of the knowledge which belongs to the Omnicient, 
•as worthy of seeking, This,,0 Subhhti, should be regarded as the work 
of Mara for them. . 

“ Just as, 0 Subhuti, peopfe desirous of learning human and superhuman 
matters, and people desirous of entering human- and superhuman affairs,, 
do not study the Prajhdpdrcimitd, they cannot enter into human or Super- 
human work without learning the Excellent Knowledge. •Thus, those people 
with small intelligence, leaving and giving up Prajndpdrdmitd, the root 
of the exact and true perception of human and superhuman affairs, consider 
branches of branches as worthy of having recourse to. Just as, O Subhuti, 
any dog leaving morsels of food giv^n by his master, thinks of getting a morsel 
of food jrom his servant, thus, should, O Subhuti, in the future period 
there arise certain people going the way of Bodhisattvas, who, giving up 
. Prajndpd^ramitd, the root of th§ knowledge of the Omnicient, will consider 
the excellent Buddhattva to be attainable in the way of Qrdvakas and Pratyeka 
Buddhas, which are like branches, leaves, and straw. This, 0 Subhuti, should 
be considered as the work of the Mdira for them. Why is it so ? Because'these 
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people, with small intelligence, will not know that PrajndpdrUmitd is the 
Giver of the koowledgo of the Omnicient.- These, leaving ofB and giving* 
up, and renouncing Prayn&pdrdmitd, consider those SutrdrCtas to be more 
worthy of attainment which speak of the Qrdvaka stage, and speak of the 
Pratyeka Buddha stage. Bodhisattvas^ whp have been ‘thus described, 

are to be known as bearing comparison with branches, leaves, and^traw. 
And why is it so ? 0 Subhuti, the high-spirited Bodhisattva should not 
learn in the same way as those going in the way of Qracaka and Pratyeka 
Buddhas, How do, O Subhuti, people* going the way of Qrdvakas and 
Patyeka Buddhas learn ? This is their state. * We will control one atmd; we 
will bring peace to one dtmd ; and we will emancipate one dtmd.* Thus, they 
commence all practices for the accumulation of Karma^ which are the 
ground works of merit for their own control, peace and emancipation. O 
Subhuti, the High-spirited Bodhisattva should not learn^ thus. On the 
contrary the High-spirited Bodhisattva should learn thus : ‘ I should place 
myself in Tathatd^ or Truth, I will for bestowing favor on all the Lokas, all 
creatures place them in Tathaid^ or truth, and I will emancipate innumerable 
sentient beings.* The High-spirited Bodhisattvas* should commence their 
practice for the accumulation of Karma^ the ground- work of merit in this 
way. Theyfjhould not consider ^ the following. maiiber. Just as, O Subhuti, 
a man who ha^ not seen an elephant investigates its colour and •figure. He 
gets an elephant in darkness, and looks carefuUy, where there is light, look- 
ing carefully he investigates the leg of the elephant, and from the leg of the 
elephant considers the cdlour and figure to be perceived. And so, do you 
consider that man, 0 SubluUi, tcF belong to the class of intellectual meu ? ** 

. Subhuti said : “ Not so, my Lord.** . * 

The Lord said : “ Thus, 0 Subhiiti, are to be considered those people be- 
longing to the Bodhisattva Yctna {Mahdydna)^ who ignorant of this PrajridpSi^ioi- 
^nitd, without questioning about her, and leaving her off, and yet desirable of 
attainiug the knowledge of .excellent and true knowledge, consider it 

desirable to investigate those Siitrdntas which speak of the Qrdvaka stage, and 
of iho' Pratyeka Buddha stage. This should be regarded as a work of Mura,. 
the Evil Spirit, for them. Just as, O Subhuti, a man desirous of getting 
precious stones sees the great ocean but does not plunge into it, does not 
get jewels, does not catch hold of them. He considers a Gospada, the mark 
of a cow’s footstep, as worthy of* being recourse to for jewels. He 
considers the great ocean as being equalised with the Gospada. What do 
you thifik, O Subhuti, does that man belong to the class of intellectual beings ? ’* 

Subhuti said : “ Not so, O Lord.** 

The Lord said : “ Thus should^ O Subhuti, be considered those people going 
the way of Bodhisattvas, who, even after obtaining this deep and excellent^ 
knowledge, will foresail it without going deep into it, and without investi- 
gating it. They will consider, because thej" move with little zeal, those 
Butrdnias as worthier objefet of investigation which speak of the stage of 
Qrdvaka and 4;he stage of Pratyeka Buddhas, in which the way of the 
Bodhisattvas are not described, but only (Ifie’s own coUtrol, peace and eman- 
cipation. This is mere useless word, that “ 1 will attain the stage of ‘ flowing 
in the stream,* I will attain the stage of returning only once,* the stage of re- 
turning no more, and then I will attain Ar/m^ship and Prafyeka J5ifdt^^ttship, 
and I will attain emancipation by freeing the mind from all that is painful 
without any attachment tb perceivable attributes.’* This is said to be connected 
with’bhe stages of Qrdvaka and Pratyeka Buddha, The High-spirited Bodhi- 
sattvas should not^set their minds to tUch things. Why is it so ? Because, 
0 Subhuti, the High-spirited Bodhisattvas, going by the Great Way, . are ‘ girt 
with strongest armour.* They should never set their heai'ts on small things. 
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^JVTiy is it so ? Those good men who are benefactors ^f men, are their 
leaders. Therefore, they shoiild, at all times, witJiout intermission, study 
the six PHrar/iUmds. Those people, again, 0 Subhuti, going the way of 
BodhisaitvaSi the root of whose merits are not yet ripe, whose intelligence 
is small, and whose will i^ not ‘soft, ignorant of the sutrdntas connected 
with the six Pdramdtmds^ and unable to understand them, will consider 
those sutrdntas as worthy of investigation, which speak of the stages of 
^I'Qvaka and Pratyeha Buddha. This should, O Subhuti,’ be considered as 
the work of Mdra for them. The condition of those people going the way of 
Bodhisattvas will be like that of the mason or his apprentice who desires 
to make or build a palace of the size of the Vaijayanta, the celestial mansion 
of Indra. He makes a thorough inspection of the circle of the car of the 
sun and of the moon. Thus investigating he will see the cars of* the sun and 
of the moon. Hp will then consider it desirable to take the measure of their 
size. Do you tliink, O Subhuti, that the measurement of the size of the cai^s 
of the sun and the moon is to be taken by one desirous of making or building 
a palace as big as Vaijayantft?” 

Subhuti said : “ Not* So, 0 Lord.** 

The Loid said : It is just so, O Subhuti. In the future period there will 
be men going the way^of Bodhisattvas^ wly, after hearing tl» Excellent 
Knowledge,;frftor obtaining it, leaving it, giving it up, will consider Ohini- 
science attainable by means of SiUt'dntas coiinccled with the stages of 
Q'dvaka and Pratyeka Buddha. These Sutrdntas sny, thus: —‘Wo will 
conti’ol one soul, will bring .peace to one soul, and wfll emancipate one soul.* 
They teach only the control, peace, and emancipation of their own self. They 
will investigate this soit of SiUrSintas, and will consider them worth learning. 
Do you consider, 0 Subhuti, are these Bodhisattvas to be considered to 
belong to the class of intellectual men ? ” 

Subhuti said : “ Not so, my Lord. ” ' , 

The Lord said : “ This, again, 0 Subhuti, should be considerd, with regard 
to them, the work of the MSra. Just as, 0 Subhuti, any man becomes 
•desirous of seeing the Chakravarti lldjd Emperor, and sees the Emperor, 
Having seen,’ having tsdcen the signs, such should be the Emperor in colour, iu 
figure, in lustre, and in majesty; sees the king of a fort. After noting tho 
colour, figure, lustre, majesty and signs, unable to distiiiguisli, tldnks that tho 
Emperor is like this in colour, in figure,- in lustre, in majesty, and in signs. 
Do you, therefore, consider, 0 Subliuti, that man to belong to the class of 
intellectual men who thus thinks of comparing the Emperor with the^hief of 
a single fort ? ” 

Subhuti said : Not so, my Lord.*’ • 

The Lord said: ‘^It is just so. In some future period there will bo 
people going the way of Bodhisattvas^ who after hearing tho Prajnaydrd- 
mitd, attaining it, leaving it,. giving it up, will consider as 

attainable by means of Sutrdntas •connected -vfrith the stages of ^rdvahi 
and Pratyeka Buddhas. This should also be considered as the ^work of Mdra 
with them. I do not^ say, 0 SubTfhti, that dmnisciencq i% to be* sought by 
means of Sutrdntas connected with the stages of CJrdvaka and Pratyeka 
Buddha by th^ High-spirited Bodhisattvas. Then, again, 0 Subhuti, the 
High-spirited Bodhisattvas will not enter into the Higjiest Bodhi knowledge 
without learning the means and resources for the attainment of the Prajiid- 
pdrdmitd discovered by the TatJdtgata for the High-8piri|ed BodMsattvas. 
Why is it so ? The knowledge of Bodhisattvas is. doubly blind-folded ia other 
Sutrdntas. Since, therefore, O Subhfiti, having seen this quality in^Prajhn- 
pdrdmM in long succession, the Tathdgata causes the’ High-spirited Bodhi- 
sattvas to see and to give, in Prajndjydrdiniid. He encourages them,, cheers 
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them up, makes them «nter it, and establish themselves into it. Thus should 
High-spirited Bodhisattvas become unfailing in the Highest Bodhi — knowledge. 
Do you consider, O Subhuti, that those Bodhisattvas appear to belong to the 
class of intellectual men, who after getting the Unfailing Course of the Noble 
Way, leave it again and turn back and consider the shorter way as worthy of 
investigation ? ” 

Subhuti said : “ Not so, my Lord. 

The Lord said : “ Just as, 0 Subhuti, a hungry man after obtaining 
various delicious dishes gives them away which are wholesome, light, and 
capable of appeasing hunger and thirst to the end of life, and considers stale 
food as worth seeking, and having obtained it, leaves off, gives up, the delicious 
dishes, and considers the stale food worth eating. Do you think, 0 Subhuti, 
that man belongs to the class of intellectual men ? ” 

Subhflti said : “ Not so, O Lord.” 

The Lord said : ‘‘ Even it is so, 0 Subhuti. There wdll be in some future 
period some Bodhisattvas who after hearing and after ^etth^g Pro jndpanimJtd 
will renounce her, give her up, throw her away, east her off, and having re- 
nounced, given up, thrown away, cast off, will consider the Sntrdnfas connected 
with the way of Qrdvaka and PratyeJca Buddha as worth seeking. They 
will consider that Omniscience as attainable by means of those Sutraufas 
which speak of the stages of Qrdvalca and Pratyeka Buddha. Do you con- 
sider, 0 Subhuti, that these Bodhisattvas should bo considered as belong- 
ing to the class of intellectual men ? ” 

Subhuti said ; “ Nob so, my Lord.” 

The Lord said : “ This should also bo regarded as tlic work of Mdra^ the 
Evil Spirit, with regard to these. Just as any person having secured a 
priceless gem, should consider it equal to stone of inferior value and inferior 
quality. Do you consider, 0 Subhuti, that man is to bo classed with in- 
tellectual men ? ” 

Subhuti said : ‘‘Not so, my Lord.” 

The Lord said. “It is thus, O Subhuti, there will be in some future 
period, some people going the way of BudhiS'iih: i who after hearing and 
gaining this gem of Prajiidparamlta effulgent au I d vU, will consider it etpial 
to the ways of and P rat y*^ka Buddha, ’ul who will consider Omni- 

science and the means and appliances as worth seeking in the staufos ot 
(^rduaka and Pra/yeka Buddhas. Thus, do ymu think, O Subhuti, arc thesi; 
Bodhisattvas to bo coiisidored as belonging to the class of iutellcotual men ? ” 

Sublifiti said : “ Not so, my Lord.” 

The Lord said : “ This, again, 0 Subhuti, should be regarded as the work 
of the in regard to ITigh-spirited Bodhisattvas. Then, again, O Subhuti, 

there will be generated audacity, when the profound Pm/ will bo 

preached, taught, explained, expounded, understood, read, recited, and at last 
writtoii. That audacity will produce distraction of mind. This, again, 
Subliuti, should be regarded as tliOAVork of the Mara in regard to the High- 
spirited Bodhisattvas'' 



THE STORY OF JYOTISHKA. 

Translated from Ksiiemf.ndra’s Avadana Kalfalata. 

By 

Not3IN Chandra Das, M.A. 

1 . 

The evil which o’ertakes the pious, 

Brings blessings in its train ; 

And bliss forebodes to wicked folks 
The sure approach of pain. — 

The midnight gloom deepens the ray 
Of light-emitting bowers, ^ 

And day which gladdens Nature’s face, 

The owl’s eye-sight o’erpowers. 


2 . 

In Eajgriha, opulent town, 

Where Bimbisfira reigned, 

One Subhadra lived, and % thrift 
A happy living gained. 

3 . 

To all philosophy a foe, 
lie loved, by folly led. 

The Khapnaks, ® who with their priest-craft 
The country had overspread. 

4 . 

Satyavati, his loved wife, 

In time did pi’egnant grow, 

And looked as flush as orient sky 
With rising moon a-glow. 


Lord Buddha, then in Kalandak 
Lived in a lonely wood, 

One day to Subhadra came 
For a morsel of food. 


A Luniiniforous plants, known as “ Ausadhi " oreopers. 

SKsliapanaka (khapiiak), a term applied to a hijioticul soot in Ancioiit India by tho 
lluddliists. 
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6 . 

Subhadra and liis goodly wife 
With reverence him adored ; 

To tell the future of the child 

Unborn, they earnestly implored. 

7. 

“Your son,” he said, “will prosper here, 
And gain heavenly power, 

And follow in my path to attain 
Salvation’s happy hour.” 

8 . 

So said the Lord and went his way 
Towards his lonely wood ; 

When a Khapnak, Bhurik by name 
Came to the door and stood. 


9. 

Subhadra related to him 

All that the Lord had said, 

The Khipnak heard with feigned distrust, 
And grew by envy mad. 

10 . 

Versed in astrology, he viewed 
The starry sphere o’erhead, 

And found that true in his mind 
What Lord, the Buddha said. 


11 . 

The Khapnak then thought within him 
“ All that Budh said was true. 
What else of truth can I divine 
His wisdom to pursue ? 

12 . 

“ Should 1 by word of mine confirm 
His power and teachings wise. 

The Khapnaks will lose people’s love 
And 9iamanas ^ will rise.” 

13. 

Thus reflecting in mind he spoke 
Through jealousy and spite ; — 

“ What the arch -pretender said 
Is myth and false out-right. 


1 Buddhist monk. 
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14 . 

How cati a man attain on earth 
Power and bliss divine? 

It may be be will wander forth 
A wretched life to pine. 

15 . 

One who is week and hunger-prest, 
Whom there’s none to relieve, 
Become’s a wanderi?ig beggar, 

A prr.mana’s life to live. 


16 . 

O master of the house, I see 
If thou hast faith in me, 
The child, if born, will surely be 
A source of woe to thee.” 


17 . 

The Khapiiak then went away ; 

Subhadra, left in gloom • 
Thought of ways to destroy the child 
Still in its mother’s womb. 


18 . 

When drugs were of little avail 
To obtain the end desired, 

To person pressure was applied, 

And the mother expired. 

19 . 

The wretched husband took the corpse 
To Sitavan to burn ; 

The Khapnaka were greatly pleased 
The unhappy news to learn. 


20 . ^ 

‘‘ Ah,” they cried, “ what the sage foretold 
Has truly come to pass ; 

The quickening of the ill-fated child 
Has killed the mother, alas ! 


21 . 

Such is the child’s power divine. 
And such his bliss on earth, 
Thus ended a wanderer’s life 
In death before his birth.” 
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22 . 

Thus they spoke in jest and glee. 
The report spread like fire 
A mighty crowd gathered around 
The dame's funeral pyre. 


23 . 

Buddha, by all the world adored, 

To creation so kind. 

Saw with a smile all that had passed 
And thus thought in his mind — 


24 . 

“ Ah, how the guiles of wicked men 
Put out the inwcard ray 
In simple folks, and make them blind, 
As clouds darken the day ! 

25 . 

The Khapnaks with pretensions bold 
To sliuii evil in time, 

Has led the foolish man astray 
And plunged him into crime.” 

20 . 

So thought the Lord, by pity moved, 
And with his Bliikshu- train. 
Hastened to where on dismal pile 
The lady's corpse was lain. 


27 . 

The great king Bimbisara heard 
The Lord’s arrival there. 

And followed by his ministers 
Did to the place repair. — 

28 . 

When lo, a child on lotus borne 
Bright as the orient sun 
Came tearing the womb of the corpse, 
By blazing fire o’errun. 


29 . 

When none did dare to take the babe 
From out the rising flame, 

There arose from all the crowd aronnd 
A doleful cry of shame. 
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30 . 

One Jivaka, a valliant knight 
By Sugata^s ^ command 
Sprang fortli, and rushed into the flame 
And took the child in hand. 

31 . 

By the calm and all-soothing sight 
Of Jina,® for the while, 

The fire had cooled like sandal-paste 
E’en on the horrid pile. 

32 . 

At sight of child alive and hale 
Amid the burning flame. 

The Khapnaks were mute as death 
And stood aloof in shame. 


33 . 

To Subhadra who still remained 
Lost in amazement wild, 

The Lord who brings relief to all • 

Thus spoke, “ Take this, your child.” 

34 . 

Subhadra still stood in suspense 
Not knowing what to do, 

Looked at the face of the Khapnaks 
To know their biddings too. 

35 . 

This child, of funeral fire born. 

Take not to home,” they cried. 

That house is doomed to utter ruin 
Where shall this elf reside.” 

36 . 

The foolish man thus led astray 
Declined to take the boy ; 

The king obeyed the Lord’s command 
And took the child with joy. 

37 . 

Bright as a star the child came forth 
From out the fiery light ; 

The Lord himself gave him the name 
Of Jyotiska, ‘‘ the bright.” 

I Siigata, — Buddha, one who has passed beyond the sphere of death and misery. 

BJina, — a name of Buddha. 
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38 . 

The boy grew up in the palace ; 

And in the course of time, 

His uncle on maternal side 

Came home from foreign clime. 


39 . 

His sister’s fate and birth of child 
He learned with grief profound ; 
To Subhadra in rage he turned. 

With crime he charged him round. 


40 . 

“ By faith in Khapnaks,” thus he cried, 
“ O knave, what hast thou done 
Thou hast murdered thy loving wife 
And hast forsook thy son ! 

41 . 

A fool with no sense of his own, 

Like goblin, laughing though, 

By otliers’ incantations led. 

Is a mischievous foe. 

42 . 

“ If thou, from palace takest not 

Forthwith the child that’s thine. 
For murder thou run nest the risk 
Of forfeiture and fine.” 

43 . 

By rebuke thus taken aback, 

And brought to sense by fear, 
Subhadra took charge of his boy ; 

The king rejoic’d to hear. 

« 

44 . 

Subhadra died in course of time ; 

And Jyotishka his son 
Grew rich in wealth and rose in power 
Like as the noon-tide sun. 


45 . 

He spent his wealth in charity, 
Devoted all his mind 
To Buddha, Dharma and Safigha,* 
So dear to human kind. 


A Body of. Buddhist monk's. 
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46 . 

His aim of life was to attain 
Piety and virtue pure ; 

He gave rich stores of precious things 
To Bhikshus, ever poor. 


47 . 

Prosperity from gods on high 
Unto his home did flow, 

As streams descend from snowy peaks 
Into the sea below. 


48 . 

Even the Lord before whose eye 
Both grass and gold are one, 
Deigned from him presents to accept 
By his devotion won. 


49 . 

By virtue and piety he gained 
Of cloth divine, a pnir, 

Which in whiteness and purily 
Might with his fame compare. 

50 . 

The cloth wet after bath, one day 
To dry in sun was spread, 

When the wind wafted it away 
Over the monarch's head. 

51 . 

Tlie king admiring stood at sight 
Of cloth so nicely made ; 

Its heavenly splendour served to throw 
His wardrobe into shade. 


52 . 

With his august presence, the king 
Once grjiced his stately liome, 
And found it like heaven, and praised 
The glittering spire and dome. 


53 . 

The pious king in course of time 
Was murdered by his son, 
Ajfdsatru, wlio mad witli greed. 
Seized his father’s crown. 
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^ * 64 . 

With the death o^ that vittuous king 

Ended his goldeh reign, « . 

The Prijnce now ruled and brought on land 
Impiety's evil train. 


66 . . 

The matchless wealth of Jyotislfka 
. He viewed v^itli jealousy,* 

And thus addressed that worthy man,— 
.. • “ My father fostered th^e ; 

66 . • 

‘^Tliou art my* brother thus by law 

• So share thy wealth* with me; 

Or else ^ get my lawful rights 

. To fight I challenge thee. . 

67 . ^ 

Jyotishka thus addressed by king, 
•With guiles and mischief fraught. 
Gave up to him his house and all, 

* And elsewhere refuge sought. 

• • 68 . 

Prosperity, blessed and bright, 

Cho^ after him to run, • 

With all her boumteous ptove and train, 
* As light follows the suit. 

She shunned the king and followed still 
Jyotishka’s bumble life. 

In her love, though thrice forsaken,^ 
Like a devoted wife. • . 


. 60 . 

> 

The king’s rapacity ^ind crime 

Q’erspread the opun try. round ; 
Jyotishka thus^thought in his mind 
With pain and grief profound > — 

. 61 . 

A -gracious king, father kind, 

To all his people dear, 

*Now dwells in memory alone, 

• On sinful earth so rare I 
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62.‘ 

“ OL, for the king whose rule benign' 

^ Makes nightly sleep secure, 

On whom the people may rely 
As on their father, sure ! 

^ 63 . 

** IT;ie rich abound as rank as reeds,. 

Like gents the wise are few. 

Rarer than nectar is the man • 

Whose heart is pure and true. 

64. 

“ How few are they whose noble souls 
Are without vanity, 

Who ‘are guileless, sincere and just, 

From earthly folly ffee ! 

65. 

‘‘ Tfie prince by greed and malice led, 

Does* now revpl in crime ; 

Wicked Kali,'^ through people^s sin, 

Has come before his time 1 

66 . 

That glorious king is nownO more. 

The friendly sun is set ! 

His son now reigns in gloom* supreme, 

. With all its ills beset. • 

67. 

“ The wicked, unawares, serve as friend^. 

To good men, dead and gone, 

By setting off their pious deeds,. 

Against acts of their own. 

68 . 

So must I leave tliis world for good. 

In such a monarch’s reign, 

Where he. and Evil Time combine. 

Life is a source o^ pain.* 

69. 

“ When virtuous king rules the earth. 

Men live a- blameless life ; 

Merit prospers"; and faith ^nd love 
Do ennoble a wife : 


Kaliynga, Evil Time. 
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Good fortunes and wealth f{\irly earned 
And fame like moon-beam pure 
Make people*hapjiy and content. 

From peril e’er secure. 


70. 

The glorious tree of Religion 
. Grows and o’erspreads the land 
If not blasted by oppression, 

And torn by tyrants’ hand ; 

’Tis nourished by a nation^s wealth 
And faith ^without alloy ; 
Yields, virtue and pietyas fruits 
For people to enjoy. 


71. 

Kali, as youthful tyrant] dire 
Let loose his evil train ; 

Unrest, revolt, and funeral fire 
. Have marked his wicked reign. 


72. 

Intellect is dull, love is faint, 

Happiness is past her youth ; 
For me the pleasures of the earth 
Have uo relish in sooth. 


73. 

Riches and land, house syid attire, 
• Servants, children and wife. 
Like diseases which know no cure 
' Cling to man all his life. 


74. 

Wherever Riches shed on man 
Her fitful snmincr-ray. 

There burns the fire of quenchless thirst 
Consuming life away. 
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FRIENDSHIP HETWEEN BIMBISARA. AND PUKKHSATI KIND 
OF TAKSHASILA, 2438 BUDDHIST ERl. 

TRANSLATED BY THE LATE HON’BLE JAMES AlViS 
Member op the Legiislative Co<Jncil op Ceylon. 

Whilst Bimbisrira was rulinf^in the city of Rfijagalia in the Maj jhimadesa,^ 
Pukkiisfiti was reigning in the city of* Takkasilfi in the foreign regions. At 
this time, some traders with merchahtlize from Takkasila* entered Rajagaha, 
and,' taking along with them presents^ saw the kihg. Ho inquired of those, 
who stootlrondoringoheisance— ‘ Of what country are you? ’ ‘ We, please your 
• Majesty, (replied they) are residents of Takkasila.’ Therfeupon, the king, 
having questioned them on the affairs of (their) city, and the prosporous con- 
dition, and the favourahlencss of the seasons -of the country — asked ‘.What is 
the nfimc ■ of . (your^ Sovereign ? *• ‘ Sire, Pukkusati (is his) name.* ‘Is he* 
virtuous?’ demanded the king. ‘Yes, your Majesty.,’ replied they; ‘hois 
virtuous — ho pleases the people with the four SahgIiavatthu,J occupies the 
position of a jHircnt^ to the iyor/d—and, like a suckling on Uto lap, pleases' 
men.* ‘ Wliat is liis- ago P * They then stated his age. He was as old a's 
Bimhisara. Thereupon the king addressed them (and said,) ‘ Sons, your king 
is virtuous (like me), and in age too, lie. is equal to me ; can you make your 
king a friend of mine ? ’ * We can. Sire,’ replied they ; (\^hen) the king re- 

mitted tlioir taxes, gave them -a house, and said to them ‘Go, and sell your 
merchandize ; and at the time of departure, you sliall see me.’ When all' 
this had been accomplished, 'they visitgd the kin^ at the time of their dopar- 
tflro and the king s.aid to them ‘ Go, and, after repeated inquiry as to the 
health of yoju’ king in my name,* say to him, the king is desirous of your 
friendship.’ ^I’lic^y, (the merchants,) expressed their assent, went their way, 
arranged their goods, -took their morning-meaH and having approached *tlicir 
king, aeeostod him. The king said to them, ‘Men, where (were you) ? You 
wpre not seen for these (many) days.’ Tliey related all the (foregoing) mat- . 
tors;* (to the king), when he, --greatly* delighted, ’said; ‘Sons, Sddhii ! Oa_ 
your account . I liave obtained a- friend (in the person of) the. king of the 
Mujjhimadcsa.’ « 

Some time af tor (some other traders, who were residents of Rajagaha 
•went to Takkasila. King Pukkusati, be^pre whom they appeared ^^vith 
offerings, inquired of them from whence .they had come ; and when^lm heard, 
they had come from Rajagaha, he asked them : ‘ Have you come from the- 

capital of my friend ? ’ ‘ Yes, your Majesty,’ replied the traders. ‘ Is my 

friend in health ? demanded the prince. Having * made that inquiry the 
king ’caused to he proclaimed, by beat of • drums, that ‘Irqm this day, 
whenever traders come from the oi*ty of my friend, either with cara'vans of 
boasts, or caravans of waggons, they shall he provided with Habitations in their 

1 A collpg\ato city of great renown in tho norlh-wost of Majjhima (Magadha). 

a The Safigahavattfhi are the four pre-eminent virtues of kings, viz i—Dana gifts- 
liberality ; ’ ' priya vcrchana, ‘ pleasing conversation ; ’ (itthachariya^ ‘fruitful 'conduct— well 
being in law ; * «.nd Samanatthata, ‘regarding all as one’s self.’ 

» Lit. ‘father' and mother.’ * . 

4 Lit. Mania mchanena, ‘in my language** — ‘in my name.’ ' , i* 

^ This is a hahuvr^hi compound— -bhutf a pdtv^rdsa ,, ‘ they-who-ate-the-food-of-early- 
dawn,’ ‘ took their breakfast.* 
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respectivolooalities, ai\,d\Ti*haUowaifco, 6a«a, from Royal stores; from the period 
of their ent^nce into my kingdom —that they shall also be exempted from 
taxes, Sind that m no wiA Shall they be opphjssed.’ Bimhisara' also cailsed a 
similar pi-Oplamation in his own city. Thereafter Bimhisara Seift a leaf* 
to Pnkkusati to the effect, that ‘ precious articles such as gems poarls ic ' 
arc produced in 'the Paehchanta* regions. -Slionld there be anythina 
valuable or worth seeing In »y friemlJs kingdom r withhold it not froni rfie ’ 

' .;P«l^kusati, in like manner, forwarded a leaf to the' effect, .that the 

• Majjhimadesa is a great country. If. similar precious tilings are produced 
in It, my friend (too) 'should - not w.ithhold it from mo.’ Thus ’these (two) 
for a length of time were intflnate friends without scoiiig each otheP. Of 
these, who had (ijius) entered into terms,' Pukkusali first came by a 
(suitable) obiect for a present, tliat is to say ; — he^rgeeived eight invaluable 
blankets of live cglours ; and, thinking ‘these blankdfs are beautiful I 
shall sgnd them to my friend ’—caused eight (round) caskets to bo turned 
and lacquered. Having deposited the blanJgets therein, (they wore) secured 
round the lid with lacquer. They were (then) wrapped in white cloth, and 

• deposited in a chest, which being also covered with cloth, was (stamped) 
scaled with the king’s signet. (This done) ho sent Ministers, saying. ‘ Give 
this to my friend. ’ A missive, too, was given teethe effect, that, ‘ tins jircsent 
is worthy the- (inspection) acceptance of him who is surrounded by Ministers 
in the midst of the city.’ 

• They, the Ministers, accordingly went and' delivered it to Bimhisara • 
whoj havin|r heard (its coutonts) caused by beat of drum, the ministers’ 
etc., to bo assembled. Surrounded by ihem, and seated on the rg^aH couchl 
under the uplifted white state-canopy, in the midst of the capital, ho broke 
the ^eal, removed the wrapper,^ opened the box, and released (untied) its 

contents ; and,. when ho had seen the round lacquered (caskpfcs), he reflected 

‘ iny friend Pnkkusati has sent this present un the impression that- his 
friend was (wealthless) poor.’ Ho then took up a casket; and, feeling its 
weight with his jiancl, ascertained that it contained an article of "raiment; 
he st^’uck it on a pedestal of the couch, where the lacquer (with which it had 
been seamed) dropped down. When ho had opened a casket with (his) 
nail, he sa\y that it contained a valuable blanket, and caused the others 
also to be opened. There were blankets in all. When spread, -they were 
beautiful in colour, and soft to the touch ; and they Avero sixteen cubits in 
length, and eight in width. 

multitude, seeing this, snapped tlieir fingo/s, waved their gar-* 
ments round their heads; and, highly delighted; • exclaimed,. ‘Pnkkusati, 
the unSeen fz^end of.our king, lias sent such a present even without seeing 
him; such personage is indeed worthy of being made a friend.’ 

The king caused • evifry one of the blankets to be appraised ; and they 
were all found' invaluable. Of these he se%t four to Buddha, and kept for 
himself^ four; and reflected. — ‘One who returns, should send a better gift 
than the first. An invaluable present has been sent by my friend. What 
Bhall I ^send (him) ? What ! Is there lathing more valuable in Hajagaha ? 
Tea, there is.® Though the king, is fortunate (in precious things^ yet’ 

1 Doubtless, the Talipot {Teil-patra) loaf is meant. 

« Lit. (Pratyanta or Borderland) ‘ the barbarous— wild— unenlightened j ’ but here the 
toreign regions are meant. • 

• ^ Lit. : rare ‘ best, excellent.* 

‘^•Lit.: ‘cloth.’ . 

' ® Lit. : ‘ in his own house.* 

^ Nonatthi — ‘ not, that -there is * A double negative to intensify the affirmative 

See Sakuntald, pp. 110 and 24, note 1. * umrmauve. 
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from the time lie entered the path df Sotapanna ^ jio precious thing, save 
the three Baianas^ was calculated ‘to produce delight (to him).. He (how^ 
ever) commenced to find out some precious thing.^ A Ratana, or jfreijious 
thing, is’twofold— iSurmwana and A'vinnana.^ The latter (comprises such 
things) as gold, silver, &c. ; and the former is that which is* associated with 
the senses. The one {Avinnana)^ is an (article of) adornment, contributes 
to the enjoyment of the other, (Saviflnana). Thus from among these two 
ratdnas^ Saviniiahaka is chief. 

Savinnanaka are also two*fold, namely, Brutes and Men. Brutes are 
(such as) elephants, horses, <kc., and the same exist* for the very ciijoyment 
of man. Of these two, therefore, man is tfid’ chief ratana. The estimable 
is also two-fold ; that is two say, male and female. Here, too, the female, 
though born for a Uniyefsal Monarch, is for the enjoyment of the male. 
Thus of 'these two also the very male is the chief. The estimable male is 
also two-fold — the layman, the recluse. • 

• Here again as to the laypaan, though he may be a Universal Monarch 
he makes the livc-mcmbered^ obeisance to even a Samancra of a single day’s 
standing. Thus, of tlicsc two also, the very Hccluse is the chief. The esti- ' 
juable Kecluso is also two-fold — S(^% and Aseka who has entered the 

paths, and he who has reached the ends of tho paths). Of these a hundred 
thousand of the first cannot equal the least part of one of the lattcr. Thus 
of these, Aseka is supreme. Ho is also two-fold — Buddha and Sdvalcd.^ Of 
. these, a hundred thousand of* the Sdvakas cafinot equal the least part (attain) 
of Buddha. Thus, of these tho vei-y Buddha is supreme. Thq inestiuiablo 
Buddha is* ^^gain two-fold PachcheJea Bvnidlm and all-perfect Buddha. Hero, 
too, a hundicd-thonsand Pachcheka Buddhas cannot equal tho least part of 
tho all-perfect Buddha. ’ Thus, of these two, the all-perfect Buddha is alone 
supremo. In the world, including (that of) tho davas^ there.is no estimable 
object (ratana) equal to the^Buddha. 

Wherefore (tho King) resolving that he would send to his friend this 
very ineo’ra parable ratana^ asked of the inhabitants of Takka^sild, ‘Sons, are 
there to be seen in your country thb three most inestimable objects Buddha^ 
I)har 7 )ia and SiUKjha ? ’ They replied ‘the very names arc not knqwn; ® how 
(therefore) can they bo seen?’ Saying ‘Sons, very good,’ tlue king with 
pleasui'C thus pondered : ‘ Is it possible, with ff view to the people’s propi- 

tiation, to send Buddha to the residence of my friend ? But ; Buddhas 
never rcniain till the dawn, in the most distant foreign countries Gotama 
cannot, therefore, go. The great disciples, sueh as Sariputta, Mogg|,llana, 
etc., cannot be sent: and,* since it is my duty, on -hearing that priests re- 
sided .in a foreign country, to send for them* hither, and to pay attenfions to 
‘them; (other) priests also cannot go. Since, however, a., missive sent ‘(on 
the dhamma) is tho same as if Buddha and hirf chief disciples proceeded 
thither, I shall sem^a letter! • » 

Thus pondering, ho caused to be made a plate of gofd, four cubits long, 
and about a span wide, and neither very thick, nor very thin. Thinking that 

. *.* • * 

1 Lit. : ‘ entrnneo into tho stream *t-‘ fallen • into tho path,’ that which is tho first 
stage of sanctification, loading to final bliss. • • 

> The _thrco gems; the most inestimable things — objects as precious as raiana or 
^gems ’ — Jatou jdton jad utkrishtam taddhlii rtanam prachakshate, ‘ whatever is best 
of its kind, that indeed they call ratana.* Hence ‘ the three gems ’ is an expression for 
the triad of buddhism. 

8 See Gogerly’s Essay, in the Friend, vol. ii 67. 

4 Sec my Essay on modes of Address, in Q. B. A. S. J. for 1856‘8, 

8 Lit. * hearer’ — ‘ pupil.’ 

® Lit. ‘ there is ndl even that Qound.’ 
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ho would write the letter that Very morning, he went through his 
made the Uposatha vows,* took his breakfast, and divested himself of all 
scents, flowers and ornaments. Then taking real yprmillion in^ a gold dish, 
he closed all the doors below, and entered his palace ; and, moreover, opening 
the casements facing the cardinal points, he sat upon the uppermost* story,^ 
and wrdte^ on the gold leaf as follows : — • 

“Tathagata lias appeared in this world. Ho is (Amlian) a highly 
sanctified saint. He is supremo Buddha. He is endowed with bolli Vijju 
and Char ana. He is one who has attained beatitude. Ho is fully 

acquainted with the world. He is the best charioteer (who is able 
to subjugate) men. He is the teaclver of gods and* men. He is 
Buddha, or perfect intelligence. He is worthy of adoration.” These 
attributes of Bud<yia were first written on a small, portion ; — and (ho then 
described how) having perfected the ten paramitas or pre-eminent duties, ho 
was born in TosUa, ‘and was conceived in his ^lObfcher’f? womb, how tliat event 
contributed ^to the Vorld’s emancipation what happened when he wfts yet 
unborn; what took place when ho was a house-hol.dor ; how ho de])arfed for- 
saking the world ; how he greatly exerted; how, having accomplished dilfi- 
cult acts and having ascended the I'cgion of the Bodhi,^ and having sat 
upon his^unconquerable seat, ho attained to the wisdom of Oihinsbirnce ; how 
(such a result) contributed t(T’ the' pro.s.pority of the world; and that such 
another supreme being was not in all the universe, iiiclilding the heavens — 

‘ YanTcinchi\ &c, 

“ Whatever wealth, or whatever most desirable object there may bo in 
this life, or in that which is to come, or in the heavens — the same is not to lie 
compared to Tathagata, This too is a highly distinguishing characteristic of , 
Buddha. By the power of this truth, may there he prosperity ! ” 

Having thus briefly recorded the virtues of Buddha ; the inestimable 
dhamma was secondly lauded as follows — ‘ The dhamma is «vcll dcliiied by 
Bhagavan. It is attended with results immediate, and witliout lapse of time. 
It is inviting.7 It is full of import. It should bo acquired individually by 
the wise.’ This done, a condensed account* of the Sattatinsa hodhapakkiya^ 
delivered by Buddha were gi^r^ to the effect, that they were the four Baiu 
. patthdnd i\iQ four Saminappadlidnd^ the four iddhipfldd, the five indriya^ the five 
bala^ the seven hojjhanga, and the eight-bodied supremo magya — “You 
•buddha, &c. * * • 

Is there a pure thing which the - Supreme Buddha has enlarged upon ; 
(or in other words, is there) any samddhi, which has been declai-ed (to - 1)0 
productive of ) immediate reward ; with that nothing can bo com- 

pared. This«t5o, is a distinguishing characteristic of’ the word,^^ By the 
power- of this truth, may there be prosperity ! 

Thus briefly ho wrote the character of dhamma ; and then, thirdly, 
praised thp inestimable Saiigha^ as follows : — ‘ The*association of Bhagavas 
disciples are well conducted. They li«^e uprightly, prudently, and peodcc- 

1 Lit. : ‘ washed his head.’ . . 

2 Thes^ro the ‘ Aithangasila.’ 

8 Aka8£^ale~‘ fetory nearest the sky.* 

^ Akkharani likhanto, lit., ‘ writing letters.’ 

8 Lokavivaranam. 

6 Ficus reliyiosa the ttoo under which Gotama became Buddha. 

7 Ehipassilco, lit, that which bids, ‘ come and see’ — it is inviting — not-hiddon. 

^ The thirty -seven elements £>f Buddhism. For an explanation of them, see A((a- 
fiagaluvansa, note to Chap, iv., Sec. V. * 

9 The a# of confining one’s mind tO-tho.contemidation of doing good, 

W The dha/n?mi—‘ doctrines the word.’ - , * 

’ The words hhagavato- savalcamngho are repeated after every phrase. 
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ably/ They are (classed collectively into) four paii^s ; or eight iudMdaBls. 
They are fit objects of charity, are deserving of hosph-ality, and are worthy 
of being offend unto, .^hey (stand) to men j[m the place of) a merit- 
productive-fieTd.* This done, he briefly wrote that respectable people who 
had hesCl’d the discoui*sos of Buddha, departed -and embraced ascetism ; .that 
some . did so after abandoning ^thrones ; some after leaving (the high 
dignity of a) sub-king ; and others (that of) general commander of the 
Forces ; and that when they had so embraced ascetism, th^ pursued the 
prescribed duties of chulla-stla, majjhimoLsila, and mahastla, &c.* He also 
gave . a brief account of the (religioua observances, commencing from) 
chhadvara sanvdran ; sati~sa7npajamia ; the *iouT pachchaya • sdntasa ; the nine 
kinds of sSriajiana and 7uva'ranappahctna ; together with the ^(prescribed) 
hammatthtmdni, and the results of pariJtamma, jdliana, i^nd ahhinna, until 
the extincticm of distress. Having then amplified op the sixteen-fold dtid 
pd^ia. sdti Tiammatthdnh,^ ha yyvoie that the society of Buddha^ disciples 
wereTilso endowed with -virtues like the following : — “ Ye*putgal(^, &c” 

Are there eight beii\gs who have been praised- by the holy, they are 
four couples, and there are the disciples of Buddha, woithy of being offered 
unto. • Whatever is given unto them is productive of much fruit. This too 
is a distin^aislfing characteristic o:^ the clergy. By the power of this truth 
may there be prosperity.” . ‘ • 

Having tlius briefly stated the virtues of the Samjlia, and written to the 
effect— that ‘ the religion of Buddha is ^Vell defined— it is very pure. If my 
friend can, let him abdicate* (secular concenis) and embrace ascetism — ho 
folded the gold plate,* wrapped it with a soft blanket, and put it in a wooden 
caliket. It was. again deposited in a gold casket, that in a- silver casket, that in 
a^em-set casket^ that in a coral casket, that in a ruby casket, that in an 
emerald casket, that in a crystal casket, that in a casket made of ivory, that 
in another mad# of all sorts of gems, tl^|t in another made of mat ; and that 
again iii a wooden box. Again the wooden box was deposited in a gold box, 
and that [in other* boxes] a box set with all sort of jems— and that in a mat 
box. This box was again deposited in a woOdoD chest, and the same in others 

* 1 edtachchlMtan—* the whi^o umbrella ; " ‘ the state canopy.’ 

8 For au exposition of those duties, scO the Brahamajalaa auttan, translated by the 
Eev. D. J. Go^erly, in C.’B. *A. S Journal it,- p. 22 cf , -* i 

. 8 Some c>t iho theological terms'in the above passngo, require a brief (explanation. 
Chhadvara sunvnra , — ‘ the Closing of six avomios ; ’ ‘ the subjugation of six ()rgjin8 of 

sensation; which lead to the Sonimission of sin. Satisampitjaniia — ‘memory, -•discretion,’ 

‘ a memorial retention of that which is ascertained by wisdom.’ Pactvehaya snntosa — ‘ con- 
tentment with pachclvaya’* or the requirements of an'kscetic, which are four in number, viz., 
robes, food, habitation, and medicine. Senifsana ‘ habitation,’ of which there arc nin£i kinds 
adapted to the recluse. Nivar ana ppahana / jdoBtriic.tion of that which screens;’ .over- 
coming the obstacles against, the leading of a religious life,’ whicl^ are stated to be five, 
viz., U) lust,. (2) evil design, (3) apathetic indifference, (4) perturbation* of the mind arising 
fro^ the irresolution and pride, and (5) d(»ibt upon eight religious^matters, — viz., Buddha, 
Dhamma, Sangha, a previous state of being, a future existences, a pas^-and-future state of 
being, the causes of combined-existence. [See Ceylon Friend for 1839], and vacillation and 
doubt upon' qll matters. Kam'tnaUhdninrfortj courses of religious action, si^ as devout 
meditation, &c. ParikammOy an imtiatory rite of ascetism, which ought to W completed 
before the ' entrance upon dhydna. It is the fixing- of the mind upoh one of the 
four elements : earth, air, lire, and water, bo aq to impress it with the reality of the sub- 
stance on wkiok the recluse contemplates ; and also the continuiilg to address the element, 
repeating its najno, until the mind attaine that degree of absorption, which disables the 
sentient faculties from discerning any othjer subject. Dhydna, is ‘ abstract meditation,* of 
whioHHhere ar<3 four degrees, each of Which being considered, a sanctified state or pa^i 
iiibban, or the extinction ©f ‘existence, dmpma hammatHiana ; also sixt^^ modes of 
devout *and abstract meditation by means of* drawing the. breath, &c. See Gunariandn 
Titian, 
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in the order above indicated [until you come to] a chest set with all sorts oE 
gems — and that again in a mat chest. The same being then covered with 
cloth, and sealed with the signet of the king, ho gave [the following] orders 
to his Minister. * Adorn the paths Avithin the limits of my city. Lot that 
path be eight usahha^ in width of which four need only be cleared. But the 
middle four usahha should be prepared (in a manner) beliting royalty.' 

Thereafter (the king) caused his royal elephant to bo adorned, and to 
place a chair upon him, and to sot (over it) the white canopy of state. Ho 
also caused the streets in the city to bo purified (and cleared) by being 
sprinkled (with water) and swept; — (lined) with flags and banners, plantain 
trees, and water vessels,* and ( scented) with incense, flowers, &c. lie caused, 
running messengers to be sent to the interrnidiatc dwellers^ bidding them 
hold a festival as directed, within the limits of their respective residences. 
Being adorned (himself) completely, and escorted by his forces, including the 
band of musicians, and Avith a view to the transmission of his gift, the king 
proceeded to the limits of his city, and addre.ssed his Minister : ‘ Son, let not 
my friend Pukkusati, in accepting this gift receive it in the midst of his wives ; 
but let him do so after entering his (own) palace.’ So saying, and making 
the five-membered,^ under tlie reflection that Buddha (himself) proceeded to 
the foreign regions, the king returned home. The intermediate dwellers 
prepared the way as they were bidden, and caused the progressive conveyance 
of the gift. 

Pukkusiiti observing the same formalities (above describjd prepared the 
Avay from the limits of his rule, decorated the city, and went to moot the 
gift. The same reached Takkasila on the day of Uposatha.^ The minister, 
who Avas the bearer of the present, delivered the king’s message. When 
the king had heard it he paid the necessary attentions to those who ac- 
companied the present, ascended the palace with it, and pla(;ed a sentry 
at the door with orders that none should enter the palace.' [This done], ho 
opened the casement, placed the present upon a high seat, and ho himself sat 
upon a low one. He [then] broke the seal, removed the cloth [covering], and 
opening each gradually from the mat chest to the Avoodeii casket, reflected 
thus : — 

‘ There is nothing remarkable in this. It is (perhaps) the receptacle of a 
precious thing. Doubtless there has arisen in the Majjhimadosa a mtana 
Avorthy of being heard.’ Thereafter he opened the casket, bi-oke the royal 
seal, and, disengaging the soft blanket, saw the gold plate. When he had 
unfolded it, ho (observed) that they were indeed pretty, that they were 
exact in (the formation) of their heads, that they were (iuadra)iijulai\^ 
and that th*e lines were all uniform ; and commenced to read it from 
the beginning. Great was his joy on reading that Tatfi^jata had appeared 
in the world, and of his character. The ninety-nine thousand hairs of the 
body stood on end in their sockets. He became unconscious as to whether 
he stood or sat.*^ Profound was his joy to reflect that he had on account 
of his friend, heard of the religion which it was difficult to attain even 
in a hundred thousand kdtiof kalpas.* Ho was (thence) unable to [proceed 

1 A measure of seventy yards. See AhhidhanapadiJca, p. 23. 

* Jars or vases filled with flowers, and water. 

8 Residents between the two states. 

^ See my Essay on Titles of Address in the O.B.R.A.S , 1856-8, p. 261. 

8 The Sabbath of the Buddhists, which is the day of the fall moon, &i’. 

8 This proves the character to have been the Square Pali. Ed. 

^ ‘ Whether ho stood on his head, or his feet.* 

* See Glossary to the Mahawansa for an explanation of these terms. 

5 
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with the] perusal [of the missive], and therefore, sat ^ down ; and, when 
excited feelings had subsided, he resumed to read the characteristics of 
dhamma, [commencing with] svakkhdto hhagavatH dliammd^ etc. Here also 
the king became [filled with joy] as before ; and [therefore] paused (for 
a while) : and when his excitement had again subsided, he returned to 
the letter, reading the characteristics of the Sanglia^ commencing from 
supatipanna^ etc. Again the king became excited as before. At last having 
read the dimpdna satikammatthdnan at the very end [of the letter] he entered 
upon the four and five- fold jlidnas.^ He (the king) was thus spending his 
entire time in the enjoyment of the j/mwu ; and no one was able to see him, 
except it were a young page who entered (his appartment). In this manner 
he spent half a month. 


TEXT. 

EDITED BY C. A. SEELAKKIIANDJIA STHAVIBA OP SAILABIMBARAMA, 
DODANDUWA, CEYLON. 

This is from Papanchasudan^ the Atidkathd of Majjhimanikd. 

T39r 1 ^inr cTTfin^ ^mfir i 

ntc^TT Transr ^ ‘wswaif'S’Tt 5^ 1 ‘ ci?g- 

’ fn - ‘ ^ t TTsn snww ^ 

‘ ^ TTaii ’ fn ‘ •rw $31 ’ ftr — ‘ 3r*n(*l ' 

f3? »!iTO ^ 33 wrar fag^ 

feffr, 1 ‘warW 3? 33 ^’fHv- 3 nreB 

33 3lT^r<t4;i^ I f3f*5I3T^3 33 3$ feft I 33 ^ 331 313 ‘ H1HT g^!3T3 T13T 
3f»l^ 3 3^3 3 ^ 33T3t g«3T3 T13T3 33 ftlfi 3T^’ Ih I ‘3^^- 

$3l’ f3 I tT3T ^3 ^ Td««l3<31 ^ 3T^r ‘3?ff3 3»B 333- 

3T% 3 f?3IT IKigmra T’ ftr 313 1 33T 3n3T 3333T% 33X3 3f^ I 33t 
“ 3«0f3 gX313 33X3 33 3333 33^ 3XrlJ5 gf3P!3X ‘ TX3X g*3f3 3f55 

fiX33X3 37'!XXf3 3X3 1 ^ 3X3% ^fs^ftlX^X 333X 310 3f53X^<3X 

©\ 

^3XXX333X 33X3 3XX3'^f3??rX 3^3^ I XtX3X ‘33 3% g*% 3# fT3% 3 
f?3ff3x ’ % gf^ I 1 3^4 xraffi i ix3x ‘ 3Xf 3X3x g«% f33ffX3 3xn 

3^|i3$% 33X ftx^ 3it ’ % 333X3t 3^1% II 

3XIT3I% 33333Xf33t fxi 3xf33X 3^33 333^ I ^ XTOX3XT 3%?3X 3X3& 
gif3XlH X:X3X fxft 3XXIH««JlRf gftswx TX3n33t% IcTX ‘ 313 33X«m 333ft 
3T3HX g*3’ % I 3X3 ^1% I ‘3X^31 ^ 33X33IX’ % 1 3X^31 gf^fWX 

I Paused for a while, 

8 See Hardy’s Eastern Monachism, p. 263. 
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‘ 'wwufnr »rrtr HJmwl 9i sr arf in ^ 

vgm it^ifsr Ti 9 wtfnm^ firarg $55 

fa^gsra aaf a aign^’ % 1 fgf i gai r t fg 

sni^ I ^ fgfiaW gs^aif^ g# gfiftr 1 ‘g^sa^t 

aw aftngwg’rfg ifRTft' ggraafe 1 g gza g^rggg tw gws^g ar ^asr 
aw^rfa aw ^ awsipng|^fa’ 1 j^arfa fg ‘afsi^a ^ aw aawagft g 
aw gagg tag aarasifa aw # aaiat awa^tig^fa’ gw gfgfar 1 ‘ ga # 
gaspw an% arf?^r gagfg^i gr%^ 1 ga ^a aif^ angr aaana aa 

gsaat j^^arlaag u^iatiO agifer, — nan fan: aif g^gw Hiaibi 4 iH% afa 1 
^ * arfa i*an gnaw aargag % Wawnft ’ fa wanpwf ar? asn^ 

fararr^afT ^ ^ a»a% gf^sfg<gf aaaiTg a^^an aadW’f ^aan a^^ af^- 
ftaiT aw a ^ ^ffgng asi<gr ‘ at# aa i gaa $aT ’ fa aww ^afa 1 
araa^i gigifa, ‘ anr gwwrit ama^w ara^r l g gftfta gpat ’ fa 1 ^ aagr 
firfiganag ar^ 1 ^ araa iigi araaiagt af^ga*^ aff aa^ amaa^ 
»iiaj^ i r<; gftaaf %aaraa arfigaraa g^a^ fafa - fl as# fafajar aw’ 
grg%<aT agar faafcrgr gaat afeg? gfgan fgan ‘ a^ aargf g^- 

arfa aafaaj^ aa tgrfa a^arat af' aa gwrart gfa^ ’ fa 1 gg? ga' 
a^^jTF a?a g ci ^ c^r gaga^ gia^ gaias^p ^^cS^Tri ^ ^ iT^ 1 sjg a 
gaft I ara^a arati gfnria 1 at a^a ans# faaftcgr aaft gaaaraa f?^ 
aa^fg f^n^a 1 a^ awar wtg 1 wa % ganrtfa 1 ^ awaargi 
aagaarar ftaat at^awi fgftg wfawf 1 aaraat f?^ Wf fagt 

^ 'O 

I ^ ftm ^ HiTiwt I um 

^ir iqiUfa I ^wft ^ttr)- 

^ ^smfk I rmt xrsgfT^’f^ ^rsw ^f^H^rai^trrt 

g gfH I ^ ^ ^snn^ xT^aRRifl' i ft? 5 w ft? ir nsr- 

thst ^ ftr 1 srt um ^qr znrm wtm- 

whiF^t vw 5 tt^ 1 

^ TrR fgrftrfirg 1 ^Fcr^fro^ ^fargniTWi^ tr^ 

^ci^iiy^ if^^qTrF^g;^ 1 ^Fcisji^iqJ 

’!r 5 r^Tf?gr%^ xrfid^ii 1 9 i 1 ^fd- 

f^^BggTSnrcTCrR I rl^ fHT^TgTlTH 
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ci;? ^wt*ir I 1 jUyiitwIin wiiftJT- 

THsr ^nsrnTfitR?*^ > ^rw ^JnfejTH% ^rftr ■^igaftiTrai ^i^nwftirWtwftT 

ars?1^ 1 ^snnftmtTsr^ %f 1 

giw, ijrtWTtR^ I ?T5I ^rR^wftq tliTR 5T RJISTfe I 

#1 ’SltljRHST^ %f I fiftq mtR I HW 

fli^HSTR ggR ^r w ST httotRt I ?fH ?r^ #rf f ^Ta sr iia 

tf I f gTcRfflT Tif ^IfgTtR ^^fgTtRfR I TOJ «Htr««r«4 Tjfw- 

laiwrtffaR ’t snqssrfH i ?Ri Sf i 

^ fgTHST^ST tTR srm StI^ I HRT THST W- 

iiR ^ g gBtsftRr i ‘ hrt g*rra! wsrn^ linriV 

?Tn1sT #tftr TTRifsr ’ i fir ^reirrsT hsj sifai twh 

tnr f cR % I is^T ' HM i fa , tt^tt gfr - ‘ w^rzr qR^g=?!erw 

v-^ i UR arasTfR 9mre>5^ w^iw^g sr qRiff gfWrr i 

TTRI JTi^ sr I ^TqRTftsJIlRITJrt TRT9ra% «tnr I w 

SR ^ q^R OTS i fl lH ’gRt fq wgw tqtqi t qiTisft qrftq qnqj^jqx gqfig^g 

qR HRi ^^fqfq ST q’ep 1 §st qsnqsr^q qrq^^ fa ^ qjgjT ^ srqTqRqft ^ 

q?rT feq qVfR i ^snqn^sT sjRq qfqfiBRP^f in fRRcqr ^^^ttRiqwr Tei^I<4j- 
jfriq^H snlrfag qtfiRqqf laRsr^ wri^ri toj qiaar qiq5spnfsT 'Rtfitnwnfllri 
qRtsr^q srqifqcen qq>tiqgTfsT qiftipsf ^TiqiHTlHl qrq^ TTSSRiqnsTTSfft 
'^j|siisR$q qnftrFq'jfqiqf qnnq '^shI qjiq eJUiTh fq ^qwt qRq qnqsq 
f jq r gsq fggft^ qrTq!RTT% IsrsfifqRT gsiRq^ qjq^TfsT ftfsilnfl i 

‘ qsi TTqR^ qjTY NWim^gl yTIH) ^nqifa^ 

qftqqSTRTT^t q?B|T ^aTTgsBBR snrai ’ Rt I sTW qSHM^Sq 

fgftsc I ?Rt qq qqqRftmt gftw st^sttR qftqf^ 

snrfiw I qa qftqsftarss qrftfq 1 sngff^ aqw^ qq aw qretf^ 1 qnrnaaj® 
aa STR I qa TTgifsTfsT^rgasif fsr^s^ i qa aqRaisr qqfq i qa 
^f[RiTftq; qswT TrqratfaTTJii qnqs? qrqnfaa qg^ Isrfq^ aR^aam qft- 
fasH) I ang Ti qftftswTRBr qaf ahjif^OT qri^fijr i ata% qft% in^ 
qaqq thst aw aafifa 1 

inr ^ ^ ^*r 1 

Sf «ftw ^ 7RPI%*I wt II 
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^ II 

V4ii^^H ftrfiawr ^ftnr ‘ wi^itft uirsm wit 

«ir<.rg<hi ^wiTtnin) ^r^uiVn^Ti *jny«iiq«iri uq-n ^r<f HwTt wftr- 

ITfWT WrWIHT, -^flTd ?raui<fl T 

wft % t1^5ranit STO ^ ^ifa a^fw- 
w$%sr fefigjar i 

iN ^WTf^>TTSJ*fr(TWn» I 

WJUf^ifT %*l iT ^f|5f qtftff II 

«t^5T a#5T qafsi litg II 

^t^Ssr wif^ fgita i Hat afaii ‘qnfjtr^ wra^ 

aTsi«hMg'i 'd'^ura.uql wiaHt ornTOfdu^l wit a t T) aia iim^~) ^r^- 

fauid'y^fl wJidcTl aiaaw^^ afaa afrrft ^ajafiwirwi^ ’to wjt- 

aat Hiaw|^ ^agm 

salthw ’ - f agTirarrar wr^ni gear na fa^^gfaeai uw i «Ph i %fa ^n- 

'^ffT wa M^aPa i afa aarsa, ^araftrfratfrta xiara a «a i <aPti i 
xmftnar aa aa^ afaafTr aftwa^la aar^iaTflft' 

fafia<ar ifjfTTaar aftreara^ a^aqfaaaita aafaa%aiaa ^araarsiaaft- 
aaiswiatfa^ affuftr awfraila ara anaaa^ar aa^a faftr i atw- 
asr^a aiarmaafaawfia ftRqit^a i^awr aje^araaa^ am aaa^ a 
5^1a aaqiaat i 

a ^pj|^ '^fi Wf«iT qfnf^i «i»iTf«f i 

% ^»Riq5 qjqqiT xnt^ f^Xf^ »XVq5^Tf% II 

W Kf1«f 'X'fH TI^«X ’il’I ^<5- 

‘ weNcjiH ^ 

^1h J “ fgftlc^T ts?3fr 

qfe[^Fq<«iT cf T^sRm?, iiftsw?, 

Trai^m?, irarra^ ^rrfirr^ir irquii^thS, 

TRf^RTITO ?nm?, ?5rWrf TOTrm?, fti^r5p$, 

I HHt ftf^ig^iTii HTHi? ^5inn ’ fn i 
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tfiwr fa g gn i qilqm sfir arai ftraitwr nwf- 

f^qrrar qjTBfrtf% ‘ *to qnurnraf^Hfr^ hjjt 

wftajHt fg I 5 ftg iis# iiai^wiSq qfsm- 

I (UH'jjji'iiiliqi tnsff njjiilwf 

-fawnwff ^ gfta a v rar g Hi g qirfcr ii;qTitr|iiRrfl1% 

^uUiin ^ H r qti^wi liTOTt ’Kreq ’ fti mH^ftrow’ 

qi a ! q| [ 9 ^?qt w ^sqrai^sT wsi'jjftfqt «r«(trrara’qT’9fw^ a^nrorftwtft 
v^rore qrfiHt fireq«rfbp?i Jiq^r qrii^w «uTir« i ‘hih 

wti uouiqiii* qfftNinisw ta q fa f ^w qmiT 

^msr q<qt Trgs«%# ^gq u r e g^lH q^ofir^^sr g^fqi 
fsraftr I qpiroftift »n>r qfsm^cqr xwiwt srfii^ i u^qifn ft 

qrfRt tssr^ftfft qfiq ftm^ W»>i qftqftfqr sntt lOTT- 

qtRqa' qroift I qwTOitft^gftw qiqqpwt qrgftr iroratr 

qrtJqr nti qni^ft tgt araif qnrt%ft mfffi;<qi q ainH i^ a af^ 
qnimtsf qt -t<g ; ft ti' ftat^ jqt trarrsT? qn^ra xnw qnw ‘ at aift- 

^rta ^qta’ witstr aftq^ ftrarfttqt awrattr agta^ jfttqi aa alata^ 
ftfa ^ qR^a fsfsqtqt aia qrtftcai ftsa^^aa^ qfra ’M^g^a ftsrtatt air- 
aaagar ftan ft^aft i ‘ aviqftittt arsa qjgaaraaaa aftraaft aigt a^^- 
aft^agaai ?aa am g fa t ’ i ani a' agar ftaftwt aaas^a ftri^tai 
aaat fagfttai lawaf ’ qrfa i ^ a aaitiai ‘ aanifa aa 
ara^ifa aaa^aifa aaasalft agiaai^lft qnftat t;^ ai%^ atafa i aai 
aa aaiaat at% aa^ft gggfl^ ai^aras aaa^aaaa amftri i aaaala- 
alagjuaviw i fa agaialaift i qraa)- ftaara at ftfagaia at a 
anaift i araaa a^tatfa aHaaajft ft aa ^aaiaa aant faasia at^ 
aftftt aftt agia t fll a a ymft i ^ aaft ar%^ aaigtait aiaftft ^iraaB^in 
ft^tfttqr arrft ‘ ^rwfft aaaar aafr ’ fa aatfQ- qmft i aar ftat a^ 
wa^ft I ^ ga qta tfffat t i mafgq ! ft^Hatar wr * ^afta^ ’ la a^gal 
arreft i aaiftas a^ aiaffa i ara aaptfeaa anaitnaafaaaafrsf ai%wi 
a^^m)4tt<<i^ira ftatafa i ^ ana^^^ tftftat^fa aj^ ^fa t|’ a aafa i 
aarta afaafa aa a|aiaaa ^ffaataft ii - * # # 
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NOTES ON THE SVAYAMBHtJ PURANAM. 

BY 

Pandit Haraprasad Qastri, M.A. 

This is a Parana and it is a Buddhist one. The Hindus have eighteen 
Mahapuranas, eighteen Upapuranas, and about 50 works which are classed 
as Puranas, though neither belonging to the ‘ Maha’ nor to the ‘Upa’ sections. 
At an average of 5,000 (^lokas , per work, the Hindu puranas run through 
about 4,50,000 flokas, and will fill 90 volumes of moderate size, at 
the rate of 6,000 ^lokas per volume. It is remarkable, that while the Hindus 
have such a vast Puranic literature, the Buddhists have but only one work, 
the extent of which is not more than 5,000 Qlokas. 

The origin of the Hindu puranas is to be traced, like every thing 
Hindu, in the Vedas, not so much in the Samhitas, as in the Brahmaiias. 
These are designed to explain the meaning of Saiphita Mantras, used in 
sacrifices, and to explain the various processes in the performance of these. 
In the course of these explanations, various topics are discussed upon. 
Of these, some relate to contemporary human affairs, and are called Ndrd- 
gamsas; some to past affairs of the world, human and divine, and are 
called Puravritta ; others, again, to traditions handed from generation to 
generation, without any knowledge how they originated. These are called 
Itihdsas* These Ndragamaas, PurdvrittaSy and ItihUsas are not to be found 
in one place, or in any chapter or chapters of the Brahmaiias, but are found 
scattered all over the works in small passages. The theory is that these 
Puravritta passages are illustrated, added to, amplified, and expatiated upon in 
the works which go by the name of the Puranas. These derive their authority 
from the Vedas, and ai‘c regarded as one of the eighteen Matidvidyas, 
or orthodox branches of knowledge. 

The Buddhist Puranas does not, of course, derive ils authority from 
the Vedas. It stands on the authority of the interlocutors, wlio are, in 
the first instance, Jaya^ri and Jine 9 vari ; in the second instance, A 9 okaand 
Upagupta, and in the third Buddha and Maitrya. Thus, it fulfils the 
condition of shatsafnvdda, as being repeated by three sets of interlocutors at 
three different times. The great merit of this work is that China and Nepal 
have been described in it. 

China is described as a vast country, surrounded almost on all sides by 
unfathomable oceans. It is a populous country full of cities, marts, ports, 
villages, and tamlets. At its vast capital, with a circuit which can — though 
the reading here seems to be obscure — be traversed in eight months. There 
is a mountain named Pancagirshay in the midst of this capital, at the top of 
which there is a lake. In the midst of this lake there is a palace. There lives 
Manjup’ly the guardian saint of China, with two of his wives, Kesini and (Ipa- 
kesiiii. He is the greatest authority in Tantric Buddhism. There is another 
saint, named Manjudeva, who is sometimes regarded as the same person as 
Manju 9 ri and at others as a different person, though he comes later than 
MaHju 9 ri in China, he is regarded as the guardian saint of Nepal. Nepal was 
once a vast mountain-lake, named Kalihrad with the Svayambhu light in its 
midst, which was one cubit high. The light being in the midst of the lake, 
unapproachable by the great majority of celestial and terrestrial beings, 
Manjudeva coming on a pilgrimage to Nepal determined to cut the side of 
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the mountain and discharge the "water. Ho took up a sharp sword in his 
right hand and a copy of the PrajvdipdrdmUci in the left, and took his stand 
on a lion and a griffin. He took a survey of the whole lake and at last found 
the southern part practicable. First of all, he cut the mounts Kapotala, 
Gandhavati, Mrigasthali, Gokarna, Barapu, and Tantravati. Wherever there 
was an obstruction of water the passage was made clear by means of tlio 
sword. It took four days and nights to make the place dry. There 
was, however, a small residue of water to the south of the Gandhavati which 
was made into a small lake, named Kadhara, or Svanada, the abode of 
Karkotaka, the Naga. It became as sacred as the large lake Kalihrada 
had been. There is a local tradition that a plunge in its holy waters 
confers wealth, and so it is sometimes called Hhanada. The lotus in the lake 
on which stood the Svayambhu light was converted into a peak named 
Padmagiri. The mount which was found on the western side of the large 
lake, thus dried up, was named after Manju^ri the great saint. On the top of 
this there was a small lake more sacred than Dhauada, in the midst of which 
there was the Padmagiri. 

Manjiideva introduced agriculture in Nepal. He used to drive his plough 
by means of his favorite lion and griffin. The place first ploughed by him 
is named Maniudeva-krisei-bliQmi. He was found driving the })U)Ugh in 
this fashion by Dharma^ri Mitra, a famous Buddhist monk from the Bikrama ^ 
monastery in Benares, which obtained its other name, Kd^l, from Buddha 
Ka 9 yapa, who was born there in the family of a Bri'ilimana who was the 
priest to the king.® Dhnrma^rl Mitra came from Bciiiiros determined to 
proceed to Manju^ri, in China, to get certain abstruse points of Buddhist 
worship explained. He, however, had not to proceed so far, as he found 
Manjudeva, who appears to be something like an incarnation, or an image ot 
Manju9ri in Nepal. 

There was in the country Gaura, a largo city with only one gate strongly 
guarded. There reigned at the time of Rishi Kri9yapa, a powerful king, 
named Pracanda Dova, who abdicated in favor of his son yaktideva and 
renounced the world. He came to Nepal and obtained the name of Cfinti- 
kara. Ho built the Svayambhu Chaitya with brick and mud. He built several 
cities, of which one goes by bis name, pantlpura, and then retired to China. 
He covered the Svayambhu light with a piece of stone. He remained con- 
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cealed in one of the caves or holes of the Svayaipbhu peak, where he was found 
ages after by Gunakama Deva, a descendant of his son (Jaktideva, who 
came to Nopal, ^iintikara advised Gunakama to worship the nine 
Naps in order to bring copious rain at a time when the valley was 
afflicted with famine. It is said that the gods and godcsses from heaven, 
and Vi 9 vakarma in particular, advised him and helped him and worked 
for him in the construction of the brick and mud Chaitya. Kuvera con- 
secrated the mud. Baruna poured water into it and reduced it into clay. 
Vishnu with Badha prepared the lumps of clay. Yama cut tliem into bricks. 
Vayu dried them. Naiftya, or the Lord of Rakshasas, raised the dried bricks. 
Vi 9 vakarma brought them together, consecrated the pile, and put fire into it. 
Agni burnt it. 

Vagmati is a sacred river in Nepal. It was miraculously produced by 
the Krakucclianda, in the Tathayuga, from his fingers with a view to show some- 
thing wonderful to his hearers. Vagmati is as sacred as the celestial stream 
Mandakini. There is another stream named Kc 9 avati in the valley. It 
was produced in the following way. Krakucclianda had a largo number 
of followers. Ho got them to sliavo their hair and beards. The whole 
was piled up. The pile produced a stream; a holy and sacred one. 

Buddhism is considered by many as not opposed to the caste-system, 
as a factor in social organization. In India the lay Buddhists were caste-men. 
But there is no distinction of caste in the “ lloly Order. ” This is evidenced 
by a long passage in tlio Svayaiiibhii pnrana which enumerates three classes of 
men: one allowed to touch fho Svayambhii stone, one to oiler and the other 
to see it from a distance. The enumeration is a pretty long one. Brahmanas, 
Brahmacaris, Yogis engaged in the Yogapraxis, Kshatriyas, Vai 9 yas, 
Sat 9 fidraH, Gandhikas, workers in metal, in gold and silver, and in precious 
stones, workers in copper, in bell-metal, in iron, the manufacturers of flags 
and silken cloth, weavers, confectioners, rice-huskers, traders, those who 
live by their hereditary trade, should worship Svayaipbhu. Tlio scribes, the 
artizans, beetle sellers, agriculturists, barbers, workers in leather, carpenters, 
those who cook flesh, the brewers, and the butchers, oilmen, producers 
of (jh% and others, are allowed to offer lights to Svayambliu. But tlio 
chamars, the Yogis, the Malangas, and washermen should salute Svayaipbhu 
from a distance. Here a great distinction lias been made between the 
Yogis actually engaged in the Yoga., wlio have been given a place next 
to the Brahman, and the Yogis who arc not so engaged, who come after 
chamars, and along with washermen. I offer no remarks on this, and leave 
the great question of accounting for the origin of tlio Yogi caste all over 
liulia, to be dealt with by the gentleman in charge of the ethnological 
work.^ 

The woT-k Svayanibliupuran unfortunately is not very old. I am sorry 
to differ from the late Dr. Rrijcndrahil Mitra, who says tliat tlie work is at 
least five hundred years old; but I do so on good aiitliority. It mentions 
Yaksliamalla who reigned in 1400, and after whom the valley was divided into 
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^0 kingdoms. But it mentions Narendra Deva, a Samanta.i Now, in Mr. 

enaaUsJisfcof Nepala kings, there is a king named Narendra Deva who 
reigned by the middle of the seventeenth century (1642 or there about), and 
e onged to the Bhatgaon kingdom. We could have neglected all this as 
D 1 work, where verses might be added to and interpo- 

lated. But in the seventh chapter of the work there is an allusion to the dis- 
appearance of the Vi9vc9vara in Benares.* Now Vi9ve9vara disappeared twice, 




WRINsiI3i% -mfiT ^ TTWr NftsifcT || 

srsn: I 

s# si ^ 

I irfstci II 



iSiP 

%^NTOT1 cl^ xT siBnit^i SfilpTci || 

Cv 

^ ©s 

^ sTHBiTlB'rtTm! ii 

giRfnf II 

stBnftfqftTi I 

ftfara^: ^ tpi! gsi! II 

tjTgtaifq Nig^s i 
4.(^<v I ^rfif II 
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once m the time of the gi-eat persecutor Sekandor Lodi, when the Temple was 
razed to the ground. The old Vifvcfvara is still to bo found at the house 
ot a Gnr^ar.a Brahman close by the old site. The temple is said to have been 
restOTcd by Nurayan Bhntta, who with his son has written volnmiuons works 
on Hindii Law and Kitiial. This temple was dePRtroyed about 1(175 iu 
Arang7.eb s time, by an intolerant Viceroy, who was severely rebuked even 
by that bif^ottcd monarch. Ho was roundly told by Araiyi-zcb to ivstore Ihe 
temple and to govern Hindus and IVlusalnians with otpial instico. The 
site of the old temple, and its remains, are still visible, iust behind the 
present temple, in the Masjid compound. Ahalya Bye is said to have eon- 
^rueted the present temple, mounted with a gold cupola presented to it by 


Now, the allusion to the disappearance of Vi^ve^vara is most likely to 
ins second disappearance, because the temple remained unrestored for a 
long time. If that is so, the composition of tlie work falls within 228 years. 

It ns written by one who was not a very learned man either in Jlindu 
or in Buddhist yastras. He places Vikrama yila in Benares, while on all 
hands, it is said to bo in Magadha. Benares is in lvo(;ala which is distinct 
lom Magadha. The Sanskrit of the work is absolutely uiigramnuitical. 
Baipnis very existence is ignored. Bfili and Desei words are introdiic(‘d 
without ceremony. The subject matter in places is, undoubtedly, old, but the 
work 13 written by one man, as the same liberty with grammar has been taken 
throughout the whole work. 
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« TIBETAN DICTIONARY/^ AND THE “GATES OF TIBET.” 

The Rev. A. Desgodins who has sojourned so many years in China 
and Tibet, and for th« last few years in British Bhutan, on the Sikkiin- 
Tibet frontier, has proceeded to Hong-Kong to print at the press of 
the French Foreign Missions, the Tibetan Dictionary which has been 
the life-work of himself, of his predecessor, Fr. Renon, and several other 
missionaries. It is a pity that the general usefulness of this great 
work will be limited by the fact that it is to be in Tibetan and Latin 
only. 

Writing to the author of the Gates of Tibet,” Fr. Desgodins 
says : “ During the voyage, I have read and re-read several times your 
very interesting little book, pencil in hand, for the notes, explanations, 
and corrections I had promised, but it required very little in the way of 
corrections, and I have to compliment you on the painstaking accuracy 
of your work. You may use my notes for your second edition, if there 
is one, as the book certainly deserves that there should be. 

Your scientific, commercial, political, and religious digressions arc 
long; but that is all the better. These serious studies constitute the 
solid and really valuable part of your work, and make one forget that 
you are on a pleasure trip. It is too often the case in books of travels, 
that the really useful is sacrificed to the mere pleasures of the journey. 
Your work is a happy exception to this, and I congratulate you 
upon it.” 
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(Continued ^rom page. 16 f Part J, 1894 J 

^ ^ I 'strra^ jf? 0 crr 9 ifa[f^ 4 KloHiq^*i^*rr II 2 

5 F«i| IM K^S^TisIT^f^^TMl^^reraiJ^n I II 3 

S^ii^Tgft^rrmTcTJ 5 ift^ i f^^R^nPr ’t ^rprrf% ♦e«n 4 <^i<iwcTi n 4 

^?mT«3FrT4?TT«irt^ ^ TOftr 1 wrftr jrm 11 6 

r^Fsftft^HT^T^ I ^ ll e 

N* 

rrw«^«TC I ?isi 3 ifTftr ci^ra^w^n% ii 7 

sf f^»5 1 ^w’^RW^raifft tt tctI' ii s 

aTitr^fir^r^! S 4 <i<( 4 )i<ra »rre«!rT^ 1 ftf ^fftiarfe 11 10 

ftjw??! ijw % I fff T 5 *f* w^^rni^ at^sR^ijgci! 11 n 

sre ' 3 ^R%snfir Bfirnc ?rcrtg% 1 am 11 12 

~«iA 4 ifl< » g n q n ff »^ f Tr TC ’rarmfr 1 wflytriwiian: rr iV i« 

RTfsr »ii<jjrwr<i cir 1 ^ sr 11 1» 

♦ TOSwiTcn ^ TOsnrfr^^^'llie 
fcft % aftfirftiiRr! I ^ II 17 

fTswra^sprom ■Hf^aTvaPw^rar 1 ^wnTraif^mt 11 is 

Nig?a'r’i^armaat'sn5f^fTtrJji f^m%r 5 ^s^*f^*nfsn* 5 iT*i 1119 
wfq ^w qKtf^ ^TcRffflftT % »nni I cp^ ^n^f^raJCcT! 11 20 

t^srarf^ fl'TRft Traitspj^mp:' 1 ^ ^ srtfwfWf^ 

5 crw% TTftf*T«f ’cNI’ftreww 1 li 22 

^ifif fasn^arxtn^n*! 1 ^sigrPr 
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warf^^sPr f*r«r>T?rf?r siPTa! 


25 

^ un%fe^ srsiT 1 *(Ntf« ’n^ li 26 

^ araRPWTfJifjgcrmw ^wni! 1 fiTana^»niT ^ am 11 27 

^’i’r at«r: ^figsrs mn ■sfa 1 feraatra amt: srt^! %g to^ci 11 28 

a<T?ragiTTinf 5 r sra^^p^aimaKT^ 1 aTg%«^iftr 11 29 ’ 

^ f^^a^tpT! I ^ftfirf^Tnca sna ^g^lwrnr?^ 11 30 

Wa:aiT»n:fa^ft[g 5 f 1 aa ^^aiPnimit^gagrre mspr^ 11 si 

^ ^imrtawas^ 1 11 32 • . 

mT%m »nn Taat* aanw^s 1 xtaaanPi amwli ’am: 11 m 
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%srl‘sf<r i >ftTi wfd ^ ii 34 

jun ^pnaspft! 1 <H§^«h^«ii«iT?iy sr 11 35 

*n»^T^ WT snefi i ^ sfttf inn si^ «ir£ff^fg 3 Ems?T»^ ii 30 

*r tmT »niT I sf ®cn wra% «»rTOt *r Tfcn 11 37 

*rw*i»^Twncrf sr tif< 9 *i* ^ctp i ^!<g(«i Trt^^rcfts^ ir*) 9 t^i?njj[ ti 33 
«( 4 «^ 5 i»f<<<i^jsr Jwrasnr 1 sncn w 11 39 

gsai^TRt ^ ap^' ^ I cT^tfir 133? ?Rra ftWWiT^siT 11 40 

I srnr% jnwTftmui 11 41 

g»Twn ^ ^rsR Ji^flr 1 ci %5 11 42 

g ^ I ci^ erlet cRirT|^^?i#^inii% n 43 

g fii fy ci r«( Pt'ii <H?i^ W iiJWirti gi 9 i%! 11 44 

5 y^i^?isi%yT<T?i<nTTfefcWT^f^* Henr^fjTv^jffN^s^^^vt! 11 45 
erwn?^! vrrafy^JiT^g 1 ftfynr ttr !?nT>y 11 46 

yr 1 ^sisnTwt smcr h jsnw 1^1=1^*^ 11 47 
5 «rre! mqr^sTi 1 cw ^ ?nfy?RT 11 48 

f^*rr«Tt ftyicRf! 'ir^f^iniifky' 1 wt**) sRfRTftm.ii 49 

ii?ira«r«N 1 ' »r '^s ^T^Ty% 1 cren^^rTg-^tra^r srrjrffi^i'? ’arar ii 50 

sft# yw ^nct<*Rf! ^ jRifiT f^rsfir 1 Tipn% *rs?ig % 11 ei 

jz?f ^x^JiTBKi ^.Rttsfcr w^npim 1 ^tirt «rra?r ^^qftftr 11 62 

tl^*,l ?rg I JnjcTTJrfiT II 63 

crrt^ f^*r ^T>*ytM< 4 im<:.i % 11 54 

?m fy ^ teI 3 lTl^ %?ft sr I »nnt ll '65 

5 r ^Ryx JIHfyfMdT yTPRTi' sf Wlfd*!! r TTT^ nfcT ^ II 60 

wpN' ’sjffcf i ^rtlwftRt jji§t ® 7 i:t! ii 57 

ywWlWftct! 1 % ift( %^TfsRT flsTO ^ €lf 9 i:Ti II 68 
% JTT^ (T ^ ag;?! ^ yTfm wsj»l‘l 

. ?f ^<'ri*i(M ♦jwfi'j ^rnr st^ sj^rura MfdMK'tir^ ii 59 
^ff^vnryjwar^ i jzjuiwftsr 11 oo 

jtcmPt fr w'Rd *r 1 A'R+^fM sito st it ci 

m( er<^i«Rw^t »t%g 1 <f<«w 5 aft<^ ismtin 11 62 

BJsrSf ftpi% ^ creiftr ^tw ?t wi 1 55 ^ I es 

*ini^ BfR! myTT:Rraiw! 1 ipgn?^! «r^ sfHPfmsRwt! ftif * 1 64 
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^ftr i «nn Jrarnjwcrfr htb^ sirfl n es 
^?msng^^ 3 ^ i ^ 'f’^^^^nctwcgainrT n ee 

I fwf^%inft 3 ffT ?nr n^; 

^ jg^^rai «pi- i er^ ^ ^ tl es 

M ina^ ?rin ^ i ct§^ fipmwtKi ire^ j gg' 

fl'sim^TO i ’^af^ra arcai^u mTictn. ! ^ S 70 

I ^ otW sr »?%F^rci II 72 

a?tjf ^ ^ niHf+i'^Ani tgsTT 1 ^ *n*insi«i«ns ^'*r«iT?f|' *Rl^flr ( 73 
w i^ifwaiTORSRTtsirtri 1 ?imfami<i?jm ^ei^! n 74 

fjhT*nim^^»j i ci^Ttfur^cuuj n 75 

^ft|-M<(?q<ii^. Il4m*,ri<cn ^HJT! g 




?wn^ I sR! ^W^glTl^ f% 3 r! II 1 

arTirffltift^.ft#ii^ sr ?iw 1 <t^t^ irfKTsrssr rc|ci<»f^r<q 4 ^^ 11 2 

(!i«q^ gaim I cTOiT ^c( f Mr< »«iril ftanr^cf F<nH^'i | t r g 3 

■ w.*i«lq nmjMfqqitjqffi! 31*0 ^!U.rqqi»tfi)fJ|qi*l I 

scjm! 5fi ^ firc^wqiP TW n 4 

WfPr(8i^Pf<*r© »ift3*TTf?r 1 ^ 5i»ff?i^^rTfflr sre^ft *7 ■gsr! fiitr! g 5 

’'TTfir 57 "a fiP 5 (? 7 1 *7 S 7 gfe 7 fjrfq^ ir^Sj«l^ 3 *rT g e 

57 TnufcT ’sr^^ ^r%iTK^ 1 ^*7 fsrnEfjurarTfJrr g 7 

ffFirfnn gvT ^nfs 1 ^rerp^sr H»?ifi7 g s 

«n§: ^TJraftert fW ?7Tfe7 ^arfei^ i ftwn7=g f^' mw snawinricr g 9 

^arT 3 ; 5 if 2 fr?[^?it ^^Ftt f^qra: ^jiitc^ i frtw 7 % pgpjrf*f 7 • ^vii.i w: g k, 

ricttjaT! sgidfsTi mrTTfsfi w fW^t I ^ «r w ffqcn VTf% g n 

^Niarprt 1 ^^fni^%fl7 RrsTifef *t^ g'la 
^<w 1 «b 4 -! ?rB74xf^^WT 1 t?!n^Ri?w^i*T ^?i(7i g 13 

^ Wiftr 5 aB 0 ^fts 7 P 7 v^ptTT! 1 fq^twrfp iiswfmpprw g 14 . 

wr%cr sriHPinig^f^^: 1 ^r ftf g^r^tsrtrrgaej II 15 

I ^ fWft 5 n*?pf« 7 cT! g la ■ ■ 

^ ’« 5 ^«c 7 ^TTfii^^ Wfi 1 icfa ?imKP*iTJirn577q7% »npj g 

^cf *rTfc7 ?P7! i crfr^r^fuRf 5*^ g is ' 

^f^nnirsf^ *7 arr^r^ 1 ^?ra spit g 19 

aitfipft s^33 I ’BT a77*(^rjitfiT^ *7 1 ?raTi^ 1 20 
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^ sr eftfirars 1 ftf « 22 

fsp^ROT^ ^^*)«<«n ' < r P r[ ^(T^»r»j 1 ^raan n 23 * 

sr 'it# 1 n. ^i^«r sit^ i 24 

■ ^ ’etT 1 ^^Trf^rafft' fr w i 23 

*rravinrf*fr <n[^ n srtrasn 1 «r^t §* seiT il 26 

ftnm ?r^ ^ I -trm^ TOsfts^ra’sfN*^ « 27 

11^5 ^«rrtcrs 1 1 28 

M<i) M *< M 4 . 1 * 1 * *n ^ 1 ^^ i i I f*o?^ fi-sirffl. ^rrawfhni^ n 29 

»i?Tt ^ I g^firsnfiT ^Rjcrafifiim n so 

fr Wt ^t ^ T^«ft«fFcr I ^jftr « 31 

.^i^^R^Tttf w*n ^rferejg^t 1 («i>tjc*i»t|i finrt sw* b 32 

2 j?R fr I *ni^rer crgj^rnTnn ftr fsraft^wrRsr! d as 

^iMPT ^r«n m^nrftire'! 1 cmr vrarsni^pT ’P*rramft?re'* g 34 • . 

•g^fH'. *r cTcT! I *1 cTR^^ ^ n 35 

^'^gRiFreiywr^ ^ 'vt€t?Rf! I JZfft ^ f 53 r!wra> *r D se * 

*r fl% i^r^TTTj I israg^ftf »r n 37 

w ^Rn?n?rf 1 %ftcRn ’ert n 38 

I ^RTTVt’nET ^^TRT ^ B 39 

SRTOT IfpT^sPRiT W ^ i II 46 

sfcn^f^rc^’^ i *r ^ iTTtw^f^ ' 5 r^ JtfSnen w ii 4 i 
stF^ttw ^iEEnaRT yi i ^ ^iftRsii ii 42 

*iTsqrt»r ^rrakpgJTiTTOr ^ I sRnJT^rqftTSRiif^irij^ftifijifej^ 11 43 
53 ^T*^pf ®rwRnft’WpnRTit fi^r. 1 ip:if«* 4 f« ^ ^ sn^raRT^ET^i li 44 
ct^T# (SRErF^^ai^tce (^fMiy*ii 1 JisisS^*<i w f«fiffl«iP?lf WR^" 11 45 
TRrer^^%»^ ron^tgcqfe^eR^ 1 cr^ *r 11-46 

^ »4^eR^ I SEIl^R! IRIJ^ it^rt il 47 

^rgsTRfiT % WTO! ^’TjstT^^^flF^rarq; i ^antt^ %*rtCnr ^^REwnpngErw.t^ ii 48 

«i^ ifw sret . f^^ifi) «(*^ I sf ^ 04 *i”|®i*i 7 f®r f^JZ^Tr 1 1 49 

i5?iRBR?i?rf^^ ^trsnw ^ *0*1% 1 sRrr^vwfSro % wraonn jfsnwi 11 co 
gTSRWB^;^'' «fhrapr^ 1 ^;jN «r ?RSi^l% EBnftpft sirarnWrcn* li 6 i 
^ «TORin^'W$ TOI I II 62 

¥fewrav I E 6 r%«w«wiT*J ; r q m»i< f^^T: 11 ss 
waftr^ ^ ^ ?rR 5 f%: 1 *1^ 11 84 
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>r frfw ^ ^ I Tffw «r eitf% Pif II gs 

snWapTJrarsg^ i ^rrihJW'r ^ w cf ii se 

^fijt jRiJnva^j^ I ’u^rawft^gf^sw ii g? 

«r i srcn^ifinW ^rrsn^a ii gg 

'qf^ Tf »rra^ ^CRi ?TOKT(^«' I «(3!«l^«l«4Sef ei;^3r %»r II g9 

9iihJW4*i^Hm qTs?reraftreit^ i qrrro^^pirrqt^’Ef ii eo ' 

sr sr i ^fj^TswTJ^pnrrui qrssftr ii ei 

m I U 62 

■qjf^Scinfe^ ^T3[*rg?T?i% i ’qw isiwifM cr^q 5sre?qqnr ^flr! ii 64 

fsr^ jpspasipn^ sn*![?r! i «RCt^ Ji#r ’C’51%' ii es • 

*0^ fsi :4 *13 .1 11 66 

qn?n?n^ f^«T«rrcr “sp^jhj i ^sjsg^Sfwf ji^ ii 67 

^JTwng^! I *i<!ms ti<| w yjtp sfuflw’Nqi! 11 es . 

5 B ^ ^T^raraxanra' ’arera^ 1 11 69 

qqrrar'SRftf^^fjT TTOT^ ^ w I 5fTO7it9n^ K»T§ 'q^Rqgriqrag^ 1170 
^ ui^ftipi^cTr^in sgjija *1 ^i«i$ i cc<i?i+)i=?Miqiwt «nt;qrtf^ -st 11 n 

U’ft I ■'TOi4^»i trnro ’ss' «ipd^ 11 72 

tf^^Tsaqrnn^- mR^hstit! fTnf^s 1 jztjtrw ?inn^ ^ jjm 11 73 
sr^'^qi^ifigcrT! i 11 74 

q< 4 ^<i ^T(Wr q;ro fq»ftff% 1 «f *1 inw g q< q> 4 <ii T 11 75 

^ ci ^ wmq wi ^tifliqiir^nnjj; 1 irQ?r^ fwf|- s^wrsftftz^nf^ 11 76 
?:ii ft'acPri 1 TTPrw ^nf% ^gTCT! ^rnfq^O*(ai! 11 77 

.fl^^RTfw 4 «;M<inr<mT! I TsniT«rro T^?n«n^ 'Jif^ 11 rs 


^ro^rar 'H*rsi 3 rfr^t®ri •trw^ 11 79 

^rqinft^ H*tW'!«WK« «irrfTr»nf[ 1 11 so 

I irm 11 si ‘ ■ 

‘ y^cgre r srrjnf^wflpr* 1 «irni^?raP ?pf|‘ ■•«< 5 qfiy irtrsw* 11 m • 

^tct: ?iftfea^fiT fs?rt I iwf sftM qn faMw 11 ss 

*r »r *nfii 4 siwt *1 tfein 1 ««ii 1 >)irtJi''Hi ^nPfi 11 84 

4 ini| 44 t si«i^U 5 (^» 7 1 qraTTJTwngjqT® stRrrft 11 ss 

‘^**^^11 86 
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[Journal & Text, Part II, ISdl 



«nT JSJUTO^K '^'jSja«* 5TTU I 

' ii m 

sffci^ist *r i ' a r ald t mijg ar^^w i ir iT ii as 

I ' 3 w*fi^RW g II 89 

I tii«im\^i trtwj^ ii 90 

sranranr:!’ «irnTt ?rasir! trttrrg^! 1 

eTOT SRT^^a^rfflW^sjf e<^IW^* Cl§^ || 91 

’T 5 Rra% I «nnf«r ii 92 

cnn 1 ci^tr 11 93 ' 

I *Tvi^i sfir fifsu^KnjrarSR^ 11 94 

^ fwj; 1 cr^T?*H! ^*0^ wNw' 11 95. 

'SI »pf ^ ^ fwj I ci^nm! ^ wf*T 11 9e 

ST % ST^ *r I »IIJlir*T<hl«l‘^tT§T^ cR^sr II 97 

cT^rftfer ftn&sf xiftsTrarsTT 1 ^ szcrt si^n^ srsrra% 11 gs 


Srf^ W ?n9T«T»I I sn^:T5 st s(iSERTfT^sT 


99 


fsToiw ya«|»|sj|9^ si^th^ 


100 


^crrsf! ^^TsfsBi sTfi$snf^st^?zm 1 sr^ ^' 4 .^ sn^wsR^ ct^ 11 101 

’?|«ir*l<hlfl ^STfrfH I ^fflT fsTSTfl^ fsif KeTt II 102 

sjnwTfinT^ ^aiir«nnf%iiTT'cf! 1 ^ %Tfmf«r 11 103 

snrsjT s(s^*T? 1 “IJk ii 104 

5r§sn%sR^s%*r srf^ ftn-s^ i 'ycMT^^t-r ci^ssa TOwsTts n 10 s 
55 WT®|s^ 5 nsTenf«r ssirnr^?!; 1 «*t(*i^!T 5 sr fsnpcf sr^sit ^jfigsri 5 isn^ 1 1 loo 
^ 1 :^ STtftjRTcnsTTi Tjt^isgfwftisn! 1 44 J<)sf STOT Jli07 

SEf^ ^ % STTtftWJTia! I ttsf »lt ^TST^K jft'^4ill*,(4tl4isr f%?[ II 108 
STW «<gipT smft ST ^ ^Pfnr! I il fttrWSJiWirtfT H^j lW r s rT g a BqT II 109 

ersTRmrsfwti^jnf^iinsf if^rsnsgr^i 1 scgrftr^’ ^srTf9=^ smct^ Tit=tft( 11 no 

^pjlTOT^ft^ sprattfroft^ I sT^isi^f^ ^isi*i«aifq % lliu 

cTTn SRTsft jsit^ifir ftiJITfilfil *T jr?r% 1 ST^g^WTSr^f%I?T%^ST^S»| 5 ^|| 112 
WTT ^<^TOi!*n*f TOstfiT |[TffM\«r I ^snjjwmftanrf ^ 11 m ' 

^T*l 4 ilHM 4 ^sf ir?n^t^! ^il^ST! I sfJIcft ic|ST<itW*I eT?rr ^TWIff II 114 

4 'll i(«^fjs>?ii 141 i<y % i^T if4«fff<T(5n3i' I n^Tejfir trniJBPr ftiwrraTW 11 ns 
lOTifT »r sr ^ I ^nwTsf mMiuii sr -g 5 nsr% 11 iie 

cn^nwf^^iNn^jnwTsf 1 ^ ^rf^ t? <«n(^^ «i3n«H|^ ?pirT ii 117 

^nJrt?rs 5 ^ i.iTif^p>:?PWjnzra ^5 spi^ fr 11 na 
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PimWct I «rwrwwiw^ sr ii 119 

^nan*!* ^ 1 ^ 11 120 

WTJ^ I sr fi^ 5 ^^ll^s^*^^WI•^ ^TOTaTi II 121 

I II 122 

^ft Wra^ftraT%cfti f^TcHCrafiT I Ta'^»Hs|+)K^l 5 l*)tft'#N^l' II 123 

^i i<«Mf<T#r#«)OTsi^cl I »r ai^sf 11 124 

^narm ft«n<wRi siranf^^ ttsej% i ^nan*f 3 ii 126 

^T(Whii^t*s?«n 1 cn%^^ ^!»n* 5 r 11 127 

wiarm TOTTapJf ^•UTi-sjtij 11 128 

Tf %f 5 iT'fe^ ^ 1 *^ ^ 5 sira@^*n II 129 

^s*rT ^ r«g^»r i l^^iJin'^anfTJii! 11 130 

it ifw ?rn 4 ^nat^: 5 f<T fet! 57 sm[ 1 *sis^^T*<i^:^«r n isi 

^re!icrraaf^#af|‘ fist 5111^ if firaift'i «(?n 5 n^^arff^TfTff)‘s^^Jz^T»j;ii m 
aii®Tiqts 5 qi^#tc[nT I »rtff «n’‘ 1 1 133 

^ inafift ^i^gifif *nnf% ^ 1 
'H^fjir e(i*t) iwit(V'U 9 iii cfft 4 iiwi^i) ■<Tftn%in li 134 

3!# arw‘ it ^taaRr 1 iP!nftw«iftafgir *r 11 135 

I ?<T»!j€iHf ^tiTfjiM TO 3 3 Z¥t 6 t 11 isa 

f^E t TTSf! I ^?i 7 qre 3 <^ 5 ?r iiTiqf^irj 3 in«in 11 137 
if ^ etf^^amt^f^i I «r ^ atTit^fiT! 11 138 

^ an^ I ctTitamig(« w if*i il»at f^cwm?: ii 139 

Tkif^taTctT am iRtanfa 'awfa 1 ina^r ’a Jrta at %creT 11 140 

^ ^ awt •ttis^if am 1 11 ui 

ardr*T atJitfar fa:aia 3 i^s 1 mr fat^ ^sur fata f%fe n 142 

fat aaman yfliiPacii 1 ^ ^Vir ^! jafai a ar* 11 143 

^taffcfawrfai^tum a aasnt^ 1 aarrarfw ^TO'statcn am 11 144 

armraWa^ sat at^tartamrai^ 1 f^ aaa^pri ©taatan 3 ' 5 aaimr 3 11 us 
^faanaaareaatat ataar a% 1 anrrr^ ipnaT^ir afigmfia^ri?ta% 11 iie 
a naifaiaai«!iN t mf^iasims^ 1 atisi^mfa aana anaatartaaraar-’ 11 147 
afir a^ % at% a%a: aatm pta 1 aiPr ara pi ^rsai a aftmaafa %aa 11 hs 
^ tt^sfa % mnat ^ aa^i pan aiai % mar! a^Mts^aaa 311 149 

’t^inat gfmtTOta^m^ ta^fta 1 aaai alat fa*>aaia(aciw- 11 iso 
^i^nfa fr amattg araf fpt am ar 1 fttaai »a%rTaarm^ir |w aa 1 isi 
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lETOTSipiT^irtT I «*SITel'5«aJh\ I 162 

n m«iw im« «<^( d ^cj; 1 1 iss 
iir 51 E 15 IW ^ 1 «i%*r TOW to ^TOC^rfror ii 154 

«Eiii%^ TOT- TOCTT! ^^wrrorera i «i?Hir les 

?Tf%TOrt Jrat^rfii 1 ^^r§i<r^g?TOWTWf ^ 11 ise 

SRlI TO ^ TOT I ^ TO^1T§ 5581151 ^^ 1 ^ w n 187 
cns^^TTSffft^TOi^rHTOfit^v 1 TOnrroc TOra^gfir *rR^r n iss ^ 

^?n 8 n^ if 4 !TOiTO\^T^ I ara^TOTOW fromwc n 159 
TO IT^ ^* 5 ^ 4 '*Tg'^i I UTi TOtTO fiTS^5§T <«i*nwGi t leo 

IJ^T^ ^STTOTSTK HT^!^ frotTO I TOT^T ftf TOIW® II 161 

TO ^ ITTTOTTO TOl% 1 ^ ^ TOTTTO TTTt^i II 162 

TOlTfTOTOfl5TO9ri' 5^ TTf^I^tTO I f^liTOTTOTO ^TTO D 163 

*rTTug8T5®i^’r ’fait ^8TOt.^ i tot ^ffro sir^t^iiR^ tot fw.ll i64 

ar^NTTOlTOn^ II^TOTO tot I q-tKlwPl TOl*f Gl(^Hi«‘i II 166 
^J t aj T^T^ TRTaft %TO grot ir^i TTOift ^t?ft 5?|7ff sar ttto:! i66 

TO fiTO ^TO ST TO^iftK f^srr'i TO^t^ TO? 8 n^ OrTTr^nrofirai^r n le? 

^to55TOt^ sfiT fTO ^ i wr^ra froft^nfiT TO^tarrort^erTt n igs 

tfi TOsf% TOT f^iTOTOffrof^^i TO^s^ iraw ^rra^srr TOTftJT snfttcT! II k 
TOTTSlf^ TO TOT TOTOT TO #SITO I W fiPS^rt TOT^ 835#TOTfTOITO; n 170 

wi sr 5T^nftT sr^ siw sfiTTro* i w Tit sncror^ TOir^ftr sr n in 
TO sanr^^rar ^t<jt tott 5ffsieT^55CTTi frof^ TO5 %s Tai 5nT!S5^55ii 172 
n atiTO TB lfs T ^lfTO 5 Eri?TO'tfir 5 f% % I STTOfTT T^^TOt Jsf 'JCf^TOft sf TOTO B 173 
TOT TOTO TOTO fro^ irftinTOTT i iiTOttra'^ ^j5r toto cttit tot ii 174 

MGldT^Tfr TOf^tsf a^TOI I *n^ aTSi?i TOft B 175 

<^<«l.«wr*TSi^ 5 StI TOTTSTIPa 5W% 1 ^POTlt W TO5 TOT afcTOtfiS^rt B 17G 
TOITW TO^d' TOI5§^TfTO5^ r STTOT STRT cl5^ ST^«?8T5 JSfH^ B 177 

fTO^T^sr ^rraj%- I TOf^ytdTTT ^"^T TOTTt^^ TOTTOT*’ B 178 
ftf TOT^ ST^ ^srf 5t TOST 8T I ’SltfT^! ^ TO ^1^8515*7 sngf^B ITS 

a iCl*-M^ ’ T T ^ TOT ^sTdyuTsj)^ I f^TOi 8rT«g«TTO i^Tgsr^ aT b iso 
TOT ^ Trf^cr^ 3I5BT%iffWfTO TIT I »r '8^Tt 8 ^ ifTOTOTcJ'W 8T5tf^ fTO B I8l 

5^*it 5^ tot '8 TOsn i 5a to %jt TOrtfa tos tot 8i%sr % r isa 

TO % TOTfW^^ aj^ %'55 ^s I SEtaTOTOftr^^fsTl^lfiT TOTTTir firaTSB is: 
arosTOTST^Tir TOTOT^ TOfei^ I jiatssf sfir aT^^ wilaTasa^ b isi 

^srraf uFigtiHgaRy*! i aiTOTyTOf aror w sTf aji fsraTTO5?r B .186 
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«niTmpf i 

ftwrnfl^jnsisi ^rr^iwmPnc’flR^ use 

vimrcftrarf «re*T* n 


CT'TTftare^uin^fTlf^A I ^ i q p r <l ( ^iyif 4 (i n i 

inefn: Tiw^ JTcUT I n a 

ft[Tn f€^ yi»«<h< 5 i«ii I vigd%^ ’sftyt ?rai^.ii 3 

•iiy|^ ^n 51 «« 4 u I grpiM»rfg'iKg! 1 1 • 

^ n »ngT fs?r% ^nfir cRgg! 1 *15 imrrsrf^ara’ ftgr^ *nOi«fl|«h*rt! g s 
snrsFrfr ^MTr<vr«jyi g q ^imig i 1 JSf'^nPiMfangdci ^ jjwr • e 

^ wgr »n^ ^fspn* 1 ?Rggt ■gjfiu^i 1 7 . 

g ?iWt gtfii« 4 «ii 1 ^rsimr ^tgnmn n s 

«r*ftwir*!<ii<!y<ui ^>51% jfir gw g^n 1 gfg wr^hw! gng! ftr u g ai f ti^ jzgri n 9 
gwniflgtiw^ grgwngrfir gg^ 1 ft^^gxgnw® gw grargs g 10 

g igiagg ^ rgi*^ (^w i g m grggw i fwrringfflr^ g g u * 

g«Ni»?lgwgii*< i m?^ irwr firggfggs 1 gxfg grgif^ gngr gTgnwggwgr 1112 
ggr^ g^grtgro 5 W< r ggi% grg^ 1 fg^gs giwwfg ggpgr gfg ggit^ 11 13 
gg* fgf ^gg^gr. 1 «<«gwigg«^^ g^nrngf^gpr g % 11 u 
iwgtgt g g gwgi 1 ggr g gnfgrctgfgi wrgr %gttw»g% 11 is • 

ggx gf^ ^ gt% g«n fgffggpg^ 1 ^igwjg ^ gngrr^ ggjgfl’s^g grggj 11 is’ 
f^railrg ggr gngr ggx f^ %g 1 ^ g gfhigrQg fW fggf g gsaf?r 11 17 
g fiprfg gwwtggfg^WT ggr gg* 1 gnswig g<n gW* gswwg^Mg 11 is 


^ ggjwi,^ ^ g^m gggreg- 1 g fr ^tg^sgjg^^ 11 19 

g^ 1 g^ ■^tg%gg^^ 11 20 ’ . 

^Mrg fr gft ^ fgfgiwigwwg T 1 gfH g»gkwK«wii 11 21 

fbT! irgcwg gnm gn^Jg gwj% 1 ffk* swmg gitwr 3 igfg^^*i'?i 11 22 
swwi gTswnn gt ggt ^ g %gf^ 1 g^gi^^ggfl^g gwFngifg w g 23. 
gfg gifgi gwftfgfgwnf gw^r 1 <*!**» 13*^ ’ggsgw^fgjcnifgg gm 11 2« 
swgpfncgspg ygtim^ 1 ^xiagfgfg^^ W)' ggi^g 11,26 
ggr ^ grg gjT?f g^r 1 ggrgs graopn 426 

fggg^ g 3 nm gwg^ 1 g'5^gwgTHngraT%inft»g^*ii2r 

gwgfg »WT »ngT ewr w 1 ’gtigwrgrwgj^ 11 28 

'WTsi^tflrwnggsr ftwrgw gw 1 gws3ng%gr fir fiwgtggpt gg 11 29 
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« 5 rtii 9 iir «P?T ?nn ^ «wi«i! i ^ ^ jfJ? ii so 

ifq ^ JTWt sn^ ii si 

fr i a^icrt 33 ,^^Twn ii S 2 

jg?il«Ufli«»imT*rt3^ i ^n«iraT^ sjrftr ii ss 

^ *r «p*i% »rrat ’tI’ Jr!iwq%^ i er^ Pra«^?rt vm* irtf W ii 34 

^TTT ^ wit njwit 'p:i I ?i^T**iJii*roi^ Pio ^ wt i mtwfd 11 ss, 

ftwnrfii! 1 11 ss 

If 87 ■ 
II S 8 

SWT w ^ *1^ (• fticiw w N ss 

mmm iir^f ^«aiT wsiitiPi 1 snt i|w nw ^ 1 4 o 
58 ?iicn^it%*r fw I *r wifiir itftftwwwt wr-* 1 41 
*iwPBir *mw*f ^ ftns^^TJmi 1 WT^wrfti^i^ 5 ftnst n 4a 

^rapwTT =9 awsjT «^TW%jftr Trt gw 1 «rstfN^tgwan^ wsrar 1 4s 


ww Trrew^i ww wtrfim ftwi^jflT 1 ^ sPt 

ifiT wf^i.i ^i^^vpiffiir 


*iTT!H’rfiT& %5ni»f <*rsr 1 n^wJmTWK*T n 44 

TOwt ^ ^sftfpn I w^w^^ffirawt Pwtnw^, 1 45 

^rorwwr^f^TRWfiTii^ w 1 mlw ! » 46 

.«Birt wwfqwii wf% ^ajirwi^- 1 f^isiif^TfiT s^Nt *rrf% 1 47 

%i*nwwn sap ^ 1 ’Erraw^k WRwr ^ w 1 48 

ftm J 8 ?EPWT f^fi ht: I wn^rfij^wTT^ *rra?r^»r Jsjqarm 11 49 

a^fvharfn^^ 1 ^rrmi ^ ftf wwt i so 

ii 5 i*iHiH|iHil|n ?wwf ’iT^ I ftf *r ^ t^»itf^<5ST 1 si 

• wn^ *rrwiT^ i «rww*rag 3 pffwpT!^ « B?<.uifd h sa 

firerfer (wfTTi i ^wrj ss 

%WTir% iTO ihnrgt 1 w?iil §4 ^54 

#«TS^'re(lrero! sr^ni^ fir 1 ^w *r wprf^ Eii i ss • 

^ w^iw»»<TflWTwrRTi jg?gw EW! (¥ ww » * 

wf ^WTT *rTO ftr^ar 1 *r *ift 5 rt?r 1 s7 

WT mfiij i‘»r 

WT TOT ^ *r swrftr *nuiT*T 1 »f WTwnrf^^n^ TO^[]iTWF *r ^ 1 59 

»rnr >tN *r p^nf »r ^ 1 *r ^ t^rosir wPr ^nwiPi i so 

^ TWnpit JI^ET ^ix I ?I ftf ^ ^ -sn*f ftrojit 11 ei 

EHanrort "WW wrp ^*f irawi 1 -tni fww* 1 sa 

? %TO«T w*n 9 r ?WT f¥ *T Trotarfir 1 »ig[^'finiWT<i f(<nwTOi«i*<m<id g m 
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H^qTJD^ vtwTOTJff I ^ ftm ^ »I5 awf! 1 64 

arRr a a ftar aa* I 1 66 

a^qi4i*i «^jir *i«qt{^ ats^amaiai i a avatar d ee 

, ai»tjaM*i«i(*i %ft»r aavy^aw i tjRai ^aa* aa ‘Saimaa sreejj^ n 57 
%aait%a% a^Waifwi awr 1 wr firniT an ai^sjrraaaRT 0 es 

ai%Ras aaTfa^a^waif<<<«( 1 aia "BraaaTatJnaaft to uasiia g 69 
araifaita aawn ^a^ai^.faf aaa 1 ftfi ^ a^cifli a Bi g TOnwf aT star g 70. 
a anRarawaafl' aafSaiwar 1 ara awT fta% fr. aw a<^ aftarfa g 71 
aakanaa^s fa^Taara^ tawiai^ 1 faajtan?^ aa t (ii« i' a arat aarr aj g 72 ■ 
tgarapiahft^ aa araa* 1 afara^aiunfansr araf ^ftiaa; g 78 
ajd^a t a i a a f^ar air afij a 1 ajaftamaar faa a^sftafn^uaf ^ g 74 ' 


a^ araaf^wwt a aff^aj^at* aer! i aan^aajag^ jzgajnidt faaiKa* g 7 g 
^ aw^ a as^ftaft: a^ ^ ataWa^^a at at%a siasfea! g 76 
ana aa» a ^asras aamtar g atra: 1 ^ia^j'rsraia g anaat^ araa g 77 
a n waV ar a t aatift a faaia€a«? TOTaraiaar 11 7« 
anat a ar^ at a^* anai a<f^ a 1 sfhnc anna to ahd' ar^ a aifa an g 79 
a aiaia aw a ar^ arsFa^ar: 1 a ^JNt a ftisp arra' an^w arars la* g so 


afa aroarrat w^ai^ i la a^ 1 aim g fa «ra f^as g si 

aa t iwa r ^!*j 4 a Jftna? ara* arajf^ 1 anaianaaf aa ^^afa^j^ anoaa' g 82 
aataia afa? anas ara ana*, aiaif^ 1 ancrfaai* aa g ^ ftat g ss 

aarfai an^ aVa^a anag^i anafaa 1 af^at^aar «jtidV aaagf^ag g 84 
araaiaaaraat aiawre* WTPia 1 aa arrr^ at aTaaiawratia fai^ g ss 


aa*<yr<wii^wi<a i at sfa anrct atg 1 atifa aaa^amcaafPr artaaaa! g ae 
ajar Vama^ ^ sajaf^ftaaiaa! r fafiaawt faaroaraTatm §a ai^a 11 37 
aa aivta% aft ftaa^as 1 anaaaaat aitai *aT an ^’saia a* 11 ss 
aajf^ a 4 a aaaTt*^*'' • afNraiata TOita^ a 11 89 
a^tam^^wrafa narg^^ 1 %aana aw na? <far aigaarwcn 11 90 


af% ajaaar a^atwfr'fiff ag 1 gfemanaai ^«jim<*n««TOar wn 11 91 
f<<a4ina a*t<a<^ iga ^ afa 1 awi*nf«fa%aft fr ^a^tanaa ag 11 92 
aia aa ftar^w yfiiWtVs aiaft i ftaraa^awwanaiaiat ^as 11 93 
aranCttaftig^ fa aa^ 1 faaara^sajaiw ai<5f %aT^ aa4as 11 94' 

arata?^ a^ 4f®t faarang^! aw« a: 1 a ftanaafaaw a aafai 11 9 b 
Pnwai a afarih aw anftaa^ 1 taawaaft ^faaaa 11 96 ^ 

^axa^ aMtt.aa awa' i- a^Trataja^jarjWT to faarfaJw 11 07 
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%^sn?rwi! fert i w 3 i?ft li 98 

sr *r i <r^ ^iaiOTO t ffr s^ftr ar ii 9 » 

^s?ja‘ ws?w snfir ^^n^rtwi?JPii i f^sr i*r ir loo 

irartt srraiT wJg' stT 5 » 3 jra' i ^twpt ii loi. 

*f iSTf% sr ciT^ I fTOw% ^ Traj^ j*i^T ii 102 

dPsl^i} sf srrsfRT^ 1 *m 3 prw sr 11 103 

^ sr ^r fiT?i sr 1 aw fg<Pa<d! 11 104 

1 % 3 ^Ff ftwrar^ii^ ^gsli 105 

^ 's?f> i tc# ^ 11 loe 

cic(» g\ct* 1 tl 107 



?tt I « IT^T^cT! ^ if% *r wgfg! II 108 


^'sMgr^GMcc gw^gtisaftf^Rw 1 ^rgi fggncs 11 109 

f^grftgsr g 1 «T^|Wf g^tfiT 11 no ' 

f^Tf^ firmif 5 firaTwf% ^rraisr! 1 laws' s^ 11 m 

w #S|S «i*r a.dl<<lTl^!f%RT! I ^ 5 STT II 112 

<*r®r 'tsi^^sPf gn Jifirs i ^ni;skfif! ii iw. 

fwr %a s; i 15^*11% fjfm inf% cmroT# gstcfq 11 lu 

'«icO -wra^ 41 id i^i*i I wsT 5 ' 5 T^si 3113*1 ftf s ii*gd 11 n® 

^i^T^sgeft HPiT^n^fer 1 'mTsrf^w fcft ^T*i 'ms.g’iva 7 i«g§' 11 ne 
yftiT^idttHdajd tg^fNi^ I fr tgv^s sinrt 11 m 


®st I tg! ^ 4 %gsr»iracr:. 11 ns 

snRTt gi^nsfNn;! 1 ^cnf«i%^ws swR^ifir N' 11 119 
« 8 tf<T w% % 5 ^r*n^ sr “a 1 ^up’aTggsts ^nW s « i i 120 

STgrrSTRhrti^^maWT ijsf^ra^g; 1 ^fe,!fg^ -g ?RS?giltg^>Bf’ fi(!;|' 5 i^ II 121 
%s ^ “s ^nrnr^ 1 ^nf^^*rra xvre ^T*f ^<iKsnf^ ■a 11 122 

anrari "a aa f¥ fafjfaa?; 1 %efkifaa %af^ aiai^Tfa! f s^ »ia?j g 128 

ai*«i(<j<^i a fa^ afr i Wafcrt^ait a^a aar^ 11 124 

afaaja ■saft’aa* 1 aiai^jHin! arroOTa aig aaaias! 1 125 


araWaa^flat^aranra! spaa# 1 ^rwasi ^ isisT n m 

fa<ain^tnjs# 4 fa^fi)aTft 3 p lari^gni'ya iafa ^^fd i ^la^^aiTCan^g 127 
^faaarew^^ ^air arfaaw(%i«n! 1 sraTaf^ aiar% fta^ 4 ji^ai%di 128 
acat^ ra 4 si*iia<a*iaw aa ait^i a^ 1 aa gaii a ftam awaf a ifa fr faat v 129 
gnnart a «pai%a:%?aarfa^ 1 ai%et% a awi^ UTST^aTunaai 1 130 

aiganrnatai%5 arai taaiftaa 1 u^a a % tg*a a aa^roasiaas 1 mi 
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B^rflstT ^ ^n*n# 1 182 

fif sr jz^ 1 ^ ^ 1 133 

>r l ’rra^fuji^ %»i?cr 3 ^ n 135 

I ^ ?a idtiM *rf^ fweT4j; n 136 


•|J^^^^ Pra??j<n?i I jrt'nta=g% ^tf^jfH! n 137 

ri era^Tsriif^ ^^imr 1 ^t^rrsRTJDcrroi ^■ 5 rai«[vfs,»ra^ D las 

jmTuwswTJtf <rei^ izm 1 ti?^: •jg^sfcn dowi^idwi sfhnrw 11 139 
^’f%ief ?K*n^t sr jz^ I nm ^rt fr cnsimra! ^ jz«n 11 i 4 o 

’T^ ^ f ri^id^i'sM'TfrMK* r^«<s(i(fl 3 z^ 'sf^n II ui 

cr?jn^ fd^itm safe 1 »r iSRf^jtnFj; « uz 

^pjicffsnfir’gTmjf nflr^>f 3 T^fiTnmncT!^fti^S^^j»jj!%!«(^! str^ii us 

in?m ^nj 1 a-^fri f -sr viflr ^et fi n gtqcn ?( 11 h 4 


^rETEEi^PraT^ f^K a cK^iMas 1 srfd(^»«ni% aftn^f^Ji waar g us • 
fci»{|*<w ^ ftf srjfNw I tgar ftf irjfNajj; g lis 

arsn^rei ftsiadif^ ^a^ ^ ntaiia^rv 1 ar# ara: aft arjjft .waat ira-: g’ U 7 
ifT Hnaii t ara^aiRT mat af^Rr 1 srmr^ f? aft san^iaafaraift g us 
a -dMMJM ^naraaraanra! 1 arra^T*naai afw f^^wasrarjfa! g 149 
aca a ^ RpcNtif^ a at aratif^ ata^ 1 apiTEwfaacs ^ aam^fjra awtjjg iso 
arsftrow Jiaat fa^ ara^att! 1 f^arfascttat "a f^at atfw a^s g isi 
aa ’S^a aT%a ^ area f^ ^ a^ 1 atjaten at %a at! ’^ftatfa g 152 

faig^at^!# at ftf faa atfawfara^ri an saoTjfaatTsanTafJZRTTarr^aTaaig 153 
faait ^taaitan® aft amtar aftarfai aftaf^fa^^iaftasaiat^aps^g 154 
a|anana;aarraf afaiziPn afaat' i stgfatfHr sr^Rfr arart^tsRri 11 iss 
gftanaw^aK^, faaraNaaa^! 1 araafar aiaaaa^^'^a* g ue 
aat! Mdaaa t^a fta^taar^ a 1 ana<*mi<a gafa ^jjar ajar ggatfaar g 157 
t% aasaata^ aa ar araatfa*?; 1 aatafNfachfa a aa^wal^a*}. 11 iss 
Ja atjfaar^iaT aiaarr ^i^anriP 1 aaaarataatar aaiaj^naaiaa! II 159 
tarfa ^tfaardiJjanai^! i^^ifaaa: 1 Piaa*tM»t$afaaajffau(i^aiai g leo 
J^ialaarm fa%ap® %^as 1 aaraaretft^aRtatttnafa** fas' g lei 
'tarpf ar^ aa^ aaiMiaymaa’ 1 aaia^Huiai*^ ^fafttoBT a ^ar g lez 
m fsflan^i^r^* 1 wtift^’^RfarcaWt fi^rarro g lea • 

^ aaTfir*ftaita%ai ^i^aaf^aTij; 1 % ^r^ftsna^aaraiRt^t^jaT! 1 164 
^ airtat aat atfafa^fiif 1 a watat aaaatfa^tftHar g ui 
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«w<iw4,y*l«iHi3)4 jRwrm i «iwniW4im<> ®m ^rr^nmis! i lec 
^ wfsrT-iPifwr I w t ler 

3 Sin?m^ r TO^'»iR»TT^tT^ ii us 

* ‘ sraw II 


^ i ^ M^n! ^ v i 

*ihmrMTii5r?rtg'<T! i % ii[ii«iiti s^jurret^^nanasr 1 2 

^irefTPC 1 urn *i^srf^Tcf sntc^ 0 3 

*nTOi I ^f%sri 1 4 

^tErrafs M l^ -< 4 « ^ H U<j ^Tclt! 5EPg tftcT^T 1 g 6 

?r^ 1 siwsfit n e 

W ’iT'^rsr^vn! g 7 

^ 41fT?TTftpffJireTftl^^ C(KT '?[ ^ Wrfz^tfffJT ^Ttjr |_ 

^5gsfr '^’ETRTW^tVCra TTstTftrrRT! flUiHqqfflf! g g 

irt^era^^mwT! ^sRWaMnri tct t^Ul i tWHi: I 

JTO fisrsratH trmf^^rnjnn^T! w I’ss^raifiT! g 10 

^T! afiWJZqTO ^ 

«nsTT STO ^WERTapUCrcTstSf^t S^T sr^^ I 

5'^?rnnT jrn*ra^i3t«T 

•*rig ^ scnvjj n n 

srm ^wwiJ^vtsf *tn3fwni^ 1 12 

Himwwic) vnmwra *ncrd 

^fqTTft4«*n«R^ 'ftft gjin?:! I 

«I^T5»)i4i^«4i*imic( iftfawt sreriT! . 



144 ^lu«( ^m^RTJBT^ g 14 
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I 25 


vrm y \ i le 

I StjT ^r^TfiTgp^ *iTit n i? 

fiai^ 5 m: ^qpfrt ^tfrm v{^ i n is 

«pm:i Wf wff I irfiTTsw sr^^rmr n 19 

wm^srfmi??!rii 1 ?ilf f^mrfrmj; n 20 

fmfm: wNmif : 1 'af^^ ^cwmt n ll 21 

OHiuiwta 1 ^ 4 y i ^rf^: 0 22 

ftim: <w*)t trf^ ^^sfm I ^ ^rimir n^fm et^fSlsr g 23 

mg’ f%^^T*ftTm! 1 •^♦)«) ^mrreiKi T^rmt ^ir ^n*if*r! n 24 
mmiOr^iiiJiMrcicti mrmT ^ j[^ ■^r^rnuft^msg 

^TWrlOT^PTt lhiii4.<uiTf<4icn2 | ^BKT^T^rRT^^T^ i| 26 

>iqTt,Tsji|Vt^-=«g I f^T || 23 

5 sia^ 5 t?rer «^ 5 g i ^rwimx ^ n 29 

w 3 n^*r ^ msmr m: 1 irrag?g -9 cri ts^kt »q^sg 

WJT tr^gif ^ ?ifm si^mr: 1 ?rtnT 5 «i! gd^g gisr^f ^ g si 
Ttfaf^TftTfw sftftmrfTOmnT! 1 g§: iffiCK^W^ II 32 

sra%m^^^ ,^.4^T^T ?! I Ofaj sg^jg gfigm Jzwvi^> 5 fTT sjigg n 33 

m- ii^5g <9 I gjsgnmm^f n 34 

Ffi\'iM‘i)eiT ^ mm 1 ^ ^ n 35 

ftfwrmrfTT^mTipnft 1 fMk^g snftmRj; 11 30 

1 ^: mim^fM I ^mim ^ 4 ^f^f^:'ii 37 

mrmi ^ ^mrnnr 1 irsimg n 33 

«(n%*r »i,ts«MfTi<w ^ I wlcrt twt *T?ig m film 11 ^ 

WT vi^^g ?WT! fmjng sufM^ig 1 *1^ ^ ^ i<uin«tT | 

ri 1 mrfN: 11 4 i 

ra^-R^ftraT ft’gTOT! ^’g g%m: 1 fsrsr ff’^R ft-^g n 43 

^^tjiiftR! mg ftrgT^rmw ^tsr: ^ mifi5rt%RiT "aiTmg n 43 

,•■^ 7 ! rnTf^Rw: I mg era’ ■g wfecnidi : 11 45 

fi^m: m®m: ^i^g mfmr: Wn^rax: 1 «mg gg^ 'ciHi ; ?r|f%^j?ner^m n is 
^smnfera’gtx# ftsiT gsmc^ 1 m^sr mi^gg«m?T?img lu? 
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I «(T3*r* ^ 'ijrar ii 48 

ftaisg Tpfk^! I ^=fr«rf% ^ wai^ ii 49 

1 ^*i*rpni 11 so 

snf?i9n;f4 srn5*iw# snant^^ri 1 ^T^5f^5n»3fjr 11 6i 

%sn«^^TT ^i*i^*i ^sitfsqcr: I ft%^r?T^fli+iiff wisj*ii ti^’tiCcij 11^52 
'«r^ ^ jfwrw! 1 -ci^^ ’n«r tti^h 11 ss 

<mr<J<*rt^44^ ia|gTitT^i9TO^ I ^T II 64 

1 aa^iraa^Rgciw a 11 se 

sTJi^i^sdta# 1 ^a«!M<ansa f^reg wa*R{ 11 57 

*w^fiT aia^’JTfa! ga I araawrf*!^ ^si aiaaKT^ 11 68 

‘ ' ^TH*r* II 
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SELECTIONS FROM JAINA VIRAGYA SATAKS. 

By 

gri GULAL ClIAND. 

1. In this fleeting life of sorrow and tribulation it is virtue alone that can 
give liappinosH. Although Jiva. Atma (soul) is conscious of it, yet it docs not per- 
form good deeds as prescribed by the Hastras. 

2. People think that to-day, to-morrow, or the day after, or even a year hence 
they shall be happy by accumulating wealth ; l)ut tluiy do not consider that their 
health is declining day by day like water in the hand that dro[)s gradually. 

3. Whatever good deeds you wish to do to-morrow do them to-day, without 
hesitation; seeing that there are many obstacles in your way it is not desirable to 
put them olf. 

4. Behold the versatile nature of this world, whatever is seen of those closely 
related to us, in the morning, undergoes great chang(i in the eveniiig. 

5. Do not sleep, ])e vigilant. Bear in mind that you are pursued by throe 
enemies : viz.; Disease, Old Age, and Death, and what rest can you enjoy when 
you are sure to pass away. 

0. The Wheel of Time, Holding the jars of day and night, is pulled by the two 
bullocks^tlie sun and the moon — it is emptying the water of life from the Avell of 
the world. 

7. Inhere is no art, no medicine, and no knowledge which can save this life 
from the bite of the serpent Death. 

8. The Bee of Time is constantly sucking honey from the lotus-like liody in 
the waters of this Avorld. 

9. Death follows man like a shadow, and pursues him like an enemy ; perform, 
therefore, good deeds so that you may reap a olessing hcreaft(;r. 

10. Jiva Atma suffers various sorts of troubles from the effects of Karma 
done in previous births. 

11. Father, mother, son, wife, and other relations all return from the crema- 
tion ground after giving a handful of Avater to the departed. 

12. Your sons, friends, and your hard-earned money shall all remain here, 
Virtue only will accompany you. 

13. This life being entangled in the net of Karma, is incarccu'ated in the 
prison of this world, when released it will go to the region of Mirra ua. 

14. Connection with relations, sensual enjoyment, and the company of friends 
are as transitory as drops of water on the lotus. 

15. Whefe is gone your power, Avhere is gone your youth, and whore is gone 
your beauty ? Oh ! they were all fleeting, and so they passed aAvay before your 
eyes ! 

16. Jiva Atma, from the effects of Karma, has lived in the dark, lilthy, im- 
pure drain of the womb times Avithout number. 

17. Life is liable to disease, and death and struggles like fish on land. People 
witness it, but no one comes to its rescue. 

18. Jiva Atma is* subject to innumerable changes in this Avorld. Prom the 
effects of Karma a wife becomes a mother in her next birth, and a father, son, 
and vice versa. 

19. There is no such caste, no such Yoni (mode of birth), no such family, and 
no such place from which life has not .sprung forth and passed away times AVithout 
number. 

20. Frequent enjoyment of earthly prosperity has led to your siitfei ings. 
Pity it is that you have not tried to “ know yourself.” 

21. ^ Live in tlie world hut he not of it' is the prece])t taught by our Old 
Rishia, and it is the only means of liberating you from the Avorld. 

a 
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22. R(‘ht a.sMured that no one in this world can do f^ootl to yon or injure yon, 
you yonrseir reap the fruits of your Karma, good or bad, just like boys who suffer 
from hunger and arc satisfied when they get food. 

20. 'the body is perishable and transitory, while Alma is iinperishalde and 
everlasting; it is connected with the body only by the link of Kanna; it should 
not be subservient to it. 

24. If you fail to ascertain the relationship Ixitween yourself and your family 
and know not their destination when you separate, your connection with it cannot 
be guaranteed. 

25. Tilings change like evening clouds, bodies disappear like bubbles, atoms 
separate like birds in the morning, Atma only remains jicrmaiicnt. 

26. One can only practise Virtue (Dharnui) so long as his senses are vigorous, 
the signs of old ago have not appeared, disease has not affected his body, and 
death has not overtaken him. 

27. i^utting olf to the last the performance of good deeds is just like digging 
a well for water when the house is in fiames. 

28. The number of times our souls transmigrate is more than drops of water 
in oceans and particles of sand in mountains. Waters of the innumerable ocean, 
like Lavana Ham'wlra, and sands of innumerable mountains, like Meru, will bo 
much less than the transmigrations of your soul. 

29. Vour wealth is like the ears of an elephant which never stop moving; 
your sensual pleasures are like the colours of the rainbow, which suddenly change 
and di.sap})ear ; your youth and beauty are like a flash of lightning, which instantly 
vanish. 

60. Your soul has transmigrated times without number and has undergone 
sufferings resulting from your Karma, 

31. Death comes to man like evening to the day and dawn to the night, as 
time ])assed cannot be recalled, so opportunity when lost cannot be regained. 

32. If, through sheer negligence, you do nothing good to your fellow beings, 
you will 1)0 your own enemy, and become a victim to the miseries of this world. 

33. One to whom death is a friend, or one who has strength enough to avoid 
it, can only wait for any length of time to do anything good contemplated 
by him. 

34. Leaving beliind all family and treasure, the help)less soul separates 
from the body just like flowers that are blown down from trees. 

35. Your soul, wliich migrating' from one sj^here to another, has times without 
number made its al)ode in mountains, valleys, seas, caves, trees and other places 
too mumerous to mentiim. 

36. Dea th takes away man just as a lion that runs with a deer from the 
herd rpiitc unnoticed. 

37. Life goes out of the body like water that falls from a broken vessel, 
splendour passes away like the waves of the sea, and the affection of friends and 
relations disappears like a dream. Ah a Deva or a Devi, as a rtuin or an animal, 
rich or poor, leanicfi or ignorant, free or fettered, you have been put to the most 
difficult Ordcdh in your life. 

39. You have been subjected to the ills of life, by the effects of your Karma 
in this world, where the waters of the innumerable oceans cannot quench your 
thirst and the edibles of the whole world assuage your hunger. 

40. Your life in the present birth will suddenly pass away like a flash of 
lightning, and you shall again Vjo left in darkness, unable to see or do any thing. 

41. Your existence in this world is similar to a drop of d( 3 W upon the top of 
the grass, therefore, Gautama don’t be idle. 

42. Blinded by affection and darkened by unrighteousness you arc in want 
of truth, like a blind man wanting sight, to appreciate the Gems of Truth, which 
shine within him. 

43. The sliip of virtue and righteousness can only take you to the shores 
of the ocean of this world, which Avhen crossed, you shall enjoy the happiness of 
Nirvana. 

44. Wretched as T am, I have neither given money to the poor out of my 
earnings, nor have I led a life of Celibacy ; neither have I ever practised austereties 
nor devoted myself to Prayer. 
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45. My inner man {Antakama) has been burnt by anger, poisoned by cove- 
tousness, torn asunder by pride, and besmeared with fraud. 

4G. O Lord ! I have done no real good to mankind, all my learning has 
been used in discussion only, my preaching simply to please them, and my osten- 
sible purity to cheat them. 

47. I have made my tongue dirty by speaking untruth, my eyes shameless 
by looking into the faults of others, and I have rendered my heart irnjjure by 
showing malice towards others. 

48. My body has been decayed by age, but not my passions; neither were 
my senses gratified in my youth, nor desires for worldly objects ful filled. 

49. Even in the Light of Knowledge nothing was done, life passed away in 
despair, and time lost, like a valuable gem thrown into the sea. 

50. Just, noble, harmless, social, attentive, unselfish, philanthropic, benevo- 
lent, charitable, ungreedy, hospitable and merciful are the (pialities of a good 
citizen. 

61. Affectionate, affable, far-sigbted, frugal, enlightened, respectful, brave, 
shameful and pure-minded are the rpialities of a household man. 

52. Like a frog that devours insects whilst betwec*ii tlie jnws of a serpoiit, 
you arc constantly doing harm to your weaker brethren, whilst under the 
pressure of death, unmindful of yonrsclf being crushed in a second. 

(a) Insects {Patangas) for the love of the lamp, to enjoy theii- sight, sacrifice 
their lives by leaping into it. 

(5) Bees being attracted by the smell of the Lotus flowin’, in sucking its 
juice arc shut up at night within it, and loose their lives. 

(c) The deer and the serpent being very fond of music, are att racted ))y the 

flute of the liuiitiTS, and arc caught by them. 

(d) The sw(‘et odour of edibles iiidticcs birds and fishes to go to the traps laid 

for them by luinters, and anglers and are thus entangled in them. Birds 
and fislic.s being created to e.at grain and pieces of bread, for the sake of 
tlieir taste, are entangled in the net of the sportsman and become vic- 
tims to them. 

(e) The clcpliant, to gratify his sexual desire, blindly goes to embrace the 

female (decoy) and is entrapped. 

In a similar way, man, to gratify his senses, falls a victim to the evils of this 
world, and at last sacrifices liis life foi' their sake. 

53. Virtue is spoiled by idleness, hatred, quarrels anger, fraud, pride, bad 
society, and carelessness. 

54. Vanity and disappointment should not come to you, by being ])raised or 

censured for your ipialifications and disqualifications, respectively. By the former 
you will lose what you have, and the latter will not allow you to reach the goal of 
your aspirations. . , • 

55. Better to do less good, with purity of heart, than to do more with jea- 


lousy, pride, malice or fraud. 

5fi. Little, but good and affective, work is always valuable, like a pure gem, 
the essence oL a drug, or a pithy advice. 

57. The secrets of success ought not to be exposed, for the tree cannot pros- 
per if its roots are laid open from underneath. . . 

58. Honesty, perscv’craiicc, respectfulness and industry, AVitli patience, bring 

prosperity to a man in this w’orld as well as in the next. i. i i • 

59. One who remains idle and loses the golden opportunity of doing good, is 

like the fool who does not quench his thirst when a pool of water is before him, 
remains hungry when his basket is filled with sweetmeats, and pines in ])o\oity 
when Kalpa VrihsJM is in his house. ^ i 

60. Those who do not consider what “Virtue is, arc not truthful, do not show 

respect to their elders, and have not the sense of duty they owe to others, and like 
beasts, are born only to fill their belly. ... , 

61. The giant* Death, with his mouth wide open, is waiting to devour you, 
be you, therefore, careful to perform all your duties, and fulfil all tlic promises 


you have made before he approaches you. 

62. If you are unable to subject yourself physically to penances, to undergo 
austerities, and to engage yourself in deep contemplation, the jiropcr course to 
liberate your soul from tlie hard fetters of Karma would be to keep tlic |nis- 
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sions your heart under control ; to check your desires ; to carry out your secular 
affairs with calmness ; to devote yourself to the worship of God, and to realize in 
yourself the “ Permanent Truth, ” bearing in mind the transitory nature of the 
objects of the [Jniverse. 

():h The mind changes according to the nature of the objects it associates 
with, like common oil that takes scent from the flowers that are kept in it, and 
a piece of crystal or glass that exhibits the color painted under it. 

64-. Therefore let not your mind entertain false ideas, cherish bad motives, 
or be lost in idleness or vanity ; but let it be constantly occupied in the pursuit 
of true knowledge by devotion to God, religious practices, &c. 

Avoid. — (1) Hearing bad words; (2) Seeing bad sights; (3) Eating bad things ; 
(4) Smelling bad odours; (5) Touching unclean things. Refrain from — (1) Killing; 
(2) Telling lies; (3) Stealing; (4) Indulging in luxury, and (5) Coveting anothers 
wealth. Control — (c) Your mind, speech, and body, so that they may not do 
wrong. J3e free from — (d) Anger, pride, fraud, and covetousness. Don’t be-^(e) 
Lazy, selfish, harmful, vain and envious. Avoid Excess in — (/) Mirth, pleasure, 
pain, fear, sorrow, and hatred. 

66. To control your mind (il/awas), speech (FdA:), and body (/Cdt/d), does not 
mean to be thoughtless, silent, or inactive, like beasts and trees ; but instt)ad of 
tlMiiking what is evil, speaking untruth, and doing harm to others, they should be 
applied to good thoughts, good speech, and good deeds. 

67. To control your senses, viz., tomdi, taste, smell, sight, and hearing does 
not moan that you should become senseless like earth, dumb and deaf like mutes, 
or lose consciousness ; but that you should not gratify them by wrong means or 
subject yourself to their influence. 

68. You can fully enjoy peace if you be not too much attached to the objects 
of this world, caring very little about your connexion with, and separation 
from, them, as they arc transitory. If you do not entangle it muc.h in the con- 
cerns of your life, feeling less for your connexions and separations, as all worldly 
objects arc transitory, and should not be depended upon. 

69. After having undergone innumerable births and deaths you have reached 
the highest stage in the animal kingdom. Having got ample opportunity of 
doing good and becoming virtuous ; you should not waste your time and thereby 
fall down again into the dark and deep well of suffering. 

70. Your soul, while transmigrating in different spheres of Samsdr, has 
several times taken its abode in mountains, valleys, seas, caves, trees, and other 
places, too numerous to menl ion. 

71. Your soul has assumed various forms, such as a Drva or a ndruhi, a plant 
or an ant, a fly or a fish, a reptile or a dog, a horse or a monkey, beautiful or 
ugly, according to the effects of its karma. 

72. As a man it has been a Jtdjd and a begger, a Pandit and a fool, a master 
and a slave, an upright man and a rogue, and what not ? 

73. During the course of your migrations, you have been subjected to all 
sorts of physical and moral discipline in this amphitheatre of Samsdr. 

71. But the edibles of the whole world have failed to assuage your hunger 
and the waters of the numerous oceans to (picnch your thirst. 

77). As a man you have approached the shores of the oceans of this world; 
and if plunged in it again, you shall have to repent like one whose bow is broken, 
when the arrow was about to leave for the object to be shot. 

76. Ih’erced again and again by the sharp spears of disease and death, 
your soul hath muh'rgone innumerable births. 

77. Not having l)eeii enlightened by truth and uprightness, your soul wander- 
ed through the dark dens of the forests of this world, like wind freely moving 
about in the Akdsa. 

78. T’ity those who, possessing necessary qualifications, ai’c incapable of 
appreciating the Gems of Truth. 

79. The soul suffers from the bad and careless actions of the body, mind, 
and s})ccch ; therefore these ought to be ch ccked and applied towards all that 
is really- good. 

80. Your attachment to wealth and to your relations, and your aspiration ff)r 
fame, being obstacles in the way of your salvation (wo/fs/jn) are useless to you. 
They give you trouble and sorrow. 
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81. Your helpless soul, by the effect of Karma departs from the body, like 
a flower from the tree, falling on the ground by the gusli of wind, leaving aside all 
your treasures and family. 

82. Life leaks away from the body like a drop of water, the splendour of the 
world passes like waves of the sea, and affection becomes in a second, a dream. 

83. In this forest of the world there is no way to get out, it is filled with 
creepers, bushes, and trees of various kinds of Karma, it is darkened by affection, 
and on it the rain of Sin {Vd'p) is continually falling. 

84. Your life is like a water-spout, your prosperity is accompanied by adver- 
sity, your beauty and taste arc like evening clouds, and the joys derived from 
your connexion with your surroundings are like a dream. 

85. Your body is a prison to your soul, wherein you have been placed with 
fetters of Karma, which could only be cut off by thy energy, and good will-power. 

86. Your soul is subjected to various sorts of blows of connexion with your 
body, like iron receiving constant strokes of the hammer by its connexion with tire, 
which makes it red hot. 

87. As people do not like to spend their money on a rented house, you 
should not likewise be anxious to support your body which has only a temporary 
connexion with you. 

88. Your body is a home of disease, it is a basin of clay the best use that can 
be made of it is to apply it towards the enlightenment of your soul by supplying 
its requirements. 

89. Intoxication, luxury, passions, drowziness, and idle conversation are the 
five causes of forgetfulness of thy self. 

90. Ignorance, doubt, false belief, greediness, hatred, ill-will and ill-action 
are the seven causes which shut out your soul from enlightenment. 

91. Thou ought to treat the general public with Maiiri (friendship), those 
W'ho are learned with Pramode (cheerfulness), and with Odasvriiti (liberality), 
those who are suffering. 

92. To entertain good feelings towards others is termed Maiiri (friendship) ; 
to relieve one from suffering is Karnud (compassion) to feel happy in another’s 
happiness is called Mndiia (enjoyment) ; and to remain unconcerned with others 
affairs is Oyekshd (indifference). 

93. None may commit sin, none may fall in trouble, and all may obtain 
relief from the sufferings of their Karma, are the feelings of Maiiri (friendship). 

94. To adofit measures of relief for those who arc helpless, for those who 
are suffering, for those who are in fear, and for those who are in want, are the 
feelings of Karund (compassion). 

95. Showing reverence to and feeling happy in the company of those 
who are faultless, learned in the Hastras, and are respectable by relationship or 
age, comprise real Mndiia (happiness). 

96. Those who show neither favour nor disfavour to sinners, those who do not 
censure gods and priests, and those who do not praise themselves, are actuated by 
Mddhyasatld or Upekshd (indifference). 

97. Those wlio entertain good feelings, are not entangled by family-ties 
neither are they attached to worldly objects. They are supposed to be in 
proximity to Nirvana. 

98. Those who arc in Samta, or Samadhi, i.e., perfect calmness and tranquil- 
lity of mind, and live in harmony with all Nature are worthy of praise. 

99. And those who have freed their minds from sensual gratifications enjoy 
the happiness of Nirvdna even in this life. 

100. Such are the practices of fidj-Yoga, based entirely on internal discipline, 
that the heart of man becomes purified without either the mind or the body being 
subjected to austerities, &c. 
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Notes on tub Worship op Hayagriba Maduava by the Hindus and the 
Buddhists, &c., — By Kavimtna Gaurinath Ciiakravarti. 

The temple of Hayagriba Madhava, is situated on the summit of a hill 
at Hajo, a village in Assam, well-known for its holy shrines, at a distance 
of about 5 miles from the north bank of the Bramhapntra, and about 9 miles 
North-West from Gauhati. 

The place on the bank of the Bramhaputra, extending towards Hajo, is 
called Salkuasa, or, more correctly, Soalkushi ; it is an old village. Refer- 
ring to it. Dr. Waddell remarks,* “With their extremely scanty knowledge of 
Indian Geography, the Lamas evidently concluded that this town of Sal-kussa, 
was the town of Kusa, where Buddha entered into Nirvana, between the two 
Sul trees — seeing that the word Sal was also incorporated with the equiva- 
lent of * Tsam-chhodung (J2tsa wchog groh).’ Ido not know whether this 
identical village of Soalkushi is ever visited by the Buddhist pilgrims, but the 
spot is sacred to the Hindus, for the temple of Mahadeva Dhare 9 vara, which 
stands on the hill called Hatimora (the hill having the shape of an elephant). 
A few minutes’ walk towards the north-west of this hill, brings into view the 
picturesque group of hills at Hajo, with their thr(*e prominent [)eaks, the 
highest of which is crowned by a Mo.slem shrine. On approaching tlie foot 
of these hills, or rather group of hills, we meet the lake Apimarbhaba,” a 
swamp overgrown with weeds and rank vegetation, where the Hindu pilgrims 
bathe themselves for the purification of their souls ; on the right bank of 
this lake is the Goka^'nayogi {yogi, or ascetic, with ears like those of a cow) 
a huge mass of rock which, I suppose, has been mentioned by Dr. Waddell 
to be the “ fragments ” of Buddha’s staff with which he unearthed the 
monster bowl. The priests could not supply mo with any Hindu legends 
connected with the place, neither do the Pnranas give any information of this 
Ookarnayngi. Not far from this lingo mass of rock is the temple of “ Kame- 
9 vara Mahadeva.” Climbing higher up the hill we reach the temple of 
Kedarnatha, half-way bctw'een the Gokaniayogi and the Mosque mentioned 
above : here a phalic linga of Mahadeva is shrined in the temple. A beautiful 
tank stands just at its gateway. The temple is built after the fashion adopted 
by the Hindus in Assam, with a little Saracenic element in it. Close to this 
holy shrine is another temple of Mahadeva, named Kamale 9 vara. Descend- 
ing this hill we come to an isolated conical hill called Manikut^f on the 
top of which stands the holy shrine of Hayagriba Madhava. J This shrine, 
presents a peculiarity which in no other temples in the province — under 
Hindu possession — can be seen. This holy spot is visited annually by thou- 
sands of pilgrims from all parts of India. Buddhists from beyond the Hima- 
layas, who venerate it as a place sacred to them, claim the presiding deity 
to be their own. “Buddhist pilgi-ims,” Dr. Waddell truly said, “from all 
parts of Bhutan, Tibet, and even from Ladak and South-western China, 

* J. A. S. B. (1892). 

f The roaidence of Hayagriba. which will bo referred to hereafter. 

J These five holy places are called by the Hindus The priests recite the 

following verse to the pilgrims : — 

I II 
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visit these spots, and carry off scmpings of tlie rocks and the soil in tho 
neighbourhood, treasuring up this precious dust in amulets, and for placing 
them beside their dead body, as saving from dire calamities during life, and 
from transmigration into lower animals hereafter.” 

Although the deities of the shrine 'are worshipped by the Brfihraan priests, 
and the temple is under the absolute possession of the Hindus, yet Buddhists 
of all nationalities are, allowed admission into it, to perform their prayers 
and piijas before the dreaded god. This temple, therefore, forms a common 
platform in Assam, where the Hindus as well the Buddhists, though out- 
wardly of different faith, join together in the service of Hayagriba Madhava. 

The ascent to this hill of Manikuta, which is about 300 feet above the 
plain, has been rendered easy by a flight of stone steps, nicely cut, in the form 
of a ladder from the very foot of the hill, the workmanship of which is 
attributed to tho divine architect Vifvakarmd, both by the Hindus and tho 
Buddhists. This ladder leads to the door of the temple which stands facing 
tho north. Tho temple docs not seem to be built in the manner of the 
other Hindu temples of the province. It is an oblong piece of building, tho 
genei'al details of which have been described by Colonel Dalton.* The deities 
within the temple are not, as in the case of other temples in Assam, placed in 
a dark and hollow chasm, but, on tho other hand, the grand image of Haya- 
griba, (f) with four lesser deities on cither side of him, stands on a raised 
platform. His lustrous eyes, that gleam out terror, are the peculiarities 
which give him the appearance of Bhamava rather than that of Vishnu 
— truly ho is an unique deity in the Hindu Pantheon ! We can hardly agree 
with Colonel Dalton when he says, “ It is, in fact, simply a collossal imago of 
Buddha in stone. Its modern votaries have, to conceal mutilation, given it a 
pair of silver goggle-eyes, and a hooked gilt-silvei’ed nose, and the form is 
concealed from view by cloths and chaplets df flowers ; but remove these, and 
there is no doubt of the imago having been intended for the ‘ruler of all, tho 
propitious, the asylum of clemency, tho all- wise, the lotus-eyed comprebensivo 
Buddha.’ ” 

This terrific image in no way resembles the sage-like appearance of 
Buddha, who is always represented in Yogasana (devotional posture). Tho 
manner in which this image stands upon the platform, and the wrathful 
expression of his face, determined as it were to destroy tho world is a remark- 
able contrast to the serenely grave posture of Buddha, Remove tho cloths, 
the chaplets of flowers, pair of silver goggle-eyes and the hooked gilt-silvered 
nose, do you And any trace of mutilation under them ? It is a mere pillar of 
stone on which the head of the deity stands, not to conceal any mutilation, 
or to convcrt*the idol into a Hindu one, but to make it appear as a full- 
sized image that the cloths and chaplets of flowers have been applied over it 
by the priests. If the Lamas call it an image of Mahdmnni (i.e., the Sage 
Buddha) they must have fallen into the same kind of mistake like tho Hindu 
priests at Hajo, who identity it with the image of Kalki that is the 

tenth incarnation of Vishnu, destined to appear after Buddha. He is neither 

* Loo. Cit. 

(t) According to tho information received by Dr. Waddell, this grand imago ia that 
of Madhava, and tho fourth image ia that of Hayagriba. Hayagriba and Madhava are 
not two separate deities, but the compound name Hayagriba- Madhava is tho denomi- 
nation of ono and tho same god, and the priests here applied this designation to the 
chief image of the shrine, I mean tho imago standing in the middle of other images. 
The following is the Mantra uttered by tho priests when they worship him. 
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Buddha nor Kalki, but Hayagriba Madhava, of wliom the Mahdvarata 
and the other Furanas deal more elaborately. He is a common object of 
worship of both the Hindus and the Tantric Buddhists of Tibet and Bhutan. 
The Hindus have not usurped the possession of this temple from the hands of 
the Buddhists, and made the presiding deity their own, by concealment and 
mutilation, which b^th Dr. Waddell and Col. Dalton appear to assert ; but the 
temple is an original shrine existing here from time immemorial, and had boon 
a common place of meeting of both Hindus and Buddhists. From the recent 
discoveries in the Tantric Literature of Tibet, it is now evident that the 
Tantric Buddhists of Tibet worship many of the Hindu gods and goddesses 
and that Hayagriba ( Tam-din) is one of the Tantric deities worshipped by 
the Tibetans. 

According to the Hindu Mythology, Hayagriba is an incarnation of 
Vishnu, who assumed this form to kill a certain demon, named* Hayagriba. In 
the Mahdbhdrata this incarnation of Vishnu is described in the following 
manner. 

“ (a) He shone like the moon with his beautiful form, more so, by 
his beautiful nose. The Lord, who is the store-house of all the Vedas^ changed 
his head into that of a white horse. The sky with all its planets and stars 
shone, as it were, in his newly-formed head. His long beaming hairs glittered 
as the rays of the sun. 

His dark and deep ear-holes resembled the subterranean chasms. His 
forehead was broad like the surface of the earth. His two loins were like 
the rivers, Ganges and Sarasvati, and his two eye-brows were wide like two 
oceans. The sun and the moon formed the pair of his eyes, and the two 
twilights his nostrils. His wisdom was the pranaha “Oin” ( ) and his 
tongue was, as it were, made out of the flash of lightning. The Pitara (the 
manes of the departed) who take great delight in drinking the juice of the 
somalata, the fabulous creeping plant from which flowed inanna^ were his 
teeth: Golaka the abode of Vishnu, and Bramhaloka (abode of Brahma and 
his devotees), were his upper and lower lips ; his neck was Kdlaratri (the 
night-chaos itself.” 

The above extract from the Mahabharata, is enough to show that the 
Tantric deity, now worshipped by the Buddhists in Tibet, was not unknown to 
the Hindus before the spread of Buddhism in India. It is evident from this 
fact, that the Buddhists adopted the worship of this god from the Hindus ? 

In Kdlikapurana we find a full description of Hayagriba and the geo- 
graphy of the places of his many achievements. In Chapter 82, Kdlikapurana, 
we read; — *‘At a place (6), on the bank of the Bramhaputra, where the 
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VHddha-ffansa (OKI Ganges) empties i(self into the former; ^yl,ere Viev.umtlia 
with otlier <^tmhn,,as, fiM the miglity goddess, tlie mistress of the world, 
exist m the shape of rommai/daK there the Kord of tlio World foimht with 
one Jfayagriba, a doinon, and having killed him proceeded to Miinikhla.” 

1 ho name ot this demon is menlionod by Hem Chandra (he <>-reat Tii 
clian Kexicographer, who says, “ Hayagriba, a certain DaU,j,i (demon ), who was 
killed by Vishnu, (c) ISow if wo refer to one or more passage.s of the samo 
book, our geogmphy of the place will be further illustraled and wo hope 
wo will be more deliiiito in ideiitifying the place.s of Hayagriba’s adventures 
tiiid rcsidoiice. ’ 

The river yridha-ganga,, the old Ganges, mentioned in the passage quoted 
above, is described in fiirtlier details in the following passage of tlio same book. 

course of the river is nicely traced, though in a language rather a 
little hgurativc, which is characteristic of all the Pnranns. 

“(d) On the hill of Nataka there is a beautiful lake, wliicb in all its 
beauty and grandeur resembles the grofit lake Manasarovara, 


From its eastern and western extremities, and from the middle point of it, 
three rivers Ilow south toward the direction of the sea. The river that has its 
origin in the western extremity of the lake, is Dikkor, and that which Hows 
from the middle point, is Vridha-ganga, and lastly, the river that has its source 
at tlie eastern extremity, is Suvarnagriba.” 

Now, ill the map of Assam, the three rivers tliat pour ihoii* waters into 
the great Braniliaputra, in the District of Darrang, with a slight variation 
of tlieir ancient names, are namely : — The Dikoria, the Boraganga, and tho 
Sabarnasri. {e) The Dikoiia in the wi'st and the Boraganga iirtbo middle 
of the two, and the fSobarnasri in the cast, exactly answer tlie description 
given in the Piimna, Not very far from the conHuenoe of tlic two rivers, 
Boraganga and the Bramliaputra, is the town of Vi^vanfitha, alioiit 20 miles 
from Tezporc, where a temple consecrated to Vi^vanatha, a Qicalintja, is still 
in existence on tho summit of a small hillock in the eastern part of the town. 

These facts sliow that the river Boraganga is identical with the Vriddha- 
ganga of the KaliJiapiirana, and the spot where Hayagriba Madliava is sup- 
posed to have fought with Hayagriba the demon, is somowlien* in the district 
of Durrang, near tlio town of Vi^vainitha; hero Ha>^agiiba jMadhava killed 
the demon, and proceeded to IManikuta to rest himscir. Where is this 
Alanikuta ? We have seen above, the bill at ITajo, on wbicli the tem]de of 
Hayagi’iba Madhava stands, is known by the name of Maiiikiita-. Ts this then 
the hill to which Hayagriba wont to take his rest after liLrliting willi tlie 
demon ? From the presence of his image in the temple dedicated to him, one can 
liavo hardly have any doubt that this was the hill alluded to iu the KaLikdjuirana. 
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In ortlei* to bo more sure ot* the tact, I quote another passage from the same 
work ill which tlie hill is described with furtlu‘r details. It is as follows: — 

“ (/.) The mighty waters of the 13 1 -a nihaputi ‘a flow between the two 
hills, (bindhamadana andManikuta; Vishnu, for the good of Hums Asiivds, 
and men made his residence there. On one occasion, being attacked by a 
e\il spirit who was an embodiment at that spot of all sorts of malarious fever 
VishiLU killed him, and after his recovery from the fever which had laid 
him up, bathed himself there. A great lake was formed fi’om the collection of 
water used in the bath. This lake was named by Vishnu Apiinorbhaba. Any 
one wTio will have the good fortune of bathing in this lake, will be free from 
all the troubles of being born again in this world. Vishnu in the shape 
of TJayagriba, lives on the hill of Mauikuta. The height of his body is one 
fathom. 

We have said something of this lake Apunorbhaba at the outset : a pool 
of water lying at the foot of the hill of Kedarnath. The existence of this 
lake, with its ancient name unaltered, is another corroborating evidence of 
the fact, that this is the real hill alluded to in iUo KaUkapiirtuia, and we think 
we are not wrong in supposing that the temple here is not the temple 
of Ihuldha, or any other deity, but it is the temple of llayagriba Madhava, 
a pure Hindu deity. 

The lighting of Hayagi-iba ^ladhava with llayagriba, the demon, depicted 
in the J^itraua^ may have some allegoiical meaning in it. In days of yore there 
might have lived a certain hero, who ruled over the peojile of Assam, surnamed 
Hiiyagriba Madhava, who by his great achievements and heroic deeds had 
commanded the respect of the people, and became subseipicntly an object of 
their worship, as an incarnation of Vishnu himself. The demon Ilayagi’iba 
might have been a certain ilhutia Chief, residing in the neighbouring hills of 
J3hutaii who occasionally came to make raids in the country. Hayagriba 
j\ladhava killed this enemy of the people and rescued the country from his 
rapacious hand ; for w hich heroic deed he was surnamed llayagriba Madhava ; 
nay, he was considered as an xlnitdm of Vishnu.* 

it is well known that some of the wild tribes of the Himalayas were calknl 
A^'Vtunukha (horse-faced) by the ancient authors** Hayagriba (neck like that 
of a hoi'sejtand Arcanmkha seem to be analogous words, and it may be for this 
reason that tlui demon, being an inhabitant of the Himalayas, was called Haya- 
griba, and the killer of this demon was surnamed Hayagriba Mildhava. 

The alh'gory of the light with the demon, the personilieation of fever, may 
be explained in the follow'ing manner. In ancient times, an epidemic of malari- 
ous fever broke out throughout the whole country, whereby thousands of peoph; 
died. Hayagriba Madliava, who was an able and intelligent ruler, knowing 
that the real cause of this epidemic was nothing but the dirty and impuni 
water the people used, and the presence of jungle and marshes the real home 
of Malaria, removed the evil by cutting down the jungle (which is killing tin; 
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diwil) and cxcavafA'd a spa<nons tank of pnri; wat(!i*. fn order tliat tlio (x'opio 
niit^hfc l)(3 more induced lo use tlio Avat(‘r of this tank, ho made it a lioly one, by 
calliiifT it Apunorbhaba — tliat wliieh liberates from re-birth. 

Indeed Hayai^niba Mrulhava has become such a beloved deity to tlio 
Hindu community of Assam, tliat lie is daily Avorshipped in every house, with 
the other household deities. A Hindu in Assam, on a day of religious cei e- 
niony, is required to olfer a pnja to Haya^riba, liefore commeneinp^ the cere- 
mony. This love and gratitude of the people of Assam towards him are 
surely duo to the great benetits their forefathers received from the hcio 
H ayagriba ]\1 ad hava . 

In Yoginitanfra* we find the folloAving legendary account about the oi igin 
of the image of Hayagriba Madhava at Manikuta. “ King Pradyiiniiia having 
seen the great sacrihee performed at a eerlaiu house in heaven became 
anxious as to how to constnud an imago of Vishnu oi’ earth, on some secluded 
liill. indeed, hisanxii^ty was so great for it that he left all his kingly comforts 
for the life of an ascetic. One <lay, as ho lay on a mat made of kund grass, 
fast asleep, ho dreamt that Vishnu liolding in his four hands the four sacriul 
enibh'ins, the conch, the wheel, the club, and the lily — addressed him thus: — 

‘ Pradyumna, be not mortilii'd, go thou to the sea-shore, whci'o then' is a tr(*e of 
unique appi'araiieo. This shalt thou fell with an axe, and cut it into s(‘veral 
])ieces ; out of one of these pieces make my imago and establish it at 
Manikuta.’ After l/liis Vishnu disappeared, and Pradyumna, when awake, 
found nothing but his anxiidies. Por the rest of the night lie wiis sleepless, 
and at daAvn went to the sea-shore with an axe in his hand. ’L’o his gi (‘at 
surpri.se, Pradyumna found the tree of that singular-descri{)tion standing 
near tlie sea-water. It was of bright-blue color, unlike any tree growing on 
eai’th. Pradyumna cut down the tree with his axe, and divided it into 
seven [lieces, out of one of thoso pieces, an image of Hayagriba Afadhava was 
made and established at IManikuta.” 

'J’he above stoiy was adopted afterwards by the Hindus in order to deity 
Hayagi'iba. 

* Yogiiiit.intra, from vor.sio 219-245. 

t III Yogiuitsiutna wo also find that Hayagriba is another name of the mighty god 
Mdhdharaho . 

J Yogiuitaiitrn, oh. 9, ver.se 24 h 

The following is the imscription found at tlie door of tlio temple of Haya- 
griba Madliavn. Et is written in old Hengali, of Mitliila type. 

f^fieifriTTffT II 

srfiE[fr I 

€T^Trr I 

si 

fT II 

ii 
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APPENDIX III. 

TIBET. 

(From ilia “ lAmdon Tivicfi”) 

Tho Tocont oonolusioii, after long })ovr parJcra, of the treaty arrangements 
het\v’' 0 (‘n India and Tibet, points to an opening np of trade between the two eonntries 
at no distant dfite, and pin-liaps to an eventnal resunijition ol‘ the friendly inter- 
conrse which existed last century, ])rior to the inisundersLandmgs arising out of 
the Nepaloddiincsc war of 17^12. moment is a])propri{ite, tlu'rcjforc', for taking 

note of a volmne which contains a mass of new information regarding Tibet, bnt 
wliich has liitherto ])een ])reserved among the more conlidential archives of the 
(lovernnuaif- “Tin* Narrative of a Journey to Lhasa in 1881-82,” by 8arat 
Cliandra D.is, an employe of the Bengal Educational Department, is om* of a series 
of ri'corils c)f personal adventure written by trained natives, who, for tlie last 
twc'nty years, have bt'cn mapping out and describing those wilder and more: 
inaee(*s^ible eonntries adjacent to India, which have been practically closed to 
British ollie(‘rs. But while 8arat Chandra Das’s predecessors in this gc'iujral 
ta>k wore nuai of comparatively hnmblc ac(piiremonts, except as regards tlieir 
technical geographical training, he was, or ratlnn*, is a man of some culture, with 
sutHcient intelligence, literary capacity, and general education, to enable him to 
collect a mass of valuable data on the government, laws, and manners, and customs 
of the country, and to record his obsi'rvations and cx[)erienee in good English. 
Tlic fruit of th(‘se researches li(‘s before ns in a volnnio of 2l)0 closely-])rinted 
folio pages, which, in Sf)ite of Mr. Bockhill’s useful contributions to the same 
subject, may bo fairly said to bo the most important book on Jhbfd, produced sine(> 
Mr. Clement Markham’s monograph. It is somewhat to be ri'gretted that the 
Gov'ernmimt of India, with that excessive caution which has characterized their 
censorship) of trans-frontier literature, should have so long dederred their assent 
to the ])ublicaiion of the -sYork; l)ut now that ])ormission has at last been accorded, 
we trust that the journal, in its entirety, may soon bo given to the world. Sarat 
Chandra Das was well fiualilied for his Mission by knowledge of Die d’lbctan 
language, and by a previous journey over much of the same ground, in the course 
of which he made several friends, but ho was also fortunate in his choi(;o of a 
com])aaiion, a Lfinia, who was much respected and even better known, and who 
counted among his friends many persons of considerable' intini'iiee in the country. 
The party were thus enabled, when once clear of tin' frontier guards, to travel in 
comparative comfort and security, and Die advantage is plainly ])ercepti])le in the 
fuller and more trustworthy information which llu'y collected, as compiared with 
the hurried dahi secretly recorded by the native surveyors, who usua lly went in 
disguise, and in fear of their lives. 8arat Chandra Das was, of course*, freipni'ntly 
importuned for medicines, and one of the most amusing incidents arose out of 
his prescribing an elfei-vescing draught for an old man wdio wuis .sutfering from 
indigestion. “ (th ! Sir,” (‘xclaimed the amazed ]>atient, “it boih'd a,nd frothed 
even as it ran down my throat; it must be a. nn'dieine of wondm-fiil ellicacy. 1 
never saw or lu'ard of such a drink in my life.” The fame of the pihysician whose 
medicine boiled in cold wuiter naturally spread far and wide. 

A coiirti'OLis reception aw’aited the party at 8higatse, as the Resident Minister 
of that ])lace, though absent at the time, was well knowm to both travellers, and 
had left in'<lructions for the liest rooms to be placed at their disposal. Here they 
witnessed an interesting event, the arrival of the Triennial Mission despatched 
from Cashmere to Lhasa, a ceremony which is said to date from the defeat of the 
Cashmerce forces by the 1’ibetans in 1811. Students of Chinese history are aware 
how the wily Celestial is always careful to giyo out that every Mission to his 
State is really a tribute-bearing deputation. The same notion was evidently 
impressed on the 15,000 people who tioeked to sec the Cashmeree Envoy, with his 
horsemen and 100 follow'ers enter Sliigatse. Several merchants had taken advan- 
tage of the o])portunity to accompany the party, dressed in princely style, attended 
by servants in liveries, and mounted on gaily-caparisoned ponies. There appears 
to be no doubt that the Envoy brings presents, in the usual way, for distribution, 
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so the idea of this imposing- mrlhic hoiiig a tribiite-l)eaiMTig Misson obtains the 
j’cadicn’ cv<'dcu{.‘c. 

Tlin same place Wias the scene of a moi*o ])itiablo spectacle, the ])unishinent 
of some district olHcials in connexion with a reccTit rninilc, an event which calls 
lor s})ecial mention on account of the light cast tlnwcby on the; t/liinese adminis- 
tnition in '^I’ibct. One of tin* tw(j Cliinese Itesidents at Lhasa ins])ects cv'ery vear 
tlie Nopalo-Tibot frontier garrison and defences, and in the ]>re^ ions October it had 
fallen to the junior Ampa, or Resident, to go to Shigatse ami d'laigri on this rather 
irksome duty. ]\ress(‘ngers were sent on ahead to ai-range for the Ainpa’s recep- 
tion at tlio different stations, and to levy the dail)" travelling allowance, wlLu^h 
properly ought to be paid bj^ the Lhasa treasury, but had conn' to he levied locally. 
On this occjisioii the Ampa had insist(;d on hnyiiig Its. 700, instead of the old 
a-llowjtnce of Hs. hOO per diem, and the people loudly professetl tluur inability to 
pay this extortionate sum. The only reply vouch.safed was that the village head- 
nuai woT’c flogged and their ponies and prop(‘rties sold to provide the retpiired 
allowa.7ice. On arrival at Shigatsc the Am])a halt(‘d for several day.s. Idere. the 
same trouble arose, the people complaiiusl that tin; df-mand was arbitrary, and in 
defiance of (‘siablished custom, and the soldiery busied th(‘mselv(*s in torturing 
tlio I’ielier men, so as to obtain the inoiioy. vVt last flu* pc'oph' rose in a body, 
with the conn iva, nee of the Jongpons, or district olHcuu-s, and lirst openly I’cfiised 
payment and then flimg volhys of stoiu's at the Am])a/s residence. Ordcwlies 
wer(i hastily despatehi‘d to Lhasa, and the senior Ampa and some; other ofHcials 
came down post haste. A commission of imjuiry sat and delivered jiidgnu'nt. 
'TIk' two Jongpons of Shigatsc W(‘re d(\grad(‘d and condemned to rcceivti 200 cut.s, 
while tlio six village lusidmen were Jictnally comhmiiiod to 400 cuts of the bamboo, 
after tlu' (Jhines(‘ fashion. It is not surj)rising to learn that some succumhed 
Ix'ueath this inhuman tn'aLmmt. At the time of Sa rat ( Oiandra 1 )as’s visit some 
of the jninor oHicials, who had been let off with a lighter ]mnishni('nt, were being 
dragged about the streets imprisoneil in th(‘ large heavy wooden collar which is a 
imnisliiiK'iit much in vogue ni (’hina. 4'he poor wrcdclies were' r('ady to sink 
lieiieatli the w^i'ight of t he collai*, but w’cre compi'lled by the Avhip of the warder 
to rise and bobble along. The irony of the whole epi.sode is, howevi'v, displayed 
in the ix'commeiidatioii of the commissioners that in future the 4hbetans sbould 
be e\(*m|)t('d from the nece.s.sity of paying the olinoxious tax, a re(pi(\st W'hieh 
(owing, it is .said, to a substantial bribe) was actually grant ('d by the Supremo 
Government at Pekin. 

'The numerous interviews between Sarat Chandra Das and the “Minister,” 
as he calls him, recall those intenvsting convc'rsations that are narrated in Mr. 
.Markham’s memoir hiTween liogle and tlu' TesliiiLama. The Minister had studied 
fihof ograjihy, anti laid invimteil 'ribefan terms for the various clKunicals. He was 
also anxious lo learn Kiiglish and ciphering, and read freipieutly with Sarat 
Chandra. Das. The a])ai’tments at Shigatsc, when decked out for a iH'ception, are 
thus described: “ Silk cculiiigs and curtains were hung to give a gorgeous appear- 
ance to the waiting-room and lobby. Ueautiful silk cushions were spread in the 
Miui.stei'’s (lr;iwing-i’oom, llu' ceiling of Avhich glittei'ed with orange-coloured 
China brocade. Tlu' artistically x\orl\cd dragon made its apj^carance ('very wIku’o, 
in the ceiling, curtains, and oven on the floor. Handsome dining-tables, each 
measuring lift, by 18in. jind 2ft. high, were ])Iac(*d la'fore e\eiy raised and 
cushioned scat, while pretty china cups, and gilt bowls, wmoden and metal, were 
placc'd on the little tables.” 

A lithographic prc'ss had been obtained from England by Sarat Chandra Da.s 
lor presentation to the Minister, and, after much delay, arising from the dilliciilty 
of D’ansport, the stoiu's, rollers, and other apjiaratns at last arrived, and the lirst 
doemment transferred to the stone was a stanza, or laudatory hymn, comjiosed 
by the Grand Jjama in honour of tlio Miiiistc'r. The latt(?r was (juite trans{) 0 !*ted 
with joy at the “miracle ])res^,” as he dubbed it, and ])rintcd twenty copies of 
the stanza straight oil for distribution among his friends. 

On his way to the capital, Sarat Chandra Das fell ill with inflammation of the 
hnigs, an attack which was not improved by- having to pass the night in the porch 
of the SamdingMcmastcry. On his recovery, the party continued their way to Lhasa. 
I’he approacli to the great river Tsang-po is thus described: “The great Tsang-po 
Wowed at the base of a gigantic j^awning chasm, which extended for miles between 
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two ranj^es of lofty, dark mountains, wliose flanks overhanging the rivei- from 
the north were covered with dark forests of fir-like trees. At the foot of those 
lofty mountains, bnt still in the upland, there were pretty-looking villages with 
castle-like, white-washed houses, surrounded with tall trees.” 

It was on the 30th of May, 1882, that Sarat Chandra Das entered the famous 
city of Lhasa by the western gate, having the grand palace of Potala, the residence 
of the Dalai Lama, on the left, with its gilded roofs and pinnacles glittering in 
the afternoon sun. By good luck he was not interrogated tit the boundary -])Ost, 
a formality that even native Tibetans have to go through. Small-j)Ox was raging 
in the capital at the time, peo[>le seem to have shrunk instinctively from Sarat 
Chandra Das’s slow and laboured gait, and bespectacled eyes. In Lhasa his most 
inliuential friend appears to have been a lady of high rank, with whom he had some 
characteristic chat on the social practices of their respective countries. Mono- 
gamy in particular a})pears to have excuted ht‘r wonder: — 

“ One wife with one husband only ! ” she exclaimed, in comic surprise. “Do 
not you, Pandibla, think that we T’ibetan women arc happier than the Indian or 
Ph il in g (European) women, of whom the former must be the most miserable?” 
“l‘iny, tell me, is it not inconvenient for one woman to serve many husbands?” 
said I. “ J do not sec,” observed Lhacham, evading the point somewhat, “ how 
the Indian women, are happier than the Tibetan women, while the former have to 
divide among many the affection and property of their single husband ; whereas in 
Tibet the housewife is the real lady of all the joint earnings and inheritance of 
several l)rothej's, who are sprung from the same mother, and are undoubtedly 
the same blood, flesh, and bones. Their persons are one, though their souls might 
be different.” 

The same lady kindly arranged for Sarat Chandra Das to be honoured with 
an audience of the Dalai, or Great Lama. After ascending endless steps, which 
severely tried the Hindoo’s breath and strength, the reception-hall at the top of 
Potala was reached. 

“The great altar, resembling an Oriental throne, and supported by lions 
carved in wood, on which his holiness, a child of eight, sat, was covered with 
silken scarves of great value. A yellow hi alcoh, or mitre-hat covered the Grand 
Lama’s head, and a yellow mantle his shoulders, and he sat cross-legged, with 
the palms of his hands joined together to bless us. In my turn, I roceiv'cd his 
holincsse’s benediction and survcjycd his divine face. The princely child possessed 
a really bright and fair complexion, with rosy cheeks. His eyes were large and 
peiuitrating. The cut of his face was remarkably Aryan, though somewhat marred 
by the oblique eyes. The thinness of his person was probably owing to the fatigues 
of the ceremonies of his Court and the ascetic observances since taking the vows 
of monkhood. I pitied his exalted position, for, who, knows that he will be forced 
to undergo another transmigration before reaching his twentieth year!” 

Although the narrative of the daily life in Tibet, varied by occasional festi- 
vals, reviews, and other noteworthy events, cannot fail to interest all readers of 
Harat Chandra Das’s work, probably the most important part will bo found to bo the 
concluding chapter on the Government of Tibet. The Grand Lama is the head 
of the ytate, but the temporal duties are mainly vested in the Eegent, who is 
sometimes called King, and who in his turn is assisted by four Kahlons or council' 
lors. The duties of these various officials are laid down at great length, as well 
us the administration of justice and the revenue system. The land-tax is paid 
partly in kind and partly in coin, and is e((uivalcnt to about Es. 20,000,000, but 
the missers, or farmers, are also bouiid to furnish conveyance to trjivellers furnish- 
ed with a jaiss by Covernment. Letters are carried by messengers and special 
couriers, who discharge their duties with admirable efficiency, and are invariably 
provided with the best and swiftest ponies. The foot messengers generally travel 
20 to 25 miles per diem, while those who ride do 30 to 35 miles. For the postal 
service between Lhasa and China specially trained men are employed. The 
distance is divided into 120 postal stages, which has to bo covered by the State 
couriers in 72 days. On occasions of great importance and urgency, such as the 
affray between the junior Ampa and the people at Shigatse, the express takes 
from 36 to 45 days. The express courier is dressed in a tight blue-coloured dress, 
the tape fastenings of which are tied on his head and the knot sealed. He is 
required to subsist daily on five hen’s eggs, five cups of plain tea, a pound of 
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corn-flour, half a pound of rice, and a quarter of a pound of lean meat. Ho is 
forbidden to take much salt, and strictly prohibited from touching onions, garlic, 
red-pepper, butter, or milk. At midnight he is allowed to sleep in a sitting 
posture for three hours, after which he is awakened by the keeper of the postal 
stage-house. The letters are enclosed in an yellow bag, w'hioh the courier carries 
on his back. They get relays of ponies about every two miles. 

The population of Tibet proper, over which the Dalai Lama’s Government 
extends, is estimated by Sarat Chandra Das at from three-and-a-half to four millions. 
The regular army consists of about 6,000 trained men, besides which every family 
or house throughout the country is bound to furnish one ready-armed yul-mcuj, 
or country soldier, at call. Sixty thousand men might possibly bo mobilized in 
case of necessity. The arms consist of bows and arrows, sabres, slings, long 
knives, and matchlocks. Half of the regular army engage in agricultural pursuits, 
and receive half-pay. TJie pay of a Tibetan soldier is five rupees, and that of a 
Chinese soldier six rupees per month. After three years’ service the latter 
returns to China, and the former enters the yid-mag^ or militia. The head of the 
military department is the Ampa, or Imperial Resident of Chinn, through whom 
the Emperor communicates his edicts to the Tibetan (fovcrninent, and receives 
their replies. The Ampa settles all political differences between the various States 
and the Government, but has no ‘jurisdiction over the internal administration 
of the country. 


APPENDIX IV. 

SPIRIT OF THE BUDDHISTS AND THE JAINAS REGARDING ANIMAL 
LIFE DAWNING IN AMERICA. 

HOW ANIMALS ARE SLAUGHTERED IN CHICAGO. 


By Prof. L. H. Anderson. 

If our reformci’S and leaders of society could be made to open their eyes 
to the realization of the fact that they are, in a most direct manner, aiding 
ill a most cruel and uncalled for barban'ty, in gratifying their appetites for 
meat, it would aid our reform materially, as there arc many people in tins 
world who follow the example of others rather than the dictates of their 
own consciences, and who, wore it not for the blinding indifference of custom, 
would withdraw their support to slaughter and all its cruelties. 

Since becoming a Vegetarian I take an entirely different view of this 
matter, and £eel, without any question of a doubt, that the slaughter of 
animals is a sin, thoughtlessly, perhaps, shared in by all meat-eaters who 
certainly are accessaries to the crime, while they would be horrified at tlie 
sight of the slaughter and bloodshed they are aiding and abetting. If they 
were to have the experience I had a short time ago in visiting the Chicago 
Stock Yards, and witness the awful things which are undergone to prepare 
animals for food, most of them woiild, I am satisfied, from these observations 
alone, have their desire for ever afterwards destroyed. 

To Supply these immense slaughter-houses, employing thousands of men, 
animals are brought from every portion of the central part of the United 
States ; being shipped in crowded cars over long distances, often going 
without food or water for foi*ty-eight hours, and sometimes even longer, de- 
spite the vigilance of our humane societies. The animals come to Chicago 
ill a feverish, half-starved, and often dying condition Very rfii*ely indeed, 
flaring the summer and fall does a car of stock arrive without some dead 
ones, often 20 per cent, and sometimes even more. Others arc so badly 
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crippled that they must be hurried to the killing pen in order to save them 
from dying a natural death ! The unloading of animals for slaughter is always 
- accomplished with cruelty, which is often very severe. Men hardened 
with deeds of cruelty trample over the prostrate animals, and with spears, 
clubs, and whips, compel the poor, frightened creatures to move on, sometimes 
trampling over each other and often crushing the weaker ones. 

Those that are alive and unable to walk are loaded in a low wagon made 
for the purpose, and are hurried away to the slaughter-houses. Those that 
are dead are left until they “ ripen,” then sent to the “ stink factory,” or ren- 
dering establishment : the fat extracted, and the remainder made into ferti- 
liser. What is done with the fat ? you ask ; well, my friends, it is hinted that 
some of it, and even that of dead horses, goes to the butterine, or oleomarga- 
rine factory ! * 

The live, and apparently healthy animals, are driven up the Idng shutes to 
the top of the immense packing houses, always with cruelty and barbarous 
treatment, to the pens where they are sacrificed. The hogs are carried into 
a small pen, when a catcher seizes them, one at a time, by the hind leg and 
attaches a chain slipping-noose, and by ^he aid of steam power the poor 
animal is quickly elevated and dangles head downward until it is passed in 
front of the “ sticker,” who plunges a huge knife in the neck of the strug- 
gling victim. The hog is then passed by machinery, when, by a simple device, 
the chain is disengaged from the leg and the hog is dropped into scalding 
water still squealing and stniggling ! It is then passed to the scraper and 
divested of all hair, and in less than five minutes from the time the chain is 
placed around its leg, the hog is cut up and stored in the cooling room, giving 
no time for life to escape the torture of all this scalding and vivisection. 

The process of cattle-killing is different, but almost equally revolting. 
These sensitive cows and steers are forced into narrow stalls, and a man from 
above hits them with a sledge hammer or drops a crow-bar between their 
horns. One of the animals I saw slaughtered was suffering from what is 
known aa.lump-jaw and matter was oozing from an abscess. 

The rendering of the entrails of animals is a filthy process, in fact, the 
whole operation, from beginning to end, is unquestionably demoralizing and 
brutish. 

The employes at the yards, as a rule, are known as “ tough characters,” 
and judging from the physiognomy of some of them, show they would 
almost as soon murder a fellow-being as the helpless animals. 

Are you, dear reader, one of the unconscious sinners referred to ? If so, 
will you not try the expei’iment of abstaining, for at least one month, from 
the Use of meats ? Try it just one month, ' you have fiotliing to lose and 
everything to gain, as a month's abstinence from flesh invariably results in 
complete conversion, and the washing of your hands from this sin. That it 
is a sin peoplh in general do not realize ; they do not stop to think that they 
are possessed with a low, grovelling gratifying of their unnatural appetite, 
and iihat their minds, desires, and consciences can be elevated above the pre- 
sent standard. The idea may at first seem absurd, for the reason that they 
have Ijeen accustomed to flesh-eating all their lives, so have our ancestors, but 
this does not necessarily prove that it is right and proper. 

As to just when the practice of meat-eating was introduced in the human 
family, history does not positively inform us ; but certain it is that primitive 
man was not carnivorous in his habits. In this one thing, at least, Darwin 
and Moses agree. The Bible represents man in his primitive innocence as 
subsisting wholly upon the fruits of the soil, and there is certainly no reason 
why we should indulge in meat-eating. 



The Quarterly Greneral Meeting of the Buddhist Text Society of India 
was held at the Hall of the Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science, 
on Monday, the 7th January, J895, the Hon’ble Sir A. Croft, M.A., K.C.I.E., 
the President, presiding. 

The following Members were present : — 

Rev. K. S. Macdopald, M.A., D.D. 

^rhe Hoii'ble Justice Gurudas Banerji, D.L. 

The Hon’blc Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar, M.D., O.T.E. 

The Hoirble Rajah Peary Mohan Mukhcrji, M.A., B.L., C.S.I. 

Rai Madhab Chandra Roy Bahadur^ C.B. 

Bandit Hara Prasad ^^istri, M.A. 

Qri Hirondra Nath Dutt, M.A., B.L. 

Mr. Kawa Kami. 

(Jri Dina Nath Caiiguli. 

Pandit Tlari Mohan Vidyahhnshan. 

W. J. Simmons, Ksej. 

J. Louis, Esq., P.R.G.S. 

Monsieur Charles Jam ban. 

Cri 9arat Chandra Das, (hI.E. 

Piiriia Chandra MukerjI. 

VISITORS 

Dr. D. D. Cunningham, M.B., F.R.S., C.I.E. 

Dr. 1). O’O. Rayc, Bde-Surg. Lt.-Col. 

A few minutes before the business of the Meeting commenced the 
President received a deputation of Simhalese Priests, Mr. Kawa Kami the 
Japanese priest interpreting in English and Pali. 

The Chairman, in replying to the deputation, said that the importance of 
the study of Pali would be admitted. Ho understood that the intention of the 
deputation was that facilities should be afforded for that study by opening a 
class, under a teacher of the language, in the Sanskrit College, Calcutta. If it 
could be shown that this could be done at a very moderate cost, and that there 
was a likelihood of a sufficient number of students attending the class, he 
would readily submit the question for the consideration of Government, 
though he must also point out that the present was by no means a favourable 
time for proposals involving now expenditure. 

To 


The Honourable SIR ALFRED CROFT, M.A., K.C.I.E., 

Director of Public Imtruction, and Vice-Clmicellor of the Calcutta University. 


Honourable Sir, 

On behalf of the deputation * of Buddhist Priests of Siiphalese, Burmese, 
and Japanese nationalities, I beg to approach you with this petition for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a Pali class which I respectfully venture to suggest 

* The deputation consisted of the following Priests : — Maha Thera Saranankara, of 
Papparama Vihara in Kandy, Sumana Thera, Siddhatta Thera, Sumaiigala Thera, Dhamma 
Hatue TherUf Medbaukara Thera, Athadarsi, and Sumauasara. 
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may be opened in the Sanskrit College in Calcutta. The following reasons and 
considerations are alleged in support of this scheme, and I crave the favour of 
your kindly according your sympathy to the movement, and recommending it 
favorably to the Government in the Educational Department. 

The members of tjiis deputation severally, and collectively pray that all 
restrictions of nationality and creed be removed so as to make the College 
accessible to Japanese, Burmese, and Siiphalese, &c., and that facilities be given to 
scholars from all countries for studying these classics in Calcutta where they 
come in increasing numbers every year. This will encourage the interchaiigc of 
ideas, and sti’engfchcn the already existing bonds of thought, literature, religions 
and race affinities. 

2. The study of Pall, they humbly venture to suggest should be encouraged 
as far as ]j 03 sible on literary and philological grounds. 

3. The extra expense to Government for the institution and maintenance of 
this Pali class would be nominal as learned Buddhist Priests, specialists in Pali 
can be had from Ceylon on a very small pay. 

I have the honor to bo, &c., 

W. S. Goonewardexe, B.A. 

Tho Chairman then asked the Meeting to confirm the appointment of the 
following gentlemen as Corporate Titembers of the Society, according to the 
recommendations of the Council:— His Highness, Cri Kam Chandra Bhuhj Deo 
Maharaja of Mourbhunj, Mr. W. J. Simmons, Dr. It. K. Sen, M. D., ^ri Ma- 
hendro Nath Banerji, B.L., Cri Atul Chandra Bose, Cri Radha Raman 
Ohaterji, and Dr. ^arada Prasad Banerji, L. M. S. 

Cri (Jarat Chandra Das then announced tho presentations and donations 
to the Society. In noticing the compendious Sanskrit Lexicon called Vaidyaka 
Cavda Sindhu, compiled by Kavirdj Dmeqa Chandra Gupta Kaviratna, he said 
that it was the latest attempt to collect in one place all the medical and 
medicinal terms that existed in the medical works of the Indo-Aryans from 
the earliest time to the latest development of the Vaidya Cdslra in Bengal. 
The work was of the liighest valno to those who studied the Sanskrit medical 
works of this country. 

Mr. T. Kawa Kami then addressed tho Meeting 

In exhibiting the Deva Nagari characters used in Japan, allow me to 
say a few w'ords about myself. I am a Buddhist priest of the Shin Shd 
which is the most powerful sect in Japan. The high priest of my sect com- 
manded me to study Pali and Sanskrit. So I first visited Ceylon and studied 
Pali for three years. Then I came here last year, to study Sanskrit, but failed 
to get admission into the Sanskrit College, for ray not being a Hindu. 1 then 
proceeded to Darjeeling to study the Tibetan language, and in the Ghoom 
Monastery, I had the honour to meet with the Hon’ble President, Sir Alfred 

^ Probably you know that all the Japanese Buddhist works are translated 
from Sanskrit. It is, therefore, natural for a Japanese Buddhist, to seek the 
original Sanskrit texts in India, 

Among our Sanskrit scholars, Prof. Nanjio Bunyuo, M.A., Oxford, i8 
most distinguished, he having studied Sanskrit under Prof. Max Muller, Prof. 
T. Inowuye, who has been to Germany for many years, is another good Sanskrit 
scholar. We had, up to to-day, no Sanskrit scholar who had his education in 
India. Jambudvipa (India), is the real place for studying Sanskrit. I hope 
by and bye, many Japanese Sanskrit students will come over to India; but, I 
am sorry, they will find the same difficulty as I have already experienced, 
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should the doors of the Sanskrit College bo permitted to remain closed to 
foreign students. 

Now I will read the Amitdhha Bhdranj^in our native Japanese way. 

Namah ratna-traydya, Namah Arydmitdhhdya Tathd gate arhate Samyak 
Sambuddhdya. Tad yathd Om Amrite Amritodbhave Anirita Sambhave Amriia- 
garbhe Amriia Siddhe Amritateje Ainrita Vhnhritc Amrita hrdni ta gamincy 
Amrita-gagana-Kitikare Amrita-dunilublii-svare Sarvdrtha Sddhane Sana 
karma-klega - kshayakarc svd-hd. 

Cri (Jarat Chandra Das, in exhibiting the block-print plates containing a 
large number of illustrations of Surgical Instruments of Tibet which he 
brought with him from Lhasa, said, that he owed a word of apology to the 
meeting. It might be asked what the Buddhist Text Society has to do with 
Surgical Instruments ? Both medicine and Surgery Averc practised in Tibet 
and Mongolia by the Lamas. In fact, the healing art ivas a monopoly of 
the clergy there. Buddha is believed to have been the arch-healer both of the 
soul and the body. He is called Vaidya Raja — the prince of physicians. All 
the medical works of Tibet Avcrc intimately connected with Buddhism. 
Where medicines failed, the Lamas resorted to religious prayers and mystical 
charms to heal the sick. Lama Shcrab Gya-tsho of Ghoom Monastery, near 
Darjeeling, avIio was formerly physician to the late Tashi Lama, had 
furnished the speaker Avith a note on the use of these Surgical Instruments. 
Dr. Qarada Prasiid Bancrji ho said, would presently read the note wliicli has 
been prepared Avith the help of the Lama’s explanations. 

Pandit Kara Prasad Cddri then read his note on 

The Relation of Bengali to Pali and Sanskrit. 

Which is more Intimate? 


Bengali is a mixed language. It has borroAved its vocabulary from various 
languages, such as Sanskrit, Pali, Persian, and English. The word Pali 
includes, of course, a arious Prakrits, from Avhich also the modern Bengali has 
borrowed its stock of words. But in order to understand the relative position 
of these A’arious languages it Avould be necessary to give a brief history 
of the changes of language from the ancient Vedic to the modern verna- 
culars of India. 

The opinion that literary Sanskrit was the mother of the Prakrits, has 
noAv been exploded. It is noAv believed by the majority of orientalists that the 
Sanskrit of the Rig Veda Avas the original spoken language of tlie Hindu 
Aryans. The language of the Brahmans, though showing a later stage of 
development, Avas also a spoken language. Since then the original Indian 
language seems to have undergone developments in tAvo parallel lines. 

The first is Sanskrit or the literary language, called Bhasa, from 
which the significant Avord Bhashya is derived. The AA^ord Bhashya means a 
commentary in the current literary language, of Avorks Avritten in older and 
more archaic forms. That this literary language has undergone various 
changes, Avill be understood from the fact, that the Bhashyas are being written 
from very ancient times up to the present day. What was the current literary 
language of the second century B.C., Avas not the literary language of the 
twelfth century. The Maliabhashya on Panini, was Avritten in about 141 B.C. 
But the greater portion of the Avork is now regarded as archaic. The various 
schools of Grammar by gradually diminishing the number of strict rules, also 
IJoint to the same thing. 
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2. The second is spoken languages, which come under the secondary 
stage or Prakrits as they are sometimes called, the group of some of the 
cadier stages of the Prakrits go by the name of Pali. The oldest form is 
known as the Gath a language. It*istobo found in quotations only in the 
Lalitavistara. The next stage is shadowed forth in the inscriptions of A9oka, 
though the language of these inscriptions goes by one name, Pali, yet any 
one who has carefully studied thorn, must be aware that there are provincial 
and local variations almost in every one of them. In these variations we 
have the germs of the various Prakrits, and the many vernaculars. 

With the spread of Buddhism, Pali again became a literary language, 
got its grammar and its lexicon, and began to be studied by a very large 
number of learned men in India and Ceylon. While the spoken languages 
underwent further change and became the Prakrits, Bengal was a Buddhist 
country. It liad a spoken language whicli must have been closely allied to 
the Magadhi of Behar, as nowhere do we find any mention of the Bengali 
Prakrits. With Magadhi for its spoken language and Pali for its literary 
language, Bengal developed its peculiar civilization for several centuries, till 
Bralimanic civilization and Sanskrit culture were inti’oduced into it by the 
Brahmans brought in by King Adi^ur. It is remarkable that Tlian-thsang, 
as he proceeded from west to cast, found the Sanskrit-teaching Mahayana 
School diminishing and the Pali-teaching llinayana School flourishing. 
There were more Hinayana monasteries in Bengal ilian in any other part of 
India. All this shows the intimate connection of Pali with the spoken lan- 
guage of Bengal. The Sanskrit influence came later, and though it has pro- 
foundly influenced modern Bengali life, its basis is still to a great extent, 
Buddhist and Pali. I will give only a few instances. 

The word Banerjec pronounced Banrurje, if analyzed, will bo found to 
contain two parts, Banrur and Je. Biinrnr is a contraction of Banruri, a village 
granted to one of the descendants of the five Brahmans, by some Bengali 
llaja. The descendanfs of that Brahman, took their family name from the 
village, and in the works of Ghataks or genealogists, the entire clan is known 
as Banruri. The fie is an honorific added fo the word by the people Avho 
wanted to shew their respect to tlie members of the Banruri clan. But what 
is this Jc? In Bankura it is still pronounced as Jhya as Baururjliya. But 
what is this Jhya? It is a contraction of the Pali word Upajj hay. The 
Sanskrit Upaddliaya. In Prakrit, Upaddliaya becomes Uvajjhayo, from 
which the Maithil word Ojha or Jhii is derived. But the Bankura forms of 
Jhya is nearer to Pali than to Praki-it, and the Je which is a contraction of 
Jhya with a “y,” is more intimately connected with Pali than with the Pra- 
krit, or witli the Sanskrit. The word Ojha again has been brought into 
Bengali from Mithila and has become Roja, the exorcist. 

The next word is Uposb, meaning fast; the Sanskrit word is Ul3avash, 
the Pali is Uposhathaya, in Jaina Prakrit it is Uposhadha or simply Poshadha, 
from which Poshala (where religious works arc read on fast days) of the 
Jainas of the present day, is derived. From all these various forms, it will 
appear that, the Bengali form Uposh is more intimately connected with the 
Pali Uposhathaya than with anything else. 

The Bengali numerals are all Pali forms, 

but it may be said that other vernaculars also have the same forms. But 
there is one thing in Bengali pronunciation which is absolutely Pali, i.e., we 
pronounce the final m preceded by a compound consonant as ^ such as 

*1?^, &c. I cannot dismiss this subject though treated 
with brevity, without jcuentioniiig the fact that all inscriptioni# from the 
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most ancient times down to tbc fourth century A.D. all over India, are 
cither^ in Pali or in Prakrits. Sanskrit inscriptions came into use from the 
accession of the Gupta dynasty in Northern India, and Chalukya dynasty in 
Southern India, to power. This fact, which has been emphasised upon by Dr. 
Hultschz in his work on South-Indian Inscriptions, plainly shows that PilH 
was the court language for many centuries, and it had thus an opportunity 
of influencing the vernaculars of India, even whci’o Brahmanism came to 
power so early as the fourth century of the Christian era. It had greater 
opportunities of influencing Bengali. At a time when Bengal, rcecivcd 
a fresh accession of Brahmans from the West the Brahmanical institutions 
and rites there had been almost upset by Buddhism. 

The President then asked Pandit Hara Prasad fastri, M. A., to read his 
note on the ffinyata Philosophy of the Northern Buddhists. 

Buddhism has been called in certain quarters as a religion of despair. 
This is because the Buddhists are said to be fd^iyavudl, and pimya in ordinary 
languagCj means Void, Nothing, Non-existence. As the Nirvana of the 
Buddhist, means funyata, some people think that Buddhism rnust be a 
religion of despair. But this conclusion is based on a misapprehension of the 
word pcinyata, and so I have attempted, by giving a translation of Chapter 
XVIII. of the Prajna Paramita, to give the exact meaning of the word 
‘ ^iinyatii.* According to the Mahayajia School, pdnyatd is said to be profound, 
and “ the word profound, O ! Subhnli is the synonym of that which has no 
cause, that which is beyond contemplation, that which is beyond conception, 
that which is not produced, that which is not born of non-cxistcnco, of resig- 
nation, of restraint, of extinction, or of final journey.” 

Then, again, the expression, without measure, is a synonym of (Junyata, or 
Void. It is a synonym of that wdiich is without cause. The expression, without 
measure, is a synonym of that which is beyond meditation, punyata is a thing, 
some idea of which may bo gathered from the first Verse of Manu 

• It is a condition beyond the reach of human conception. 
Madhavacharyya, in his great work the Sarvadar^anasaiigraha, in the chapter 
on Buddhism, defines it as an inconceivable condition, to which neither exis- 
tence, nor non-existence, neither a combination of the two, nor a negation of 

the two, can be predicated, . That 

the complete Bodhi-knowlcdge, call it (jQnyata, call it Nirvana, call it by any 
name, is an inconceivable and indescribable condition, is evidenced by the 
following: — “ 0, Subhuti, these are mere words, as said or spoken by Tathagata, 
such as, witl¥)ut measure, without number, imperishable, void, without cause, 
beyond meditation, beyond memory, without origin, without birth, non-exis- 
tent, resignation, restraint, extinction. This is, 0, Subhuti, called by the 
worthy Tathagata, who received complete enlightenment, as pointing out the 
word of instruction. ” 

So the inconceivable condition, which is the complete Bodhi-knowledge, 
can not bo described. Words like yunyata, arc an attempt to describe what 
ia indescribable. 

In Chapter XVI., a candidate for Bodhi-knowledge ,is said to hear the 
sound of funyata. What is this ? Something indescribably indescribable. In 
Chapter XVIII., however, at the end, complete Bodhi-knowledge is described 
aa Tathata, or truth. Truth which neither increases nor decreases. How 
can Buddhism be a religion of despair, when it aims at attaining truth. But 
what is truth again ? It can be described only by negatives. It can not be 
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defined, and bo is complete Bodhi-knowledgo described by negativee, so is 
punyata. described by negatives. But there is, in the midst of all these 
negative descriptions, an inconceivable positive, which is punya ; and so 
Buddhism does not land its votaries on the shores of despair, but on the 
blissful city of Nirvana, the Nibina nagari of the Singhalese,^ where there 
is absolute truth and eternal peace. 

Cri parat Chandra Das gave a short account of the life and writings of 
Achdrya Chandra Gomi, the author of Chandra Vydkarana.^ 


THE STORY OF BARLAAM AND JOASAPH, 

is the name of a very interesting pamphlet on Buddhism versus Cliristianity, 
edited by Bev. K, S. Macdonald, M.A., D.D., Principal of the Free Churcli 
Institution, Calcutta. The subject matter of the story, as has been summed 
up in a few words by the Editor, is as follows : — 

T must offer a remark or two concerning the very anomalous position whicli 
the hero of our story — Joasaph or Jehosa])bat — occupies in Hinduism, Buddhism 
and Christianity. 1 need not stop to remark on the anomalous position he occu- 
pies in Northern Buddhism (or Bodhism as Prof. Ma.\ Muller would have it) as 
contrasted with that occupied by him in Routhern Buddhism, as 1 have already 
written of it at some length. But we have also to remember that, the very person 
of Buddha has been appropriated not only by the Hindus as an incarnation of 
Vishnu, but by the Koman Catholic and the Greek Church as an orthodox canonis- 
ed Christian saint, and as such entered in the Greek and Boman Calendars, and 
ordered to be woi'shipped as a Saint by the former on the 26th of August, and by 
tlic latter on the 14th or 27th day of every November, under the name and title of 
St. Josaphat. 

The discovery that the Joasaph or Jehosaphat of our story was none other 
than Buddha was made at the same time and independently of one another, by 
French, German and English scholars. The writer himself admits, that the story 
came from India. Any one can recognise it as none other than that of Buddha 
ns told in the Lalita Visiara. Suffice it to say that, the identity of Buddha and 
St. Josaphat cannot be questioned. We need* not go over the story of Buddha’s 
life. Our readers know it already — only to make it the life of Josaphat, for Bud- 
dhism they must insert Christianity ; instead of establishing a new religion, he 
simply becomes a Christian; and instead of the name Buddha, we have Joasaph 
or Josaphat; and yet the identity of the catholic saint and the founder of Bud- 
dhism was not discovered all these centuries, though the story was translated from 
the Greek of St. John to Arabic, Ethiopic, Armenian, Hebrew, Latin, French, Italian, 
German, English, Spanish, Bohemian, Polish, Icelandic, and even Tagala, the 
classical language of the Phillipine I.slands. Doubts were, however, thrown upon 
the authenticity of tlic story as early as the 16th century, even by good Catholics. 
The great and learned Bellarmine thought the truth of the story was certified 
by the fact that at the end of it the author himself worships the two saints 
Barlaam and Josaphat ! However the event may have happened. Max Muller is 
pleased that his hero, Buddha, the sage of Kapilavastu, the founder of Buddhism, 
has, as a matter of fact, become a Saint in the Koman Church and thus “received 


* Chandra Uomi’s life will be published in Journal Part I, of Volume III. 
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tho highest honors that the Christian Church can bestow. And,” he adds, “ what- 
ever we may think of the sanctity of Saints, let those who doubt the right of 
Buddha to a place among them read the story of his life as it is told in the Buddhist 
canon ” (sic). “If he lived the life which is there described, few saints have a better 
claim to tho title than Buddha ; and no one either in the Creek or in the lioman 
Church need be ashamed of having paid to his memory the honor that was intend- 
ed for St. Josaphat, the prince, and the saint.” 

It is, however, somewhat curious, to say the least of it, that ho who denied 
the existence of God, should himself be worshipped as God by a large jiortion of 
the human family, and that the greater part of the remainder should worship him 
either as a Christian Saint, or as a Hindu incarnation, an embodiment of illusion 
and deception. 

In his learned introduction to this book, Dr. Macdonald has endeavoured 
to prove that Christianity borrowed nothing from Buddhism. In doing so, 
he has based his condemnation of the great Religion of Gautama Buddha 
on a misapprehension of the cardinal doctrine of Buddhism — which is that 
Nirvana can only be secured by love and compassion for all living beings. 
It is, therefore, necessary to point out where the two religions — Christianity 
and Buddhism — may appear to meet each other. 

Whether Buddhism influenced Christianity or, on the contrary, borrowed 
anything from the teachings of Jesus Christ as compiled by his Apostles, 
is a question which admits of no satisfactory solution. Neither Christ nor 
Buddha put down in writing, either himself or through one of his disciples, 
the instructions given verbally, under Divine inspiration, to erring humanity. 
Though it is mentioned in the life of Buddha that he was versed in the Art of 
writing, yet no evidence is traceable to convince the scientilic inquirer that 
writing was then known in India, but Christ lived in the Augustan Age, 
and what made him to transmit the light of his Word only through the 
medium of bis Apostles, is not clear. With the exception of the scantiest 
materials — evidence suflicient for probability only — wo have nothing to 
tell us for certain what the two great teachers actually taught, and how much 
of their teachings has been lost to the world. In the case of Christianity, the 
Gospels, on account of their being complementary to each other in facts, and 
in furnishing testimony to the teachings of Christ, and having been published 
immediately after his death, have greater claims upon our confidence than the 
Buddhist Sut^'as or threads, which have been spun out to immense length 
until landed in the field of boundless exaggeration. In Buddhism, the student 
has, therefore, to traverse the whole field of its literature to pick up the gems 
which lie strewn here and there. In Christianity, all the gems are stored up in a 
compact for^n. The inquirer has simply to turn over the pages of the New 
Testament, the sublime exhortations contained in it, to read. As to the merits 
of the noble truths and ethical teachings contained in the sacred literature of 
Buddhism, the opinions of scholars like Rhys Davids, Prof. Beals, and Olden- 
berg, who have made Buddhism their life study, deserve our attention. We 
are not aware that they have in any way condemned Buddhism, and far less 
in the terms of the learned editor of the Story of Barlaam and Joasaph. Dr. 
Macdonald might have spared himself the severity with which he denounces 
Buddhism as a religion, for the story itself is the most successful con- 
demnation of Paganism as well as the glorification of the Majesty of God, 
convincing the Atheist of his mistaken determination to die in despair. 

In all the MaMydna works that have come to our notice, wo observe the 
highest condemnation of atheism. It is, therefore, a mistake to characterize 
Buddhism as atheism. TJie highest aim of a Buddhist is to attain to the 
state of Visuddhi or Nirvana, that is, absolute purification; and the means 
shewn by Buddha for reaching that stage is tho gradual cultivation of those 
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moral virtues, which, with unselfish love at their head, ennobles humanity. 
Christianity also points out to the same method for the purification of the 
soul. Where, then, lies tlie difference of these two great religions that come 
from different directions to meet at the same terminus ? Buddhism believes 
in the continuity of existence, both spiritual and corporeal, modern Christianity 
holds to the spiritual, rejecting the latter altogether.* The idea of the possibility 
of gradual purification for the attainment of spiritual perfection is natural to 
the Buddhist mind, although it is absurd to the modern follower of Christ. But 
are they justified in so doing? f The Christian has only one chance, namely, 
his present existence in which to choose either the state of Perfect Purity or 
of eternal Hell, because he does not believe in rebirth in this world. 

So circumstanced, he must necessarily look for help, in order to gain salva- 
tion, that he may not fall down to Hell, to some Being higher than himself, and 
this he finds in God through Jesus Christ. The Buddliist, on the other hand, 
believing firmly that he existed before and will exist hereafter, and confident of 
the merits he has acquired in this life, dies with the cheerful hope that, in the 
measure of the culture of his mind and morals he will be reborn as a man or 
God, and again enjoy the sweets of a happy home in the company of those whom 
he loved and who loved him, cither on this Earth or in Heaven. The Christian 
is not certain of meeting his dear ones in Heaven, for they may have gone to 
hell. The Buddhist is confident of meeting his friends, somewhoro at least 
because of his having loved them or having been loved by them. Ho knows for 
certain that, as the journey to Nirvana is very long and tedious, neither ho nor 
they could have easily gone there. The idea of love, true unselfisli love, and 
compassion for friends — nay, for all living beings, is an inherent virtue in 
the Buddhist mind, yet we are told that “ to love any one, or any thing, oven 
life itself or existence, wife or child, progress or growth, usefulness in God’s 
or man’s service, is what he regards as the source of all evil.” 

* S’arat Chandra Das. 

* The wise seer and prophet said And though after my skin worms destroy 

this body this form,)’ yet in my flesh” (z.r., in some other material form or 

condition,) “ shall 1 sec God.” 

t “This also we wisli, even your purification.” 2. Cor. xiii. a. Therefore, 
having the principles of the Doctrine of Christ, ^*let us go on unto <purificalion'* 
Heb. vi. 1. 

“The God of all grace, make tjou 'perfect.*' Plsm. v. 10. 
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THK MERCHANT’S WIPE. 

Translated from the , Sanskrit Buddhist work r<tUed 
IIatnamai.a. 

Rv Cr'i Ma IT KNOT? A Lai. Das, B. L. 

The great King A^oka, with folded hands, I'everentially greeted the 
Venerable lTpagu})ta, his spiritual prc(3optor, and thus addressed him: — 
“ Venerable Sage ! I wish very much to hear another Srihhashila — moral tale* 
descriptive of faith,-— pray, narrate it exactly as you have heard it from your 
Spiritual Instructor.” 

The holy monk, Upagupta, in wdioni w^ero manifest the attributes of the 
Jina, being thus exhorted by the monarcli, replied to him in the following 
words : — 

Illustrious king ! I shall narrate a moral story precisely as my pre- 
ceptor related it to me. Pray, listen to me wdtli a pure, devotional heart. 

“ In times past, there lived in this Jambudvipa the Omniscient Maha- 
buddha, the majestic Jina — he that conquered the world with love being void 
of anger. He was W'ell versed in all 1 he branches of learning, in all sciences 
nnd arts. He was the Lord of Pharma (Law') and a Tafhdgata^ i. c., one 
that has attained the state of eternal peace. 

“ Here he w'as born as the Lord of the Cakya ]*acc, to be the King of Kings, 
if he chose it, or to be the Saviour of all living beings, revered by the Gods 
and men. This lover of the good and the pi tier of the unhappy proceeded to the 
Kalandaka hermitage, in the Venn Vana grove of Rajagriha, follow^ed by a 
train of devotees, consisting of Bhikshus, ^ (frdvakas, Bodhisattvas, Sanghitas, 
both male anci female, for the purpose of preaching the Divine Law. 

“ All classes of living bcing.s, gods, goblins, serpents, demi-gods, the 
celestial musicians, the eagle demi-gods, Ac., came there from different 
quarters to hear tlie excellent sermon, and stood reverentially in profouiul 
devotion, sul'rounding the Lord. 

“ At that time there lived at Cravasti a merchant of good caste, possessed 
of learning and immense fortune. He married a handsome damsel, accord- 
ing to the custom and usage of his family^ equal to him in caste and respect- 
ability. Then the happy pair, devotedly attached to each other, enjoyed 
perfect love, and worshipped the Lord mlina wdth sincor# faith ; but being 
immersed in worldly enjoyments the husband be^me unmindful of his 
professional duties, and lost all his energy and aptitude for work. His 
business suffered greatly at his hands till it verged on ruin. He became 
prodigal ; without income his riches began to evaporate like the water of 
a lake in the summer. His shrewd, good wife perceived with pain that his 

The Editor’s thanks are due to Cr{ Satina Chandra Banerii, M.A., for revising this 
paper, 
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ricbes daily decreased. She began to ponder on what would befall her husband 
if he continued so regardless of his business. In her great anxiety for her 
husband’s fate she exclaimed : ‘ Ah, what has he done by giving himself up 
to luxury and enjoyments! He is losing his energy and promptness for 
action. Our wealth will soon vanish if ho fails to realize his position. I see 
nothing but expenditure, there is no income in our household. So she thought 
within herself, how can a man be healthy without work ? When his income 
falls off and accumulated wealth declines, what will his status in society 
be ? What, then, if we continue in these enjoyments, will be my husband’s 
fate — but premature old age and poverty. Oh I how to become happy in 
future ? 

‘ How can ho bo happy who is devoid of riches, and how should one make 
gifts, help the poor, who finds himself without the means of subsistence ? 
Ho real happiness can be gained without giving to others, for gifts alone 
can bring fame, virtue, and delight. Charity purifies the mind. Pure 
minds become wise and pious ; the wise man becomes good-natured and a 
blessing to the world. Such men as do good and virtuous actions can alone 
attain to salvation. Thex’efore, I must urge my husband to work and to earn, 
so that he may enjoy consummate bliss in futuie by acquiring wealth. 

‘ For a wealthy man alone realizes lus wishes, and the Pandits extol 
the rich as the fountain of virtue, prosperity, and emancipation. Sages say 
that a virtuous wife who follows her husband in all circumstances, is a help- 
mate to him in the pursuit, and for the attainment of the three objects 
of life, viz.^ virtue, pleasure, and wealth. Myself, being a faithful wife, 1 must 
prompt my husband to the acquisition of virtue and wealth. 1 must send him 
to earn wealth abroad.’ Having thus thought within herself, the chaste good 
wife addressed her husband : — ‘ In you, my husband, I have my lord and god 
and friend. So I venture to tell you what has occurred to me as essential 
for happiness in this world as well as in the next. You arc a man of rank 
in society. It does not become you, a banker and a merchant, to give 
yourself up to luxury and to pleasures and thus squander wealth. So 
shake off your lethargy for the purpose of acquiring wealth, fame, and 
happiness. The earning of wealth leads to the path of true religion. 
Wealth buys food, food maintains the body, the body shelters the soul, the 
soul can earn virtue, and virtue leads to happiness. If the master of the 
house be indolent and careless of his business, all the rest — his depen- 
dents — become languid and negligent of their duties. If the master be 
pushing and active, the rest also become full of life and activity. Is not 
that home a desert — a dreary wilderness — which wants wealth that may be 
bestowed on others ? Is not that homo a heaven where there is charity ? 
Those who enjoy happiness for a few days on selfish motives, go after death 
as moral destitutes to the regions of Yama. There Ya7na, the king of 
righteousness, seeing their fate, examines the deeds of their life, and sends 
them again to earth to reap the consequences of their past actions. 

“ * Those who are sinful and wicked are doomed by him to misery, 
whereas the good and virtuous are sent to the state of the happy. 

“ ‘ In this world as well as in the next all living beings meet with misery 
or bliss according to the consequences of their deeds of previous births. 

“ ‘Virtue places a i^an in the right way and secures fame and felicity 
for him. Sin stores calamities for him. The belief that the wicked prosper 
in this world has no foundation. 

“ ‘ 0, my dear husband, if you believe in this, for the acquisition of fame, 
virtue, and bliss, betake yourself to the calling fitted to your race, and devote 
yourself energetically to the earning of wealth. You sjiall then be in a position 
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to lead a laudable career, to practise charity, and to support all living beings 
according to your means. Who would then prevent you from enjoying to 
your heart’s content the pleasures of this life with honestly earned wealth ? 

“ ‘ liy honestly earned wealth you will acquire immortal fame and bliss 
for yourself in this world as well as in the world to come. By it you will bo 
able to show the usefulness of your life and secure a blessed career for the 
future.’ 

“The intelligent householder, her husband, having heard the above 
thoughtful and loving words of his dear wife, who was love personified, replied 
in the following manner ; 

“ ‘ My loving wife, you are one in whom are centred my affections, delights 
and all hopes of a happy life. You have spoken nothing but truth. I shall 
act according to your advice. 

“ ^ But, say, my dear spouse, sweet and tender as your loving heart is, how 
shall you part with me ? Where shall I go for wealth ? 

“ ‘ I am a merchant. I cannot earn wealth by ignoble means. Therefore 
must I go to the sea in quest of wealth. O, my sweet, my loving wife, attend 
to your household duties and stay happily at home* Bo patient till I return. 

I shall soon come back. Forget me not, and presently be relieved of your 
anxieties on my account. 

“ She, who a moment before eloquently exhorted him to go abroad for 
work, now at the mention of his going to the sea became sad and subdued : 
the thought of separation now keenly pained her heart. 

“ Hearing this, the loving wife became surprised and disconsolate, and 
kneeling down before him with tears in her eyes, she thus addressed her lord : 

“ ‘ O my beloved husband, how will you go leaving mo behind ? For 
without you I shall bo miserable like one left forlorn in tho wilderness. 

“ ‘ As soon as you leave homo the pleasures of sight, hearing, touch, drink, 
food, sleep, and all other objects which afford to life a charm will bo mere 
afflictions to me. 

“ ‘ Surely I shall die, oppressed with the pangs of separation, that will 
never cease to torment my heart, 

“ ‘ Who wu’ll protect your property when I shall be no more ? There will 
be sad bereavement to you on my death. 

“ ‘ Then of what avail will all these riches and gems be to you ? Tho wealth 
of a man who has no son or heir, is surely escheated to tho Government. Do 
not therefore, my dearest husband, undergo the troubles of a journey to tho 
islands of the great ocean, leaving me behind. So enjoy happiness at homo 
with me, leading a frugal life. Here also you may find many traders and mer- 
chants to transact with in divers merchandise. Open business with them and 
acquire wealth. 

“ ‘ We have no children, and wealth is of no use to us. Hence do I imploro 
you not to go to the sea. 

** * I beseech you to stay at home, dear husband. Riches are always self- 
acquired, and acquired only by dint of labour. 

“ ‘ The acts of a man, whether they be great or small, are followed by like 
consequences. 

“ ‘ In this world, the happy and the rich, not bereft of good qualities, 
sometimes become reduced to abject poverty in a moment’s time. 

“‘Of those prudent traders who resort to the sea unwillingly, a few only 
acquire wealth. Sometimes some of them from avarice or ill luck lose their 
Jives, by being ship- wrecked. Some, again, who can brave the sea come back 

with wealth. 
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“ ‘ So all creatures suffer the consequences of their former births and few 
enjoy the results of their acta done in this world. 

“ ‘ Thus the influence of Karma being apparent, great risks arc attendant 
on the earning of wealth j so do not trouble yourself with the idea of ventur- 
ing to the sea. 

“ ‘ Wo may always acquire blessing everywhere, and we may enjoy bliss 
here and in life hereafter, enjoying happiness throughout life eternal.’ 

“ After listening to what his wife said, the merchant, casting a wistful 
look upon his beloved wife, thus said : — 

“ ‘ Gentle lady, it is quite true what you have said about the consequences 
of one’s acts, and therefore, having regard to such unavoidable consequences 
I purpose to go to the sea. 

“ ‘ The effect of that which will not be, will never follow ; and that which 
is fated to be, will always come to us as in a natural sequence, without fail. 
So I purpose to go to the sea. 

“ ‘ If I bo lucky, my voyage will be prosperous, and T shall return home 
crowned with success. If misfortune attends my voyage, and disaster follows, 
I shall depend on heaven for life. 

“ ‘ As some brave men rush into the field of battle for victory, renown 
and happiness, and with boldness befitting themselves, perform acts of chival- 
ry regardless of the pleasures of home, so should the son of a merchant 
venture to the sea. 

“ * If I am fated to return home I shall come back with renown, wealth, 
and happiness. If I am fated to die in the sea, furnished wdth merit I shall 
enjoy happiness in heaven. 

‘ So my beloved, gentle wife, do you not be sad. Be cheerful, and attend 
to your duties till I come back. 

***To maintain the dignity of my family, I must by all means go to the 
sea. I am not to be shaken in my purpose, Jind so do not hinder me.’ 

“ Having thus listened to her husband, and knowing his departure as 
settled, the modest, good wife, humbly saluted him, and in respectful love, with 
folded hands, addressed him thus : 

“‘O my dearest, if you must go to the sea, may Heaven help you in the 
way ! May prosperity attend you in all your acts, and may you enjoy happi- 
ness evermore ! ’ 

“ The merchant took leave of his beloved wife wdth a heavy heart, and 
joining a company of five hundred merchant adventurers addressed to them 
a few words of encouragement. 

“ *If you wish to accompany mo to the islands in the gieat ocean, come 
with your goods and provisions.’ 

“ All the traders hearing these his w ords cheerfully returned to their 
homes. 

“ Then having observed the auspicious ceremony required for the occasion, 
the merchant with 500 companions set out on his journey to the islands of 
Ratnadvipa. 

“ Having passed through many villages, cities and woods, they at last 
reached the shore of the sea. 

“ Having arrived there they embarked on boats which unfurled their 
white sails and flags, and put out to sea. 

**Then the merchants having passed through many islands, under favour- 
able winds, at last found themselves in the mighty ocean. 

“ When these little vessels rolled about on the boundless expanse the 
merchants quarrelled among themselves and thereby displeased the Gods. 
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“ On landing at their destination, the merchants, on account of discord, 
failed to earn any wealth for a long time. Meanwhile their friends at 
home anxiously awaited their return. 

“All this time the good wife of tho merchant found her home as some- 
thing dreary and devoid of happiness, owing to her husband’s absence. 

“ From the day the merchant had left his house, tho wife had been 
counting tho days of his absence. Disconsolate on account of separation, she 
grew impatient and oftentimes sobbed heavily. 

“She grew thin and pale, her hair became glossless, and dishevelled. 
She never cared to adorn herself with ornaments, and wore plain clothes 
as if in mourning. 

“ She felt despondent at all times. Whatsoever she heard, saw, smelt, 
ate, or touched, she expressed herself dissatisfied with. To all pleasurable 
sights and merriments she became a stranger. 

“ The pangs of separation almost paralyzed her tender mind. 

“ The expectation of her husband’s return and the remembrance of his 
love at times raised her drooping spirit. 

“ Like a man lost in deep meditation, she became slccjdess. No other 
thoughts except those of her husband’s early return rose in her mind during 
her sleepless hours. 

“ While she was passing her time in this manner, a kind female friend 
seeing her forsake all pleasures and comforts of life in the prime of her youth, 
addressed her while she was alone — 

“ ‘ 0 gentle lady, why arc you so sad and unhappy like one who is bereav- 
ed and sick ? Why do you show such apathy towai'ds existence ? Be not sad ; 
tell mo the cause that has embittered your life. 

“‘O good housewife (she continued), why are you so indifferent to all 
[)Icasurablo things — all that excite one’s curiosity ? Why do you not like to 
t;at and adorn yourself, to see and hear, to make your mind cheerful ? 
What do you profit by being melancholy and drooping ? Wake up, and be in 
good spirits.” 

“ On hearing tho words of her friend, the merchant’s wife thus replied — 

“ ‘ O iny good friend, I am not a seeker cither of pleasure or of objects for 
gratifying the senses, but I am anxious to pursue virtue and religion. How 
then can I do so without my husband ? 

“ ‘ It is for this reason that I have forsaken worldly pleasures. Being 
without desire for enjoyable things, I prefer to remain at home, cherishing 
my memories of the past. 

“ * I livff hero in my house as a rcclusc, iny mind being occupied with the 
solo thought of my loving husband and his return. 

“ ‘ Till that happy time when he comes back I shall abandon all tasteful 
and pleasurable objects. 

“ ‘ No happiness, so called, is happiness to me, when I am without my 
busbaiid, and when he is not a partaker of it with me. No other fhought 
weighs in my mind save that of his love. It is, therefore, that 1 lead a life of 
misery. 

“ ‘ Till I see my husband, I vow I shall live in this manner. I shall not 
go out, but shut myself up in my house even if my life is endangered by any 
means. 

“ ‘ A husband is more than a God to bis wife. To serve him is virtue. 
^Consequently, like a hermit shall I only think of him. What is religion to 
lier who has no husband near homo ? It is, therefore, that I worship him in 
my mind at all times. 
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** * Unhappy is the life of that youthful woman whose husband is not near 
her. When she grows old without having tasted the sweets of her husband’s 
company, wealth cannot profit her nor enjoyments be of any avail ! Death is 
rather more agreeable to such a woman than the hollowness of life. To live 
longer in this miserable way is surely worse than death. 

“ ‘ What is this life worth if the person in whom is centred one’s happi- 
ness does not return to her loving embrace ? 

“ * Blessed are those wives who live in their husband’s company, who 
practise piety and enjoy the happiness that comes of their consorts’ love. Oh ! 
lot there bo no more miserable persons like me on this earth ! ’ 

The kind, good friend having thus listened to the words of the mer- 
chant’s wife, addressed her thus — 

* O gentle lady, thou hast spoken the truth. A husband indeed is a God 
to a good wife. Hear me then what I have thought now for your good. 

“ ‘ During the time that her husband is at home, a wife should devote 
herself to the pleasures of love, and also practise virtue agreeably to his 
wishes. 

“ * When the husband remains away in a foreign country, she should then 
devote herself to the worship of the revered God of her husband. 

“ * Hari is your husband’s God. Therefore adore him with true devotion. 

* He can alone fulfil all your wdshes. He is the Lord of Worldly 
Desires. He is the keeper of the world, and grants pleasures of love unto all 
husbands and wives. 

“ ‘ By the favour of that deity, and impelled by love, your husband will 
return unexpectedly with treasures of untold value. 

“ * Then the usefulness of your life will increase. Blest with a happy 
life, you will practise charity, and enjoy peace.’ 

“ The modest, good lady having heard these words of her friend, approv- 
ed of her proposal and again accosted her in the following strain : — 

“ ‘ My gentle friend, what you have told me for my good, is perfectly 
true, and agreeably to your advice, I shall adore and pray unto the lord Hari. 

“ ‘ When my beloved shall come back safely laden with wealth, I shall 
offer a disc made of gold to Vishnu.’ 

“ Having made this vow she began to pray thus to Vishnu — 

“ ‘I salute thee, O Lord, Hari, Narayana, and Vishnu. Be gracious unto 
me, who is a helpless female, and restore soon my dearest husband to me. 

“ ‘ As soon as my husband comes back home in peace, I shall present a 
golden disc to thee.’ 

“ Having spoken thus in the presence of her friend, she joyfully prayed 
to Hari, she vowed to offer a golden disc to Vishnu, and remained there for 
a while abstracted, being occupied fully with the thoughts of her husband. 

“ Shortly after, the merchant, with all his companions, unexpectedly 
returned home, laden with wealth. 

“ On her husband’s safe arrival at home, the good wife was highly de- 
lighted. She having greeted him, fell on his feet, and then stood before 
him with tears of joy. Her husband narrated to her the account of his 
adventures jshe then said — 

“ * 0, my beloved, ever since you went away leaving me behind, I have 
been passing my days in solitude and sorrow, all my thoughts being in you. 

“ ‘ Then, when I was disconsolate on account of the separation, I met this 
friend of mine who, to alleviate my sufferings, advised me to devote myself 
to the contemplation of Hari. 

< Thenceforth, in order to assure your early return, I have been reveren- 
tially worshipping Hari, your beloved deity. 
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‘ I have vowed to offer him a golden disc, and repeat it daily in my 
prayers for the success of your voyage. 

“ * As that deity has granted my prayer, I shall fulfil, 0 lord ! my vow 
to him. 

‘‘ * Permit me, O my dear husband, to go to the shrine of Hari with obla- 
tions, to present the promised disc. 

“ The merchant said, ‘ My beloved wife, go, and make good your promise 
to Hari.* 

“ She then proceeded to the shrine of the God, with all her companions, 
taking oblations and the disc. 

“At that time the Most Venerable Sam buddha, who was preaching in 
the cause of this world for the deliverance of all living beings, saw with his 
divine eyes the fortune of this noble lady. 

“ When the virtuous Bliadra was walking to the temple of the God, the 
Blessed One perceived that she had become fit to attain Pratyekabodhi. 

“ Then he thus addressed his disciples and followers : — 

“ ‘ O Bhikshus ! see ye that gentle lady ; certainly by seeing mo she shall 
acquire Bodichitta — enlightened heart. 

“ * She shall succeed in implanting the roots of perfect bliss in her heart, 
and shall concentrate her thoughts on the attainment of the Pratyekabodhi, 

“ ‘ Therefore, by granting an interview to her 1 shall lead her to Pratyeka- 
hodJn-charyiis, 

“ ‘ Let the Bhikshus that are willing to see her, accompany mo with their 
alms-bowls and in religious dress.* 

“ All the members of the Holy Order, taking with them their alms-bowls 
and ragged-clothes, followed the Blessed Lord. 

“ Then the Venerable Buddha, accompanied by the entire body of monks 
and hearers, &c., in full glory, proceeded to Rajagriha. 

“ Then the lady saw before her, on the road, the noble pious Buddha. 

“ His person possessed the thirty-two marks of personal charms, and 
the eighty emblems of beauty. He was possessed of celestial comeliness and 
of extraordinary symmetrical grace. 

“ He was radiant like the sun, and lovely like the moon. He was beauti- 
ful like a lotus, and bright like a moving gem. 

“ Seeing him who was the holiest incarnation of sainthood on this earth, 
and delighted at the sight, approaching him all of a sudden she wished to 
present the disc. 

“ Her female companions seeing her walking towards the Buddha to 
present the *disc to him, wishing to dissuade her from doing so, addressed her 
in the following manner: — 

“ ‘ O gentle lady, he is not HariHarayana, he is but Sugata, the Saint of 
firm self-control. Therefore do not present the disc which you intended to 
offer to Hari.* 

“But Bhadra, notwithstanding the hints of her female companions, 
moved towards the Blessed One. 

“ Her heart was full of desire to be initiated in the holy religion of 
Buddha, and so she thus replied to her companions ; — 

“ ‘ My dear friends, it is by good luck that I have been able to see the 
Sambuddha to-day. So I believe that my mission in this life is to-day 
crowned with success. 

“ ‘ Being touched by his effulgence, all living beings become liberated 
from all misery, and obtaining peace, ultimately attain to unraixed felicity and 
life immortal. 
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‘ By the mere utterance of his name, and its remembrance, all creatures, 
becoming free from the snares of Mara, attain to the Sambodhi stage. 

“ * Listening to his moral precepts, and acting up to them, all living 
beings, becoming released from the trammels of sin, attain to blissful peace. 

“ ‘ By making donations to a deserving person in the community, persons 
can go to Sukhavati for enjoying eternal felicity. 

“ ‘ He has been the Saviour of all creatures, and by promulgating the 
six causes of salvation, and by imparting religious instruction, has established 
the Truths of the Law. 

“ ‘ By his highly moral discourses ho has secured peace to these three 
worlds, and all living beings have thereby become blessed, ultimately to attain 
to the state of Sambodhi. 

‘ This Venerable Teacher is indeed the ruler of the three worlds. That 
T have been lucky to see him now is a matter of extreme joy to me. 

“ ‘ I am truly blessed for the Sambuddha has seen me. I am highly for< 
tunate that this great Preceptor of men and Gods has come before me un- 
sought. 

“ * I must worship this most Holy Sago and present the disc to him, so 
that by the merit accruing from it I may attain to the state of beatitude and 
eternal peace. 

“ ‘A Sambuddha cannot always he seen. Like the flower of the fig-tree 
the birth of a Jina is rare. 

“ ‘ To be born as a man is not always in the lot of all living beings. To 
obtain human existence is no easy matter, it is the result of accumulated 
merits. 

“ ‘ Even after attaining to human existence, it is not given to man to be 
always able to serve Buddha. And who can have the Bodhicliitta without 
serving a Buddha ? 

“ ‘ Who can have unmixed holy inclinations without the true enlighten- 
ment — BodMchitta. And without holy inclinations who can act up to Bodhi- 
charyd, (the practices of a Saint) ? 

“ ‘ Without Bodhicharyd how is it possible for a person to practise bene- 
volence ? And how can a person be pious who has no benevolence in him ? 

“ ‘ Without piety how can a person attain felicity after being exempted 
from all earthly troubles ? 

“ ‘With a view to be exempted from sublunar troubles, and to obtain 
eternal happiness, T wish to worship with joy this lord of the thi'ee worlds. 

“ ‘ He is the promulgator of the true faith. Ho is the moral ruler and 
the teacher of this world. Therefore, I do not wish to worshi]) any other 
deity save Sambuddha, the Three Holies. I shall take refuge in him.^ 

“ Having spoken thus, and taking the disc in her hand with great delight 
she reverentially approached the Venerable Sambuddha to worship him. 

“ Saluting the sage with oblations, she placed the disc before the Blessed 
One, with greetings and prayer : — 

“ ‘ As the All-perfect Buddha is free from troubles, and is possessed of 
perfect self-control, so may I too become pure in heart to be qualified for 
attaining to the state of perfect happiness.’ 

“ The Venerable Buddha, seeing her pious resolution, with a countenance 
that bespoke of supreme peace, and delightful like the lotus flower, dis- 
played ambrosial smiles. Five sorts of rays emanated from that heavenly 
smile, some of which went upward and some went downward. 

“ By the wonderful influence of the divine rays from Buddha, and his 
compassion for all beings, the three worlds got relief from all troubles, and 
seemed to be enjoying perfect bliss. 
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“ The obdurate hearts of all siriful creatures became subdued. They 
took refuge in lJuddha, and in reverence greeted him with the expression, 

‘ Salutation to Buddha.’ 

“ Meditating on Buddha in their minds, those creatures became sinless 
and blessed. Forthwith, as if by a miracle, they became ju’osperous, and 
liberated from the bond of sin, proceeded to the ditTerent regions of heaven 
namely — Tushita, Nirmanaratika, Brahmakayika, Brahma })nrohita, Maha- 
brahmanaloka, Parittabha, Apramana, Abha^vara, Parita-subha, Apramana- 
subha, Subhakrisna, Anabhra, Punya-pra.sava Sainjhika, Yriliat-phalam, 
Avriham, Atapa, Sudri9a, Sudar^ana, and Akanishtha. 

ITaving attained to the above regions, they proclaimed in loud voice: — 

“‘This world is evane.scent. It is full of misery, empty, and void. 
Rememhoring this, yc Avoi’sliip the Triratna with jmur whole heart. 

“‘Retire from this world, and commence worshipping the Buddhas, 
according to tlic l it umI prescrilied in the holy religion j and so shall ye be 
able to encounter the forces of D(‘atb. 

“ ‘ Those who persist in this moral discipline, without a single deviation, 
shall be able to bring all tlieir miseries to an end by entering the Holy Order, 
forsaking all distinction of caste, rank, or wealth.’ 

“ The rays alluded to, thus diffusing roniul the world, slione for a while, 
making all ci’eaturos inclined to good ach'ons, and then came back again. 

“ TJiey remained for a while in the presence of the venerable Sage, 
iliricc circum-ambiilating him, then entered into Ins person through the 
pores of his hairs. 

“ Then Anaiida arose, and with folded palms prostrated himself before 
the Sambuddha. Thou kneeling on the ground, thus spoke to the Venerable 
tSirc. 

“ ‘ 0 Sago, rays of diverse hues have emanated from your divine counte- 
nance, by which the world lias become illumined as with the rising .sun. 

“ ‘ Buddhas have no pride in them. They are for the good of the world. 
They have fully controlled all their passions. So it cannot bo that they 
smile for nothing. 

“ ‘All Cmmanas arc eager to learn the cause of your smile, so by your 
speech satisfy their curiosity. 

“ ‘Sambudhas, whoso patience is as profound as the ocean, whose thoughts 
are as lofty as the mountains, never cxliibit a smile in vain. All arc eager to 
hear the cause of your smile. Oh ! tell ns its cause.’ 

“ Tlie Venerable Sambiiddlia, having hcai’d this, in order to explain to 
Ananda the cause of his smile, .addressed him thus : — 

“ ‘ Yes, you arc right Anandu, the enlightened Jinas never smile without 
cause. 

“‘See Ananda, this fair one having saluted and worahiiiped me, has 
presented me with the disc, and Ji.as set her heart on BuiUii. 

“ ‘ This gentle woman, on account of this gift and of her piety, shall gain 
heavenly bliss. 

“ ‘ She shall not meet with destruction for fifteen kaJpaf!, and after that 
time, being exempted fi-om all mundane troubles, and gaining full control 
over her passions, shall show commiseration to all creatures. 

“ ‘ Her heart delights at Bie sight of me, Sugata Buddha ; on account 
of the merit of that good act, she will acquire Pratyekahodhi. 

“ ‘ Tlie service rendered to Sugata is never futile ; purified by faith in 
him, a devotee gradually succeeds in attaining to Samhodhi. 

“ ‘ Those who wish for Bodhi, ought to x’espectfully worship Triratna, 
Having taken these things into consideration.* 

•2 
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“ All men being thus advised by the Sage, expressed their approval and 
became respectful to Trinitna. 

“ Then by the majesty of Buddha, that divsc mounted up to the sky. For 
a while, it remained over Buddha’s head emitting a halo of light. 

“ Thereafter, it ascended the heavens, and romainccl over Hara and 
Hari. Tt glittered like the Sudargana and emitted rays. 

“ Thereafter, the venerable Buddha, having cast his eyes towards that 
girl, touched her head with his hand and gave his blessings to her. 

‘ Gentle lady, you shall alwaj^s be blessed, you shall never be ruined, 
and by and bye you shall acquire enlightenment — Pratycliobodhi 

The sage Sambuddha, having uttered these benedictions, with the 
entii’e body of mendicants set out for Bajagriha. 

“ Then that fair one, having saluted Sugata, returned to her home. 

“ The fair one, having joyfully entered home, communicated the whole 
thing to her husband. 

“ Hm* husband, too, became a devoted follower of Buddha, and began to 
worship Triratna with her. 

“ I have narrated this story to 3 ’ou, 0 king, in the manner my Preceptor 
communicated it to me. O mighty Sovereign, do you always worshi[) the 
Triratna, 

“ Cause all your subjects to wor.ship the Triratna. 1’hen will you always 
en joy prosporit}', and succeed in ac({uiri]ig Bodhl,^' 

The great king A^'oka, having luMird with his courtiers 1 ho sweet late, 
from Upagnpta. was iiighly deliirhted. 


ASTTT.V SAIIASIUKA, CHAPTER XVIU. 

Tnr Evtuu TFON' of CrNyAi'A. 

By PAxnn Hmov Ph\sai) ^\srcr, ]\[.A. 

Then, again, the long-lived Snbhrdi thus spake to the Lord: “OLord, 
the high-spirited Bodhisattva is possessed of great qualities; this is wonder- 
ful. The high-spirited Bodhisattva is possessed of immeasurable good quali- 
ties. The high-spirited Bodhisattva, () Lord, is possessed of good qualities 
beyond measure.” 

Having said this, the Lord addressed tho long-lived Subliuti, saying, “It 
is so, Subhuti! it is so ! A nd why is it so ? Because a high-spirited Bodhi- 
sattva, O Subliuti, who is destined not to return again, acipiires infinite and 
endless knowledge, beyond the reach of all Cravaka, and bc^^ond the reach 
of all Pratyeka Buddhas.’’ 

Suhhiiti said, “ You are capable, 0 Lord, to point out the sign, the fiyrms 
and the ideas^ which are as numerous as the sands of the River Ganges, of 
tho high-spirited Bodhisattva, wlio is not destined to return again. There- 
fore, O Lord, the profound ]) 08 itions of high-spirited Bodhisattvas, connected 
with Prajfia Puramita, should be pointed out by you.” 

Having said this, tho Lord addressed the long-lived Siibhfiti, saying, 
“ Bravo ! Suhhuti, bravo ! that you are desirous of getting explanations com- 
mencing from deep and profound positions. The word ‘profound’ 0 Subhfiti, 
is synonymous of Qunyata^ or Void. Tho word ‘profound,’ O Subliuti, 
is the synonym of that which has no cause, that which is beyond contem- 
plation, that which i.s beyond conception, that which is not produced, that 
which is not born, that which is of non-existence, of resignation, of restraint, 
of extinction, and of final journey,” 
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Subhuti said, “It is a synonym, O Lord, only of these, or of tlie qualities 
of these, and not of all attributes.’* 

The Lord said, “Tlie word ‘profound’ is a synonym even of all 
qualities, O Subhuti. Why is it so? — because the material properties are 
profound, so arc sensations, so are abstract ideas, so are tendencies, and 
so is thought. How are, O Subhuti, material properties profound? Jfow 
are the sensations, the abstract ideas, the tendencies profound ? How is 
thought profound ? Just as Truth, so arc the material properties profound. 
Thus, sensation, abstract ideas and tendencies, arc profound. Just as Truth, so 
is thought profound, O Subhuti. They arc even, O Subhuti, just as the truth 
about material properties, so arc material properties themselves profound ; so 
are the truth of our sensations, truth about abstract ideas, and truth about 
tendencies. Just as truth in thought, so is thought profound. Just as, 

0 Subhuti, abstract qualities are not the truth about abstract ((iialities, so 
it is not about sensatioius, about abstract ideas, and about tendencies, nor 
about thought. The truth about sensation, and so on, arc not sensation and 
80 on.” 

Subhuti said, “Wonderful, O Lord, that I have ))ecn restrained from 
material properties by delicate means, and extinction has been pointed out 
to me. Thus sensation, abstract ideas and tendencies arc restraints ; thus have 

1 been restrained by delicate means from thought, and extinction Ijas been 
pointed out.” 

Tlie Lord said, “ These arc? the deep and profound positions connected 
with Prajila Paramita, 0 Subhuti ; lie who thinks about tlicin. and weighs 
them, meditates on them, in the following maimer — ‘Thus should 1 stay, a.s 
ordered in the Prajiia Paramita; thus should T learn, as told in the Prajha 
Paramita ; thus sliould I grasp, as instructed in the Prajua Paramita.’ Thus 
performing, thus meditating, thus rotro.specting, thus engaged, thus happen- 
ing, thus resigning, one obtains a connection in one day ; how much work does a 
high-spirited Bodliisattva perform in thatoiio day ? It may be said, O Subhuti, 
that a man is actuated by love and by doubts. Suppose, there is an assigna- 
tion made between the man actuated by love and doubt, and a woman hand- 
some, beautiful, and living in a palace. The woman may be in the keeping 
of another, and so she can not persuade herself to como out of the house, 
what do you think, 0 Subhuti, iu what connection, will the doubts of the 
man, prevail ? ” 

Subhuti said, “The doubts will be in connection Avitli the W'oiuan, 
0 Lord, — ‘ sIm) is coming, slio is at hand, I will do this, and this, w'ith 
her, thus shall I enjoy, thus shall I sport, thus shall I deport myself.’ ” 

The Lord said, “ What, do you think, 0 Subhiiti, will be produced in tlie 
man at the end of the day ? ” 

Subhuti said, “ There will be, O Lord, many doubts of tlic man generated 
by the end of the day." 

The Lord said, “As many doubts as will arise, 0 Subhiiti, in the mind 
of the man, for so many Kalpas, will a high-spirited JBodhisattva, leave 
out, throw behind him, and measure the distance of re-birth. He 
who resolves, learns, masters, meditates, grasps, just as is ordered, ex- 
plained, instructed, hinted and pointed out in the Prajua Paramita, and he 
who avoids the well-known faults, by wliicli a bigb-spirited Bodliisattva 
falls from the Supreme and Perfect Bodhi knowledge, that high-spirited 
Bodliisattva, who obtaining a grasp of the Prajiia Paramita, and deporting 
himself in such a manner, as with deep attention, in another, connected with 
Brajfia Paramita, he performs all the actions in one day. That Bodliisattva 
«gain, who though devoid of Prajua Paruiiiita, makes gifbs fur as many 
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Kalpas, as there arc sands in the River Ganges, such a man is to he dis- 
tinguished from the high-spirited Bodhisattva who obtains a grasp of the 
Prajiia Paramita in one day. 

“ Then again, 0 Subhuti, that high-spirifed Bodhisattva, Avho living for 
as many Kalpus as there are sands in the River Ganges, makes gifts to those 
who liave fallen in the Htreani, and establishes them ; and makes gifts to those 
who return only once *, to those who never return, and to those who arc 
Arhats, and establishes them ; makes gifts to single Buddhas, and establishes 
them ; makes gifts to tliosc gone in the true way, to ArJuifs who have received 
the perfect knowledge, and establish them — yet becomes devoid of Prajna 
Paiamita ; but, that liigh-spiritcd Bodliisattva, who even for a day grasps 
Prajna Paramita, just as is instructed, hinted, and pointed out in the Prajha 
Paramita, obtains much greater merit than the Bodhisattva mentioned before. 
Then, again, 0 Subhuti, that Bodhisattva who living for as many Kalpan as 
there are sands in the River Ganges, makes gifts to those who have fallen 
in the stream, to those who have received perfect knowledge, and establishes 
them, and does everything for conduct, yet becomes devoid of Prajna Para- 
mita ; but that high-spirited Bodhisattva, who, following Prajha Paramita, 
and rising from deep attention into it, teaches dharma^ obtains more merit 
than the Bodhisattva mentioned before. Then, again, 0 Subhuti, that 
Bodhisattva, who living for as many ifa/pus as tlicro are sands in the 
River Ganges, makes gifts to those who hfive fallen into the stream, and ti) 
those who have obtained perfect knowledge, find establishes them, docs every- 
thing for conduct, is possessed of mere}’, yet becomes devoid of Prajhil Para- 
mita ; but that high-spirited Bodhisattva, who following Prajha IViramita, 
rising from deep attention into it, makes gifts, this higli-s})iritcd Bodhisattva, 
0 Subhuti, gets greater merit than the former Bodhisattva. Then, again, 0 
Subhuti, but that high-spirited Bodhisattva, who living for as many KaJpcis 
as there are sands in the river Ganges, makes gifts to those who have 
fallen into the stream, and to those who have received perfect knowledge, 
establishes them, and does everything for conduct, becomes possessed of 
mercy and full of enthiisia.sm, gra.sps the meditations favorable to Bodlii 
knowledge and toother qualities, yet is devoid of Pi^ajufi i*aramita ; hut 
that liigh-spirited Bodliisattva, who makes a gift of dharma in such a 
way as to lead to perfect knowledge, obtains greater merit than the Bodhi- 
sattva mentioned above. Then, again, 0 Subhuti, tlic high-spirited Bodhi- 
sattva, who thus, making a gift of I’eligion, develo])i;s it into perfect knowledge 
to which there is no superior, by the ])rocess given in Prajiia Paramihi, 
obtains greater merit than the other. Then, again, 0 Subhuti, tlie liigh- 
spirited Bodhisattva, who making a gift of Religion, dcvelopes it into perfect 
knowledge by the process mentioned in the Prajhii Paramita, and after so 
developing, attempts to grasp disappearance; that higb-spirited Bodhisattvn, 
again, who makes a gift of Religion, but does not grasp disappearance ; this 
Bodliisattva does not get bo much merit as the high-spirited Bodhisattva, 
who making a gift of Religion, again attempts to grasp disappearance, is pos- 
sessed of Prajnfi Pfiramita, makes the disappearance of tiie Prajna Paramita 
permanent. This high-Bpirited Bodhisattva obtains greater merit.” 

Subhuti said, “ When the Lord has said, notions are doubt, why does the 
Lord now say that it produces greater merit ? ” 

The Lord said, “ The notion of merit in a high-spirited Bodliisattva, 
following Prajna Paramita, is certainly called void, is certainly called empty, 
is certainly called worthless, is certainly called unsubstantial, just as, again, 
and again, 0, Subhuti, does a high-spirited Bodhisattva look upon all sub- 
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stances in tliis spirit, so the high-spirited Bodliisattva, O Snbhuti, becomes 
permanent in Prajna Paramita. Just as, O Snbhuti, the high-spirited 
Bodhisattva becomes permanent in Prajha Paramita, so he begets merit 
without number and without measure.” 

Subhuti said, “ 0 Lord, wliy is this separate mention of ‘ without mea- 
sure ’ and * without number ? * Is there any distinction ? ” 

The Lord said, “ That is without measure from which measurement 
ceases; that is said to be witliout number whicli cannot bo counted by 
numbers.” Subhuti said, “ Is it synonymous, O Lord, that material property 
may be witliout measure ; and so sensations, abstract ideas and tendencies. 
Is it, 0 Lord, synonymous, that tliought may bo without measure.” 

The Lord said, “Subhuti asks this — * Is it synonymous, O Lord, that 
material property may bo without measure, and so sensations, abstract ideas, 
and tendencies. Is it, O Lord, synonymous, that thought may be without 
measure ?’ — Yes, Subhuti, it is synonymous. Thus, material property is cer- 
tainly without measure, sensations certainly, abstract ideas certainly, ten- 
dencies certainly. It is synonymous, O Subhuti, that thought is without 
measure.” 

Subhuti said, “ Of wliat is the expression ‘ without measure ’ syno- 
nymous ? ” 

The Lord said, “ The expression ‘ without measure ’ is a synonym of 
punyata, or Void. It is a .synonym of that which is without cause. The 
expression ‘without measure’ is, 0 Suhhfiti, a synonym of that which is 
beyond meditation.” 

Subhuti said, “Is tho expression ‘ without measure,’ 0 Lord, a synonym 
of Void only ? Is the expression a synon^un of that which is without cause, 
of that which is beyond meditation only, and not of other attributes ?” 

The Lord said, “ What do you say, Subhuti ! Did I not say that all 
attributes are said to be Void ? ” 

Subhuti said, “ O Lord, all tho attributes have been called Void by the 
Tathagata.” 

Tho Lord said, “ Those which are Void, they are imperishable also; that 
which is Void, is also without measure. Therefore, O Sublifiti, in reality, 
tlic distinction, or separate mention of those attributes, is not perceived. 
O Subhuti, these are mere 'words, as said or s])okcii by ’ratlulgata, such as, 
without measure, without number, are imperishable, void, witliout cause, 
beyond meditation, beyond memory, without origin, without birth, non-exis- 
tent, resignatjoii, restraint, extinction. 'J’liis is, O Snbhuti, called by the 
worthy Tathagata, who received complete cnlighteumeiit, as pointing out the 
word of instruction,” 

“ This is wonderful, O Lord,” Subhuti said, “ that the worthy Tathagata, 
having received complete enlightenment, has explained this to be the essential 
characteristic of all attributes. That characteristic of all attributes can not 
be ignored, because I know the meaning of what has been said by the Lord, 
therefore the attributes can not bo ignored.” 

The Lord said, “It is just so, O Subhuti, tho attributes cannot bo 
ignored. Why is it so ? — Because, O Subhuti, that which i.s the state of 
being Void in regard to all attributes, it is imjiossible to ignore.” 

Subhuti said, “ Can tho object, which can not be ignored, be susceptible 
of increase or decrease.” 

The Lord said, “ Not so, 0 Subhuti.” 

Subhuti said, “ 0 Lord, if the object which can not be ignored has no 
lucreasc or decrease ; Dana Paramita too can neither iucreaso nor decrease. 
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Thus Parauiiia, thus Kshaiiti Paramita, thus Viryya Paramita also, 
0 Lord, is not susceptible of increase or.decreasc. How can a high-spirited 
Podhisattva understand complete cnlightciiinent ? How can he be near the 
highest complete enlightenment, on the strength of the Paramitas whieh 
do not increase ? Nor can a high-spirited Bodhisattva go near the highest 
and complete enlightenment without filling up Paramita.” 

The Lord said, “ It is just so ! 0 Subhuti, it is just so ! The thing 

Paramita has neither increase nor decrease. Then, again, O Subhuti, the 
high-spirited Bodhisattva, who follows Prajha Paramita and meditates on il, 
and becomes expert in the means, will not think thus, that Dana Paramita 
decreases, he will think Dana Paramita is merely a name. In making gifts 
he turns those reflections, those products of the mind, those roots of merit into 
the highest excellent knowledge, and turns them to the Avay in Avhich the 
Iiighest excellent knoAvledgc is. Then, again, 0 Subhuti, the high spirited 
Jlodhisattva, Avho follows Prajha Paramita and meditates on it, and becomes 
expert in flic means, Avill not think thus, that ^lla Paramita increases or 
(^ila Paramita decreases. He Avill rather think 9’hi Paramita to be a mere 
name. Depending upon conduct, he turns those reflections, those products 
of the niinil, those roots of merit, into the highest excellent kiunvledge, and 
turns them to the Avay in Avhich the highest excellent knowledge is. Then, 
again, 0 Subhuti, the high-spirited Bodhisattva, Avho follows IVajha Para- 
mita and meditates on it, Avill not think thus, that Kshanti JMramita in- 
creases or Kshanti Paramita decreases. He Avill, on tlio contrary, think 
that Kshanti Paramita is merely a name. Acting in accordance Avith the 
dictates of Kshanti, he Avill turn those reflections, those products of the 
mind, those roots of merit into the highest-excellent knowledge, and turn 
them in the direction in Avhich the highest-excellent knowledge is. Then, 
again, O Subhuti, the high-spirited Bodhisattva who folloAvs Prajuil Para- 
mita and meditates on it, and becomes expert in the means, Avill not think 
thus, that Viryya Paramita increases or Viryya Paramita decreases, on the 
other hand, ho will think that Viryya Paramitfi is merely a name. Engaged 
in the exercise of energy, he Avill turn those reflections, those products of the 
mind, those roots of merit into the highest-excellent knoAvlcdgc, and turn 
them in the direction Avhere the highest-excellent knowledge is. 

“ Then, again, O Subhuti, the high-spirited Bodhisattva avIio follows 
Prajua Paramitfi and meditates on it, and becomes expert in the means, Avill 
not think thus, that Dliyaiia Pfiramitfi increases or Dliyana Paramitfi decreas- 
es. On the contrary, he Avill rather tliiiik, Dhyfina Paramitfi is merely a 
name. Performing Dhyfinas, he will turn those rofleetions, those products 
of the mind, those roots of merit into the highest-excellent knowledge, and 
Avill turn them in the Avay in Avhich the highest-excellent knoAvlcdge is. 
Then, again, 0 Subhuti, the high-spirited Bodhisattva avIio follows Prajfifi 
Paramita and meditates on it, and becomes expert in the moans, Avill not think 
thus, that Prajua Paramita increases or decreases. He will, on the contrary, 
think that Prajua Paramita is merely a name. He following Prajua 
Paramita and meditating on it, Avill turn those reflections, those products of 
the mind, those roots of merit into the highest-excellent knoAvlcdge, and turn 
them into the direction in which the highest-excellent knoAvledge is.” 

Then, again, the long-lived Subhuti asked the Lord, “ What ! is this 
the highest-complete knowledge ? ” 

The Lord said, ” Tathatd, or Truth, is the highest-complete knowledge. 
This Tathatd^ O Subhuti, neither increases nor decreases. If that high- 
spirited Bodhisattva deports himself again and again, and often, with 
reflections connected with this, he comes nearer to the highest-complete 
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Iviiowledgo. These reflections also do not leave him. Thus, 0 Subhuti, 
things which can not be ignored have neither increase nor decrease. Thus, 
the Paramitas have neither increase nor decrease ; thus all the attributes , 
O Subhuti, have neither increase nor decrease ; thus, 0 Subhuti, the high- 
spirited llodhisattva, deporting himself with these reflections, or reflections 
of this nature, comes nearer to the highest-complete knowledge.” 


THE STORY OP KING MANDHATA. 

1. The wealth, ])urc as the white chotvry (yak-tail) and umbrella in the 
hands of the damsels in heaven, that generous souls treasure up in the three 
worlds, and the fame, bright as camphor and pleasing to the ear, that flows 
through them, are but the fruits of a drop of charity. Truly, charity is the 
real source of glory. 

2. There lived once a king called IJposhada, whose renown flowing from 
uncommon prowess like cream churned out of milk and curd, was the adniira- 
tion of the learned. 

J>. Wealthy and powerful and devoted as he was to the protection of 
this earth, what sovereign there was, whose head would not be bowed down 
to his feet? 

4. As religion purities the intellect, charity develops tenderness of soul, 
humility adorns gloiy, so the world was adorned by that illustrious king. 

5. Horn of a high race, complexion bright as the moon, adorned with a 
pj’ofusibn of flowers, and overshadowing the whole world under his royal 
umbi'ella, he occui)iod tin* foremost place among the crowned heads. 

0. His glorious renown briglit as the pure water of the Ganges on the 
lu'ad of Cfru, has hecoTuo an ornament of the three worlds through which it 
tj’iivels. 

7. ^[ore illustrious than the thousand-eyed Indra and the acliiever of ft 
thousand YogyaSy that ruler of the earth had sixty-thousand handsome wdves. 

8. Once having devoted Iiis time to the destruction of the RaksJuishas 
(savages) for the safety of the Risk is (sages), he was wandering in their lier- 
mitages on horseback. 

9. Some royal hermits having celebrated a rite for begetting sons, had 
placed there a pitcher full of water. Being weary by long journey and 
hocomiiig thirsty, the king drank out of it. 

10. Having returned to his capital after drinking the sanctified water 
in that lonely place, the king became enceinte, 

11. The Pi-ovidence that delights in dreams, illusions and magics, and is 
the play-ground of endless varieties, is ever triumphant. 

12. Who can decipher the wonderful limnings of that ever variegated 
painter? 

13. Ill the fulness of time, piercing the king’s head, a child luminous 
as the sun was born. 

14. With a view to support the universe-wide empire, the queens, 
whoso breasts were ruiiniug milk owing to filial love, accepted the child 
who looked like a personal embodiment of virtue. 

15. As they quarrelled among themselves each saying, “This noble 
child will accept me as its mother, ” the child came to be known as ]\landhata ” 
(by me supported). 

J6, The playful and thriving Mandhata, having spent his boyhood in 
virtuous pursuits, stepped into his youth. 

17. On the ascension of his father to heaven, the young man versed in 
all the lores, occupied the throne according to the law of his race. 
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18. A YahsJia named Divankosli, liaving become a slave of his, brought 
brilliant presents on the occasion of his assumption of the sceptre. 

19. With the embroidered golden crown on liis head bedecked with royal 
tiaray the king shone like Mount Sumeru, capped with the autumnal clouds. 

20. Thereafter, he found hi.s crown jewel and wheel, war-horse, elephant, 
wife, home, army, — those 7 gems descending to him. 

21. That king, the coiKjuoror of all his enemies, had a thousand child- 
ren ecpially valliant and illnstrions like their father. 

22. He brought the whole world under his sccjitre, which is situated so 
happily on the head of the king of serpents, and which has bolted the shores of 
all the seas. 

23. The liord of the Worhl shone resplendant like the sacred wheel- 
adorned hands of Vishnu, illumined with the sunshine of all the worlds and 
bedecked wdth a newly-blown lotus. 

24. His renown, like the Cranges, flowed over all the three worlds. His 
beauty was illumined with glory. He was the first blossom of the cree[)er of 
virtue. 

25. He was one day sauntering in a grove with his courtiers, regaling 
his eyes with the l)cauty of full-blown flowers. 

26. He observed there birds Avhich had no wings, but walked on foot, 
and which looked woeful, lamenting their inability to fly in the air. 

27. He remained gazing at those helpless birds, having neither means 
of living, nor feaf her, nor clothing; wingless, motionless, and incapable of 
soaring in the air. 

2?^. “ 0, what sin have these poor birds committed that they should have 

no wings, but move with great difficulty on the ground ! ” 

29. Having said this and being melted with pity, his Prime-minister 
addressed him thus — 

30. “ 0 i\rajesty ! I have heard why the birds of this jdace came to lose 
their wings. 

31. “ In this hermitage dwell five hundred hermits, full of devotion and 
self-meditation. 

32. “ The.se birds used always to make noise in this grove, disturbing 
their study, meditation, and prayer.s. 

33. “ 3’ hey became angry with the birds on account of their noises, which 
were unpleasant to their ears. 

34. “Jly the fii*e of the curse, the wings of these birds were burnt and 
destroyed. 

35. In this manner thrown into the misery of winglossness, they are 
hopping wearily on the ground, looking up to you for compassion like your 
powprless enemies.” 

36. The king hearing this story of the curse from his Prime-minister 
felt his heart pained and moved with pity, addressed him thus : 

37. “ What a fiery disposition the peaceful hermits have shown even 
in this grove ! As nnextinguished fire in cinders burns them out, so has the fire 
of fury worked in tlie hermits who have externally adopted the ways of peace. 

38. “ What is the good of having such false ascetics (within my domi- 
nion) who can not with the water of forgiveness, cool down their minds when 
heated with anger ? 

39. “ The asceticism of those alone is praiseworthy whose intellect has 
become pure, and mind has been adorned with friendliness, kindness, libera- 
lity, forgiveness, and self-control. The asceticism of others consists in mere 
withering up of the body. 

40. “ What good is there in the asceticism of the angry ? Of what use is 
the strength of the mad ? What necessity is there for the wealth of the avari- 
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cious ? What good cau result from the wicked liaving knowledge of the 
Qastras ? 

41. “ Let such impure, wrathful, unforgiving hermits clear out of my 
dominion ! ” 

42. The king sent message to them that they should leave the utmost 
limits of the country under his control. 

43. The hermits having heard of the anger of the king for the sake 
of the birds, became thorouglily ashamed and cogitated thus : 

44. “ This king is the sovereign of the world which has the four seas 
for its belt. Where are we to go ? Where is tlie country which is not 
included in liis kingdom ? 

45. After thinking over the matter in this manner, the hermits went to 
the Jambu Khanda which lies by the side of the Golden Mountain (Sumeru) 
and which is full of gods and men who had obtained salvation. 

46. Owing to the great glory of that sovereign, the earth, without being 
cultivated, yielded a plentiful harvest, and the sky a cloth of gems. 

47. Under his orders, the clouds showered gold for a week, putting 
Indra to shame thereby. 

48. Tlirough his own prowess, travelling through space with his 
whole army, ho annexed the island called Piirva Vidcha, which is inhabited by 
enlightened people, to his kingdom, 

49. In liis journey through space, he was preceded by an army which 
had 18 millions of warriors in it. 

50.. With iiTosistihlo power he governed Godauia continent, Uttara Kuru, 
and the regions lying near the Sumeru mouutain. 

51. The king of the four continents comprising this earth, for a long while 
enjoyed himself on the golden peak of Snmern. 

52. One day, while journeying through space for visiting the gods, 
the king covered up the ten directions v/itli his elephants which looked like 
jm array of blue clouds. 

53. The great ascetics, who, having been turned out of their hermitage 
by Mandhatfi, wore carrying on their devotional observances by the side of 
Sumeru, had their heads defiled with the excrements of his horses and elephants, 
dropped from the clouds. 

54. Thu.s provoked they looked towards heaven with indignation, 
illumining all directions with a fiery glow. 

55. Many amongst them were about to call for curses, when others ex* 
claimed — “ What, are we going to shew anger ? ” Just then a messenger came 
from the gods and joyfully addressed them, thus — 

56. “ This is Mandhata, the lord of the world. His valour is like that 
of Indra. His orders are dev^tly obeyed by all the kings. 

57. “ This godly man is travelling in the air with his army. Even the 
virtuous goddess of speech feels pride in singing his glories. 

68. “ Though his prosperity lias made all the world happy, yet never 

was any pride seen in him, 

59. “ In vast wealth’ he resembles Kuyera, in valour Kartica, in 
asceticism Maiiadeva, and in grace Vishnu himself. 

60. “ lie equals the sun in glory, the moon in giving pleasure to all, 
Indra in overthrowing boasted valour. He thus shines as a god. 

61. “ Bali has fled ter the nether world, Dadhichi has only now his bones 
left, but so vast is his charity that the sea lias not yet been able to overcome 
its regret on that account.’* 

62. From the rank of the hermits, one named Durmukho, despite what 
^ell from tho divine message, sprinkled water charmed with imprecations. 

3 
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63. Tlio general of the king’s army smiled at tins and said : 0 ascetics ! 

restrain your anger. Do not injure your asceticism. 

64. “ Your curse will prove fruitless upon the king. This army is not 
like the helpless birds whoso wings you had destroyed.” 

65. After the general had said this, the army became paralysed by the 
curse. The king asked with surprise what it meant ? 

66. The enraged general stepped forward and said — ‘*0 king! the 
army cannot advance owing to the curse of the great Rishis. 

67. “ This army, locked np in the skies by the curse, is looking like the 
sun shrouded by clouds.” 

68. The king having heard it, looked at the army, and his very sight 
baffled the curse. 

69. The kind-hearted king, unwilling to do any serious personal harm to 
the Rishii^y and inflict any severe punishment on them, cast three matted locks 
on the ground. 

70. The locks melted away with the earth, as if feeling ashamed to be a 
mere burden to those who have not been able to conquer passion and ignorance. 

71. The king then reaching the summit of Sumeru mountain, saw the 
delightful city called SHdarfa7ia. 

72. There, near the w'aters, lived furious elephants and the Yak^has 
decorated with heavenly garlands, and holding human skulls in their hands. 

73. There lived a proud race of gods with a king who had a powerful army. 

74. Having defeated the four- mailed and armed kings through his 
prowess, the king Mfindhalfi carried them at the head of his army. 

75. He then saw Pdrijata, the favorite flower of the gods, which is 
lovely as Kovidara, and noble as Knlpadruma ^ — the wishing tree. 

76. He then arrived at the Council of the gods called Cudharma^ on 
the summit of Srnneru^ the white lustre of which shone like a spotless white 
garland illumining the skies. 

77. 'I’hore was situaled 1 he mansion named looking bright 

will] golden pillars decora! cd with gems. 

78. There lilies and heavenly damsels closely resembled each other, 
their face and lotus, then* hair and bees having a, close resemblance among 
them. 

70. There the celestial beings being reflected on the jewelled pillars and 
pavement, one paradise looks like many. 

80. There the heavens being lighted up with the lustre of jewelled gates 
and palaces, look as if spanned by rainbows in all directions. 

81. There the leaves of Kalpadnima — the wishing tree, blown by a soft 
breeze, look like the daughter of heaven’s grace dropped down in a dauce. 

82. There are the charming gardens of the gods called Chfiifm^'atha, the 
passion which lovers long for, and an eternal festival of spring. 

83-84. The king looked with softened eyes for a moment, awe-struck 
and paralysed with joy at the all-fulfilling and all-pleasant home of the 
gods, brilliant with the flowers of all the sea.sons, and thought this was the 
land for the virtuous to enjoy the fruits of their good deeds. 

85. There Aland luita saw the elephant of Indra which looked like the 
])leasant and delightful Nimdana garden, beautified with swarms of bees. 

86. Indi’a, having come to know that Mandhata, the king of the worlds, 
liad arrived in his realm, proceeded with all the gods to welcome him. 

87. Alandhata, who was the foremost of them that had got rid of in- 
ferior desires, then arrived at Indra’s Sailed and was worshipped by him. 

88. The gods being seated in their lines of jewelled thrones, Mandhata 
shared half the throne of Tndra himself. 
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89. Tho king of men and gods thus seated together looked undistiii- 
guisliabl© ; their personal and mental attractions being thoroughly alike. 

90. When all tho gods were sucking the honey of Mandhata’s lotus- 
face, with their bee-like eye, Tndra said : — 

91. “0 jewel of light! How glorious is your position ! Tlic world is 
ornamented by you and the skies by the sun. 

92. “ The banner of your empire ornamented with tho moon of your 
renown, which is of the highest brilliancy, is shinning in the throe worlds.” 

93. Mandliata, tho jewel of renown, being thus addressed by tho king of 
the gods, lowered his scat, and rejoined — “ It is tho fruit of your kindness.” 

97. He dwelt in the paradise being adored by the gods, and lived their 
a cycle of six Indras. 

98. All the gods placed faith in his 2 Ji’ 0 wess and Indra now began 
acherving easy victories. 

99. The gods in their war with the fiery Ddnava, tho enemy of the gods, 
enjoyed rest by taking shelter under the tree of his valour. 

100. The king Mandhatil, through his own virtuous deeds, enjoyed end- 
less bliss, and thus glided away a cycle of six Indras. 

101. A jmre mind is the emblem which shows the enjoyment of the 
fruits of good deeds, but as soon as it becomes tainted, tho end of the happy 
state is near at hand. 

102. In tho couiTs of time, the king of men became conceited, ambitious, 
and sinful. 

103. “ Through tho valour of my arms,” thought he, “ the gods arc en- 
joying this jmosperity. I can therefore bear no longer their enjoyment of half 
tho paradise.” 

104. am powerful as tho Indra; I am inferior to none ; my arm is 
capable of sustaining the weight of the whole universe. 

105. “ I shall dethrone Indra, and enjoy all the wealth and empire of 
heaven, bringing them under ono umbrella-Satrapy.” 

106. When he was contemplating this revolt against the Indra, the 
white lustre of his glory became dimmed like a fading garland. 

107. The tempestuous stream of pride defiles the unsteady mind. Just 
as the clouds by pouring rain overthrow the bank of a river, the rise of 
l)ride unlooses the bank of goodness. 

108. A sin-defiled of mind becomes tho inevitable messenger of danger 
oven for a great man. 

109. On the appearance of tbc sinful resolve in the great king’s mind, 
he fell on the earth as an uprooted tree. 

110. Kmowlcdgo is lost without stud}^, fortune is destroyed by pride, 
goodness by envy, temptation puts obstacles in the way of advancement 

111. Even from the highest summit of culture, the pride of wealth and 
power bring about ones fall. 

112. In his previous birth, he worshipped the Buddha called Sarva Vibliu 
— the lord of all, and it was as a fruit of that merit he had acquired a kingdom 
which even Indra would covet. 

113. Having given alms to worthy persons in his previous birth, ho 
had obtained greater glory than Indra. 

114. In his previous life, he lived in a town named Bandliumati, His 
name was Utkarika then. He was a trader of pure chai’acter. 

116, Vipa 9 yi, one of the fully enlightened and capable of saving all beings, 
came to bis house for alms. » 

116. Cheerfully did ho throw a handful of grain of mudya-pnUo into 
the alms- vessel of that Bhikshuj four of which dropped on the ground. 
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117. By giving aims he became Mandhfita, the lord of tlie earth. He 
became the lord of all the continents which constitute this world, and 
shared half the throne of Heaven with Iiidra. 

118. Owing to his carelessness, in that birth, some of the grains had 
fallen on the ground. It was this sin which led to his fall from paradise. 

119. What even baffles the imagination, and never dawns in the mind 
in dream or delusion and is in the portion only of the fortunate few — that 
incomparable blessedness is the fruit of the all-wishing tree of charity alone. 

120. The Blessed One in narrating the stories of his former births for 
the instruction of the BJiikshus, tlms described the glories of moral merits that 
come out of charity. 

THE SEQUEL OF THE STORY OF JYOTISHKA. 

By 

Nobin Cuandiu Das, M.A. 

Goniinued from p. ‘^1 of Vol II, Puri 5, (f the Journal 

To. 

The life-long (low of earthly wealth, 

Like th’ ocean’s briny store, 

Can scarce assuage the thirst of man ; 

Ambition know's no shore. 

76. 

Could plenty stop the discontent 
Which haunts the rich on earth, 

Man would not come to life again 
Through pain of frequent birth. 

77. 

Away with wealth, the fertile cause 
Of fight, discord and woe ! 

Farewell, false pride and favour low 
Which princes can bestow ! 

Away with enjoyment and want 
Full of perils indeed ! 

’Tis best for man, in evil times, 

A life, recluse to lead. 

78. 

The light of good company fails 
In gloomy times of sin, 

« The ])ious then seek for rest and peace 
In solitude unseen. 


79. 

Jyotishka then renounced the world 
Revolving so in mind ; 

Misfortune opens wisdom’s eye 
While it confounds the hind. 
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80 . 

He gave hia all to the poor and went 
To Buddha, bliss to attain, 

For one who’s tied by lucre’s chains 
Seeks happiness in vain. 

81 . 


So when a drake in Mmia’s lake 
Longs to reside and swim, 

The nether earth, like muddy pool, 
Has charms no more foi* him. 

82 . 

When pleasure’s fiery thirst is o’er 
With folly’s blinding smokes. 

When contentment’s ambrosia soothes 
The souls of peaceful folks ; 

Fortune with all her drink and mirth 
And fair one’s flitting charm, 

To those retired and happy few 
Can do nor good nor harm. 

83 . 

Unwearied, with the Lord as guide, 
He walked life’s journey through, 
And so he led a wanderer’s life 
To seek sanctity true. 

8L 

The Bliikshus saw him enlightened 
As Bodhisatva wise, 

And wondering enquired of the Lord, 
Who thus to them replies : — 

85 . 

“ !Man reaps the inevitable fruits 
Of actions of his own, — 

The deeds which in his former births 
As potent seeds were sown. 

86 . 

“ In the reign of King Bandhuman, 
In Bandhumati town, 

There lived a man named Anangan 
Of great wealth and renown. 

87 . 

“ A preacher of enlightened mind 
Once to that city came, 

For the sake of the virtuous there : 
Bipasyi was his name. 
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88 . 

“ The sage was followed by Bhikshus 
Thousands, three score and two ; 
Anangan welcomed him with joy 
And bowed with reverence due. 

89 . 

Three months he entertained the sage 
With all his means and might ; 

The king invited him as well, 

With respect and delight. 

90 . 

The worthy citizen and king 
Each with the other vied 
In honouring the guest with treat, 

To suit their wealth and pride. 

91 . 

“ With jewelled umbi'ella and Hags, 

And elephants arrayed, 

The king honoured the saintly guest , 
Anangan saw dismayed. 

92 . 

ludra favoured the pious man 
And from his heavenly storo 
Bestowed on him help and wealth 
The Blessed Jina to adore. 

93 . 

Anangan then worshipped the Lord 
With riches thus obtained, 

The majesty of the World’s King 
Before his glories waned. 

94 . 

‘‘ With flowers, perfumes and jewels 
Resplendent as the sun 
And moon in full, and Kalpa fimits * 

He adored the Blessed One, 

Whom Indra’fl queen devoutly fanned 
With chamarf gently swayed 
Such rare devotion put to shade 
What the king had displayed. 


^ Ueaveuly tree, which yields whatever is asked for. 
t Tail of the chdmari (y^) used in fanning. 
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95. 

“ By faith unflinching in the sage 
He did purity attain ; 

And in Jyotishik, bright as sun , 

Has come to life again, 

And so from earthly turmoils free 
He moves at last in j^eace with mo.’* 

96. 

So said Jina, whoso wisdom pure 
Has lit up the worlds through, 

And thus he taught his followers 
The worth of devotion true. 


History * op trc Introduction op Buddhism into Japan. 

By E. M. Satoir^ Esq., C» M, 0. 

The introduction of Buddhism into Japan is sometimes referred to the 
year 522 A.D., when a Chinese, named Shiba Tatsu, who had become a naturalis- 
ed Japanese subject, erected a small temple at Sakatahara in Yamato. But 
it does not appear that the doctrine found, at this time, any adherents among 
the native inhabitants. The first attempt made by China to obtain informa- 
tion with respect to the Indian religion is placed in 65 a.d., when a Mission 
was despatched to India, which returned two years later with relics of the 
Buddha, and a copy of tho Siitra of Forty-two Sections. Some three centuries 
later tho new religion made its way into Korea, whore it must have struck 
deep root, and wo find tho King of Hakusai (an ancient division of that coun- 
try) sending a golden imago of tho Buddha, and some oft he saci’od books, as a 
present to the Sovereign of Japan, in 552 A.D. The Mikado is said to have 
had an imago of the Buddha carved out of a log of a camphor- wood tree that 
was cast ashore near the capital in the following year, and to have set it up in 
his jialace. In 554 A.U., the King of Hakusai sent over nine monks to replace 
the seven who had previously visited Japan. They seem to have belonged to 
the Jo-jitsu and San-ron sects, now no longer recognised in Japan. 

Twenty-two years later, in the reign of Bi-datsu Tenno, the King of 
Hakusai, sent to Japan a number of books, with teachers of tho Ritsu and 
Zen sects, a nun, an exorcising monk, an image-maker, and an architect. In 
584 A. D., images of Shaka and Mirokn were brought back from Korea by two 
Japanese. Soga no Iname, tho son of Umako, became their owner, as well as 
of some relics of the Buddha’s body, which he enshrined in the first pagoda 
erected in Japan. It was after this that tho pestilence broke out, which was 
the cause of Buddhism being for a while suppressed. Umako, nevertheless, 
obtained special permission to practise its rites in private. In the following 
reign, the priests seem to have regained tho Mikado’s favour by curing him of 
a dangerous illness. Under this 80 vei*oign occurred the rebellion of Mononobe 
no Moriya, a bitter opponent of Buddhism. From this time dates the prosper- 
ity of the new religion in Japan. Korea still continued to be the source to 

• This extract has been taken from a pamphlet presented to mo by Mr. E. M. Satow 
British Minister, on the occasion of my visit to Bangkok in 1887. — Ed, 
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wMcli recourse was bad for further knowledge of the religion, and numerous 
monks were invited over to spread their doctrines. Many of the most celebrated 
temples were founded about this period, amongst which may be named Tcnnd- 
ji, at Ozaka, Udzumasa, near the modern Kioto, Asuka-dera, Daruma-ji, Tayema- 
dora, Kume-dera, and Tachibana-dera, in Yamato. Shdtoku Tai-shi died 
in 621 A.D. It is not known with any certainty what form of Buddhism 
was taught during his life, but it is conjectured that it belonged to the Shd-jd 
(Hiua 5 '^ana) or so-called ‘ Smaller Vehicle.’ 

The first Chinese monks arrived in Japan in 623 A.U. It appears, from 
a list compiled about this time that, the number of temples or monasteries was 
46, inhabited by 1,816 monks and 569 nuns. The emigration of Korean 
monks still continued. 

In 625 A.D. occurs the first notice of the San-ron and Jo-jitsu doctrines 
being publicly taught in Japan. 

Kd-toku Tenni) (645— 654 A.D.) Avas a sincere adherent of Buddhism. 
During his reign a native monk, named Dd-sho, was sent to China, Avhcrc he 
became the pupil of the famous pilgrim Yiian-chang,* called Gen-jd San-zG by 
the Japanese. By Yuan-chang’s advice ho placed himself under the tuition of 
the monk E-man, of the Zen sect, and received instruction in the practice of 
contemplation. On returning to Japan ho made known the doctrines of tho 
Hossd School. The Gu-sha form of doctrine Avas introduced about the same 
period. Dd-shd is said to haA^o dug Avells, established ferries, and built 
bridges in many ])arts of Jai)an, and to a much later period the construction 
of bridges was considered a work of merit, entitling the builder to the hope 
of Paradise. Two other monks Avere subse(piontly (in 658 A.D.) sent to 
China to study under Yiian-chang. 

Temmu TonnO (673-686 A.D.) was another generous patron of Buddhism. 
He endoAved the poorer monasteries Avith lands, and made them independent of 
all government official supervision. Amongst the temples founded by him is 
Yuku-shi-ji, near Nara. By one of liis edicts it Avas ordered that every house 
should possess a Buddhist shrine, and bo provided Avith certain sacred books. 

In 700 A.D., cremation Avas first practised. 

Ho was looked upon by tho Yamabushi, a sub-sect of ascetics, as their 
founder. 

From 710 A.D., dates the great monastery of Ko-buku-ji, at Nara. 

The doctrines of the Ke-gon sect Avero introduced by a Chinese monk in 


fOU JX.jy. •11 

In 737 A.D., after an epidemic of small-pox (not previously knoAvn in 
Japan ^ had almost decimated the population, tho reigning sovereign, She mu 
Tenno, decreed that in each province there should be erected a large monas- 
tery, to be called Koku-bun-ji. Afterwards, on tho occasion of a bad harvest, 
he commanded the construction of seven- storied pagodas throughout the 
country, one to each province, and ordered, further, a number of Buddhist 
scriptures to be copied. It was this sovereign Avho founded the temple of 
To dai-ji, at Nara, to hold the colossal gilt bronze image of Dai-nichi Nio rai. 

In the same year, Japan was visited by an Indian monk, called in the 
books Baramon So-jo, said to have been a member of tho Brahmin caste._ Tho 
celebrated priest, Gio-gi Bo-satsu was sent to meet him at the port of Ozaka, 
The title of Bo-satsu (Bodhisattva) Avas conferred on Gio-gi by Sho-mu Ten- 
no ; it seems in later times to have been frequently arrogated to themselves 
by* territorial nobles, and an edict against this abuse was issued by lyeyasu, 
in the beginning of tho 17th century, 


* Julien calls him Hiouen-Thsaing. 
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In 754 A.D., the doctrines of the Kitsii sect (Risshifi) were made known 
by a Chinese monk, named Kan-shin (Chien-chen), who, having promised 
eleven years previously to visit Japan, had six times set out ou the voyage, but 
had been as often obliged to put back by a violent tempest. Sho-mu Tonno 
and his daughter Ko-ken Tenno, with 400 other persons, were received into 
the Buddhist religion by this priest. Sho-mu Tenno was tlie first of the sover- 
eigns of Japan to abdicate the throne and wear the monk’s garb, an example 
followed by so many of his successors. His daughter afcrwarcls became no- 
torious through her passion for the monk Dd-kio. 

Tlie year 767 A.D., saw the foundation of a temple at Nikko by the monk 
Sho-do. 

The doctrines of the.Teu-dai sect were introduced from China in S05 A.D., 
by Don-gid Dai-slii, the first abbot of lli-yei-zan. 

One year later, Ku-kai, better known by his postlnimous title of Ko-bd 
Dai-shi, returned from China to promulgate the teachings of the Shin-gon, or 
Yogachara School. An account of his life and teachings will be found at 
p. 415. 

Nearly three centuries cla])sed before there was any further development 
of nuddhiani in Japan, when the Yu-dzu Nembutvsu sect was founded by 
Uid-nin. 

The Ju-do sect was established in Japan by JId-nen Shd-nin in the end of 
the 12th century. 

Not long afterwards the Rin-zai sub-scct of the Zen was established by 
Ei-sai. About the same time was introduced the Sd-to-shiu, a second branch 
of tin; Zcii sect, of which Dd-geu was the first Japanese patriarch (b. 1200, d. 
1253). 

The Ikkd, now styled the Shhi-shifi, was founded by Shin-ran in tho 
first quarter of tho thirteenth century, and the Hokke sect was founded in 
1201 A.U., by Nichi-ren, from whom the sect takes its other title. It was 
shortly afterwards followed by tho Ji-shiu, said to bo modelled upon tho 
doctrine of the Ikkd shiu. 

The only remaining date to bo mentioned is that of the fouudatiou, in 1061 
A.D., of 0-baku-san, near Uji, a monastery of the Zon sect, by a Chinese 
priest named In-gen . 

TJve different Sects and their Doctrines . — In the following table are shown 
the name of tlio sects still existing in Japan, and tho number of temples or 
monasteries belonging to each. 


Ten-dai (3 sub- sects) 
SMii-gon (2 „ ) 

Ju-do (3 „ ) ... 

{ Rin-zai (9 sub-sects) 
Sd-td „ 

O-baku 

Shin (10 sub-sects) 
Nicbi-ren (7 sub-sects) ... 

Ji 

Yu-dzu Nem-butsu 


5,088 

13,353 

8,478 

7,081 

14,021 

18,783 

5,085 

501 

347 


Only a very cursory sketch of the doctrines of each school has been here 
attempted. Those of the Ten-dai and Shin-gon sects are extremely metaphy- 
sical and mystic, and the materials for giving a clear exposition of them do 
not exist in an accessible form, so that the result of further research may pos- 
sibly be to modify part of what is here stated, 

4 
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Ten-dai Shiu. — The three sab-sects arc those of En-riaku-ji on Hi-yei- 
zan, On-jo-ji, or Miidera (also called the Ji-mon Ifa), and Sai-kio-ji (known 
also as the Shin-sei Ha). 

The Ten-dai sect is called after T’ien-tai shan, a mountain in China, 
where its founder, the Chinese monk Chi-sha Dai-shi, first taught his doctaines. 
Most of the old sects took their names from the books upon which their 
doctrine was based. The principal book of the sect is the Ho-ko Kio (Sad- 
dliarma-pundarika-sutra), which is understood by the aid of the Chi-ion 
(Maha-Prag/l^-paramita-sutra-i'llstra) and supplemented by the Ne-han-gio 
(Mah&parinirvanasutra). The ‘ law of meditation,' by which the learner is 
enabled to recognise the Buddha under all the forms he has assumed, in order 
to save mankind, is found in the Chi-ron. References to the whole canon are 
made, in order to support the doctrines thus selected. It considers the attain- 
ment of spiritual insight to be possible by means only of contemplation and 
the practice of asceticism (Kivam-mon)^ wliich is confined to monks, while it 
may be taught by word of mouth to the laity (kiO-mon), The highest truths 
are, however, considered to be incomprehensible, except to those who have 
attained to Buddhaslii]). 

The doctrine of the sect is compared to a piece of cloth, in which the 
teaching of Shaka is the warp, and in the interpretation, or private judgment 
of the invidnal, corrected by the opinion of other monks, is the woof. It is 
held that there is a kind of intuition or pei'ception of truth, called Shin-yiOf 
suggested by the words of scripture, but transcending thcni in certainty. This 
is said to bo in harmony with the Tauglit of Shaka. The entirety of doctrine, 
however, results in one central truth namely, that Nirva//a is the final result 
of existence, a state in which the thinking substance, while remaining individual 
is unaffected by anything external, and is conscciuently devoid of feeling, 
tliought, or passion. To this the name of Mu-i (Asa?>rskr/ta) is given, signi- 
fying absolute, unconditioned existence. When this is spoken of as anuihi- 
lation, it is the annihilation of conditions, not of the substance, that is meant. 
Pushed to its logical result, this would appear to the ignorant ( i c., the unre- 
generate) to amount to the same thing as non-existence; but here avc are 
encountered by one of those mysteries wliich lie at the foundation of all reli- 
gious belief, and Avhich must be accepted without questioning, if there is to be 
any spiritual religion at all. A folloAver of H. Spencer Avould probably object 
that this is an ’illegitimate symbolical conception.’ 

Tngorant and obtuse minds are to bo taught by ho-hen, that is, by the 
presentation of truth under a form suited to their capacity. For suj)erior 
intellects Shaka, quitting the symbolic teaching appropriate to the Vernacular 
understanding, revealed the truth in itself. Whoever can api)reheiul the Ten 
Abstract Truths in their proper order, may, after four successive births, attain 
to perfect Buddhasliip, Avhile the inferior intelligence can only arrive at that 
condition after 100 Kalpasj or periods of time transcending calculation. 

The principal deity of the En-riaku-ji sub-soct is Nio-rai (Bh&- 

isha^fyaguru), with wdiom are associated 1. Nikkd, r. Owakko, two Bo-satsu. 
Bon-ten (Brahma), Tai-sliaku (Indra), the Shi Ten-no (Four Kings of the 
Devas), and the iliu-ni Jin-shd ( ‘ Twelve Divine Leaders’) are also placed on 
the altar. 

The Miidera sub-sect worship Mi-roku Bo-satsu (Maitreya Bodhisattva). 

The Shin-sei sub-sect worsJii]) Araida Nio-rai (AmitAbha Tathagata) as 
their principal deity. 

Besides these, the sect reverences Shaka, supported by Monju and Fu- 
gen (Sakya, Mangusri and Samantabhadra), Ji-z6 (Kshitigarbha), Fu-do 
( AA;ala), Kwan-non (Avalokite^vara), under his different forms, as the Eleven 
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faced, the Horse-headed, the Thousand handed, the Holy. This deity is 
usually accompanied by the Ni-jiu-hachi Bu-shiu, personifications of the 
Twenty-eight Constellations, or the Jiii-ni Do-ji, Twelve Boys. The go-chi 
Nio-rai, or Tathitgata of the Five Kinds of Wisdon, are often found enshrined in 
tlie pagoda of this scot. The orthodox enumeration of these is Dai-nichi 
( VairoXana), in the centre, A-shuku (Akshobhya) on the E., Ho-sho (Ratna- 
sambhava) on the S., Amida (Araitabha) on the W., and Fu-ku-jo-ju 
(Amogha-siddhi) on the N. The niches of the chief gateway are usually 
occupied by figures of the Ni-o. 

The Ten-dai sect formerly worshipped numerous Shin-to gods, such as 
Sanno, Tenjin Sama; Inari, Shimmei, Otori, Hachiman, and Godzu Tenno, 
wliom they explained to be Avataras of Buddhist deities : Inari, for instance, 
being Kwan-non, and so on. In many cases it shared the emoluments of what 
had originally b(‘en a Shin-lo temple with the Shin-gon sect, and in such 
cases the priests were married and transmitted their offices to their heirs. 
When the separation of Buddhism and Shin-to was effected, after the revolu- 
tion of 1868, these priests became laymen, remaining in charge of the 
‘ purified ’ Shin-to temples. 

Shin-gon-shiu. — This is identical with what is called the Yogachara 
School by Dr. Edkins, and derives its name from the Chinese translation of 
‘ Mantra,’ a Sanskrit word denoting the Mystic salutations addressed to the 
Ihuldhist deities, ft was founded by Riu-ju (N^gia’if/una), also called Riu- 
mio, wlio i.s said to have made the discovery of an iron }>agoda in Southern 
Jiidia, inhabited by Va^/m-Sattv.a, who taught him the doctrine of Dai-nichi 
( V^airo^ana). It is based chiefiy upon three Sutras, or scriptures, the Dai- 
nichi Kio, the So-shit-chi Kio, and the Kon-go Cho Kid (Mahuv^iro/^an^bhi- 
sambodlii-sutra, Susiddliikaramamabatantra-saddhanopasika-patra and Var/ra- 
i-ekhara-sutra. There are three mystic rites — first, Shui-mitsu, or worshipping 
the Hiiddha with the liands in certain positions, called ‘ signs ’ ; second, 
go-milsu, or repeating Dh^ra?if; third, i-initsti, or contemplation. The practice 
of fasting, with the object of purifying the spiritual vision, appears to be 
common to this and the Ten-dai sects. 

Dai-nichi Niro-rai (Vairoitana) was the founder of tliis school, and trans- 
mitted its doctrines to Kon-gd (Vag^rasattva), who was, in turn, succeeded by 
Uiu-mid (Mgar^una). The next patriarchs were Riu-chi (Nagabodhi), Zen- 
mn-i (,Siibhakara-si?nha), Koii-gd-cbi (Va^frabodhih Ichi-gid (I-hing, a 
Chinese), Fn-ku Kon-gd (Amogha-va^ra), and the Chinese Kei-kwa (Hui- 
kuo), who was the teacher of KO-bo Dai-slii. The latter introduced the 
Shin-gon tejiets into Japan. 

There are two branches of doctrianes, the one called Kem-mitsu^ the 
other Jiu-Jia-shin. Of these the former is adapted to stubborn minds, who 
have to be overcome, as it were, by force ; the latter are ten stages^ of spiri- 
tual knowledge, commencing with complete ignorance, and terminating in 
Ihe perfect enlightment which is the condition of Buddhaship. These steps 
nre only accessible to those who are already disjiosed to seek after and accept 
tlio truth. This division a[)pears to correspond with the two kinds of teach- 
ing of tlie Tendai adapted to the inferior and superior grades of intelligence. 

Every human being possesses within himself the six elements of the 
spiritual body (Dharraarka-ya), but is unconscious of them until Dai-nichi 
enters into his heart, and enables him to recognise the truth. Whoever, 
placing himself under the tuition of an Ajari (Acharya), believes in and 
l)ractices the three mystic rites already named, may arrive at perfect know- 
ledge. The deities of the Kongo-kai and Taizo-kai are not exterior ex- 
istences, but are to be found within the soul itself. They are states of mind> 
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not regions of space. Manda7'a moans ‘complete assemblage,* i.c., the 
spiritual influences of all the Buddhas and Tathagatas, which may bo repre- 
sented to the eye, as they often are, and is applied to pictures of the deities, 
arranged in a certain order, which are used simply for conveying to the un- 
regenerate mind the truth which they are incapable of receiving in an 
abstract form. Dai-niclii (Vairo7i*ana) is explained to be the collectivity of 
all sentient beings, acting through the mediums of Kwan-non, Ji-zd, Mon-jii, 
Shaka, and other influences, Avhich arc popularly believed to bo separate 
self-existent deities. But the whole doctrine is extremely difficult to com- 
prehend, and more difficult to put into intelligible language. 

Zen shiu* — Tlio founder of the Zen, or Contemplative School, in China, 
was the Indian Bharma, who came to that country in 527 A.D., and died there 
eight years later.* He is accounted the 28th Indian patriarch, and the first 
of” six Chinese patriarchs. At the root of his teaching lies the idea that truth 
cannot be imparted by word of mouth, but must be reached by the intuition 
of each individual, or, as they express it, ‘ heart speaks to heart.’ It will be 
i-emembered that at the close of tlie Buddha’s life, he is represented holding a 
lotus flower in his hand, and slowly twisting it between finger and thumb, 
without uttering a word. No one of the vast assembly comprehends his 
meaning, until °at last Kashd smiles, and the Buddha immediately appoints 
him to be his successor. Language at best is a very imperfect means of con- 
veying the meaning of a speaker, even where the ordinary affairs of life are 
concerned, and much more so when it comes to expressing the profound ideas 
of Buddhism. Language, says one author, is like the finger that points at the 
moon, or the float wl^ich indicates that the fish has taken the bait We must 
not fix our attention too closely on the finger or on the fioat, lest wo fail to 
perceive the moon or the fish. It is by introspection, by consulting our own 
hearts, that we learn what is the meaning of the Buddha. It might seem 
unnecessary, therefore, to worship him or to study the sacred books. The Zen 
sect, however, reads several siitras, the principal of which is the Dai-hannia 
kio ’ or Mahapra^iia-paramita-sutra, not as containing the truth in itself, but 
simply as a means of educating the intelligence to such a point that it becomes 
capable of discovering the truth for itself. ‘ Look carefully within, and there 
von will find the Buddha’ is the sum of their creed, and Buddhaship is held 
hv them to be freedom from the influence of matter and from thought. They 
also study the Kon^go-hio (Va^/rafel/mdika-prar/miparamita-sutra), the Rio-ga- 
kio (Lahk^vatara-ratna-sutm), and the Yai-kiu-kio. 

In most of tlic temples of the sect we find Sliaka enthroned between 
Kasho and Anan, while on others the trinity consists of Shaka, IMiroku, and 
Amida Where Amida is the principal deity, he has Kwan-non on the one 
side and Sei-slii on the other. We also find the Zen monks revering Kwan- 
non under bis various forms, and oven Ko-ku-zo, Yaku-shi, Ji-zO, the Shi 
Tenno, Bon-ten, and Tai-shaku. In some cases this is because a monastery, 
originally founded by another community, has been subsequently trasferred to 

a society of the Zen sect. , j i. i 

This sect has in Japan two principal branches, the Rm-zai and the 
So-to, named after Lin-tsi and Ts’ao-tung, two Chinese monks of the 9th cen- 
tury, belonging to the Nan-gaku (Nan-Hgo) division of the sect. As far as 
doctnne is concerned, they do not appear to differ very widely from the Zen- 
shiu, of which they are offshoots. 

The O’haku sub-sect was founded in Japan by the Chinese priest In-gen. 
If worships, as principal deity, Shaka, who is found accompanied by KashO and 


• The dates given differ according to the authoritiee. 
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Anan, but it also reveres Daruma, Kwan-non under his different forms, and 
Bishamon. 

Jo-do-shiu — This sect was founded by the Indian Me-mio (A^vaghosha), 
and after transmission by the patriarchs, Riu-ju (Nagar^uiia) and Ten-jin 
( Vasubaudhu), was introduced into China by Bodairuslii ( B6dhiruA;i). This 
Indian priest translated Vasubandhu’s /SAstra, Mu-rio-ju-kio Upadesa, into 
Chinese, and imported the doctrine to the Chinese Do-rran (T’an-lwn), who 
was succeeded by Do-shaku (Tao-cho\ Zen-do (Slian-tao), and K-kan (ITwai- 
han). According to tiie teaching of the Ten-dai sect, the means of salvation 
are to be found in the study of the whole canon, and in the practice of asce- 
ticism and meditation. Nag^r^iiiia and Shan-tao after him, it is said, maintain- 
ed that in tl.e present age of the decay of religion, it is impossible for anyone 
to be saved in this way by his own efforts, and they substituted for this diffi- 
cult path to NirvAia a simple faith in tlie all-saving power of Amidta. This 
is called ‘ relying upon the strength of Another’ {ta-riki) ; but as the invoca- 
tion of Amida is in itself believed to be a meritorious act of the believer, or 
‘ effort of one’s own,’ the formula ta-nki cliLu no ji-riki^ ‘ self-effort depending 
on other effoit,’ is used to express the entire dogma. Ho-nen Sho-nin, having 
discovered a text which declares that ten invocations of Amida are sufficient 
to entitle the believer to his aid, quitted the Ten-dai sect, in which he had 
been educated, and made this the basis of a new doctrine, by which he be- 
lieved it possible for all mankind eventually to attain to perfect Bnddliaship. 
Birth ill Jo-do (Sukhavati) after the death of the body is thus ensured, and 
then the progress of the soul towards perfect Buddhaship is carried out to 
its end. 

Amida is therefore the usual object of reverence in the temples of this 
sect. Sometimes he is accompanied by Kwan-non and Sei-shi. Wo also find 
Shaka alone, accompanied by Sudatta, Zenzai-doji, and the Sixteen Hakan. 
Like the Ten-dai and Shin-gon, they sometimes worship Shin-to deities, as 
Jnari and Ben-ten. 

Chi-on-ln at Kioto, and zo-jo-ji at Tokid, are the chief seats of the two 
principal divisions of this sect. 

Nichi-ren-shiu, — This is a purely Japanese sect. 

The chief book used is tbe Ho-ke-kib or Saddbarma-]m7nfarika-sutra, 
which is divided into two sections, each containing fourteen chapters ; the 
first relates to the histoiy of Buddha, up to his dOth year, the latter, the remain- 
der of his teachings. There are two kinds of observances, difficult and easy ; 
the one for tbe monks and tbe other for the laity. The eenti al dogma of tlie 
sect is that every part of the universe, inclnding animals, plants, and even the 
very earth, is capable, by successive ti-ansniigi^ations of attaining to Buddha- 
sliip. It is necessary for man to Tvork out bis own salvation, by observing tbe 
law as laid down by the Bndlilia, and by constant prayer, not b}^ relying on 
the aid of Amida, as taught by the Jo-do and Shin sects. There are two 
forms of teaching; tbe one symbolic, intended to attract followers ; the other, 
the pure truth, employed to convert the obstinately ignoi-ant, against their will. 

Shaka is the object of worship of this sect. They hold that, after the 
lapse of 3,000 years from the birth of Shaka, he will he succeeded by Miroku 
(Maitreya), who will convert those who have not yet attained to Hnddhasliip. 
The Lotus is the emblem of Shaka, who is said to have been born into the 
corrupt world, like the lotus springing up out of the mud at the bottom of a 
pond. 

Besides Shaka, this sect admits as objects of reverence, its founder Niohi- 
ren, Shichi-men Mio-ken (76.), the Ho ke-kio, the Three Precious Ohes (i.e., 
Buddha, the Law, and the Church ), Fu-dd, the Shichi Fuku-jiii, or Seven 
Cods of Good Fortune, and Ki-shi-mo-jin 
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Shin-shiti* — The early history of the sect beai’s a striking resemblance 
to the Jo-do-sliiu, especially in its exclusive worship of Amida ( Amitablia), 
and in its use of tho Sam-bu Kid, i.f.. Mu-rid- jii Kid, Kwau-Mu-rid-ju Kid, 
and Amida Kid — Sansk, Sukbavafivyuha-sutra (larger, Amitayusdhy^na- 
sutra (?), and Sukhavativyuha-sutm (smaller), as the basis of its doctrine. 
It diHers, however, from it in one vital point of doctrine. The former holds 
that salvation is merited by simply repeating the invocation to Amida; while 
the latter teaches that this is due to faitli in the power and willingness of 
Amida to save mankind, and that the invocation is to be used only as an act 
of thanksgiving. The Jo-do sect exp(?cts that Amida will come to meet the 
soul of tlie believer on its separation from the body, in order to conduct it to 
Paradise, while the Shin sect does not, holding that as soon as man believes 
in Amida ho is taken by him under his merciful protection. Tho latter main- 
tains that it alone possesses the true teaching of Hd-nen Shd-nin, and that 
the Jo-do sect has wandered from the original doctrines of its founder. For 
this reason it has been termed ‘ the Protestantism of Japan,’ to which form 
of Christianity the non-observance by its priests of the rule of celibacy also 
gives it a superficial resemblance. Tho Sbin-shiu also teaches that moj*ality 
is of equal importance with faith. It is considered by many to bo tho richest 
and most powerful of all the Japanese sects, and its temples, the chief of 
wliich are known as the Hon-gwan-ji, are the largest and tinest to be found 
in Japan. But it possesses no lixed property, and is dependent entirely upon 
tlie voluntary contributions of its adherents. It is further distinguished from 
the rest by its active prosecution of missionary work in China and Korea, and 
by its endeavours to maintain a high standard of education among its 
neophytes. 

We cannot do better than reproduce tho account of this sect from tlio pon 
of !Mr. Akamatsu, a distinguished member of the Nishi llon-gwau-ji, at Kioto, 
published in the April number of the ‘ Chrifsanthcnuini ’ for 1881 : — 

Buddhism teaches tliat all things, both abstract and concrete, are pro- 
duced and destroyed by certain causes and combination of circuinstancos ; and 
that the state of our present life lias its cause in what we have done in our 
previous existence up to the present ; and our present actions will become 
the causes of our state of existence in tho future life. 

‘ As our doings are good or bad, and of different degrees of existence or 
evil, so these produce different effects, having many degrees of suffering or 
happiness: all men and other sentient beings have an interminable existence, 
dying in one form and being re-born in another ; so that if men wish to escape 
from a miserable state of transmigration, they must cut off the causes, which 
are the passions, such, for example, as eonvefcousness, anger, &c. 

‘ The principal object of Buddhism is to enable men to obtain salvation 
from misery according to the doctrine of “ extinction of passion.” The doc- 
trine is the cause of salvation, and salvation is the effect of this doctrine. 

‘ This salvation wc call Nirv^aa, which means eternal happiness, and is 
the state of Buddha. 

‘ It is, however, very difficult to cut off all the passions ; but Buddhism 
professes to teach the way of obtaining this object. 

‘ Nagarjuna, the Indian saint, said that in Buddhism there are many ways, 
t‘asy and difficult, as in worldly ways, some painful like a mountainous journey, 
others pleasant like sailing on the sea. These ways may be classed in two 
divisions : one being called “ self-power,” or help through self, and the others 
called the power of others,” or help through another. 

“ Shin-shiu,” teaches the docrine of “ help from another.” 
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APPENDIX I. 

Life of Buddha, 

{From the Japinieae.) 

By E. M. Satow, Esq., C. M. G. 

The subject of Japanese Buddhism naturally divides itself into three parts, which we 
shall take in the followin'? order : 'I'ho lifti of the founder of the religion ; its introduction 
into Japan ; and the tenets of the different sects. 

The Buddha 1 was the son of Jo-boii (iSuddhodana 2), king of Kapira-jo (Kapilavastu) 
in Kdsahi. llis family boro the alternative surnames of (lu-don (Gautama) and Sliaka 
(Sakya), the former from th(3 sugar-cane which gave birth to Jo-bon’s ancestor Zen-sei 
(Susfimbhava), the latter from tlio place whore he dwelt. J6-boii espoused Kiodouimi 
(Gaiitami) tlie eldest, and Maya Bu-nin (Msiya) the youngest, daughters of another king of 
th(5 Shaka race, named Zou-gaku (Siiprabuddha). As Maya Bu-nin was more beautiful 
than h(‘r t;lder sister, and enjoyed a much greater share of the king’s favour, Kiodouimi 
was rackt'd with the pains of jealouvsy. 

King .io-hon’s rule was marked by benevolence, clemency and justice, qualities which 
might have sullieed to ensure the happiness of his people, bub owing to the want of religi- 
ons and moral toiiching they wore sunk in frivolity and vice. Their pitiable condition 
moved ihe conqiassion of Go-mo^ Dai-shi ( Prabhapala), who inhabited the heaveti called 
To-sotsu ’roll (’rushitn). Fillod wil h an ardent desire to save mankind from their mise- 
ries, ho cost his eyes downwards in search of a suitable spot whence ho might carry out 
his merciful design. Tins virtues of King Ju-bon and his wife seemed to promise a favour- 
able sjihoro of action in Kapira-jo, and descending from lieavon upon Central India with a 
retinue of Devas and good spirits, ho a[ij»roached diu’ing the night the pavilion where 
IMaya nu-nin and Ikm’ husband wliero reposing. Suddenly the sound of sweet music 
attracted her at lent ion. Slie raised Inn* head, and beheld a golden pagoda in the midst of 
a purple cloud uliich lilh'd the sky. Whilst she gazed the door of the pagoda opened, and 
firosentod a gohh'ii Buddha seated within. Then a red-headod white elephant with six 
tusks made its ajipearancc, carrying on its head a while lotus, on which the Buddha took 
his s('at. From the while spot on liis fon^lu'ad shone a brilliant light which illuminated the 
whole universe. Appro.iching her, he said, ‘ Well done ! Ma\a Bu-nin, I have something to 
announce to thee. Linkeil to thee alrc'ady by a chain of causes which had their origin in 
the [last, 1 liave resolvcul to enter thy womb and so gain a passage into the world, in 
ordc'r to bring saUation to mankind sunk in greedy ilesire and ignoranci'. Tt is my inten- 
(ion liencefornard to adopt King Jo-bon for niy father, and thee for my mother, and thus 
to take humanity upen mysi'lf.’ Great fear fell upon Queim Maya, and bowing her head 
slu' pr:i\('d to he relie\ed ITom the gnmt honour of becoming the motlier of a Buddha; but 
Go-ni(>i Dai-shi soothed her fears, and alighting from the wdiite elephant passed into lier 
hosoin like a shadow. Then all the attemlant devas and good spirits fell upon tlieir knees 
;ind wor.shi])ped Ikm* as tlu^ mother of the Buddha, and as she was imdeavoiiring to escaps 
from them sWo awoke. Tin* King awoke at t he same moment and told her he had had a 
remarkalile vision, whiidi agreed exactly with her own, and they coiichidod that lieavon had 
at Iasi answer(‘(l tlu'ir pruyers by bestowing on them a son. Shortly afterwards it became 
evident that the Qiiec'ii was pregnant, and great was the joy of the King and his courtiers. 

Th(! ])romised happiness of Inn* sister only added liu*l to tho flami's of jealousy whicli 
tortnrc'd Kiddommi. With the ahl of lu'r steward Ba Sho-gun, Slio employed magic arts 
against tlu^ life of her rival in the King’s aib'ct ions. But the wicked design failed of its 
chject. Ba Sho-gun committed sniciih* out of n'lnorse* whilo Kiddommi, sincerely repent- 
ing, became a nolile and devoted woman from that moment. 

According to tho onlinary form of the legend, the effect of the arts employed by 
Kiddommi was to retard tho child’s birth for thn*e years, but modern Japanese writers reject 
tins as fabulous, and believe tho period of gostatiou to have been tho same as in ui-dinary 
cases. 


1 Tlio following account of the life of Sakya-muni is condensed from a Japanoso popular 
work, the Hlwka Jitsit-rokii. 

* The names in brackets arc the Sanskrit oquiv'alcnts. 
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Ono nij^ht in a dream iho to Maya Mii-niji in ( In* form of ati infatir,, 

and ])rostrntintx liimaelf before her, beu;«^e<l parilon for tlie evil ho laid brout>bt upon lier, lie! 
explained to her the three privilege's enjoyed by mankind : 1. 'I’liat of l)einL? born in hnmtin 
form Ihe erown and roof of , things ; 2. The endowment with l,lie knowU'di^e of good stuI 
evil ; The ])ower of penetrating inio the constitution of things in thomselvc's. 'l'he>-o throe 
1 lessings could only bo retained by the observance of ten rules : — I . (loinh'scension towards 
inferiors in station ; 2. ('oudescension towards inferiors in int(dleel and understanding; a. 
betii'^ney towards tho wicked; 4. (Miarily to the poor; o. froodnoss to tl)r* unfortnnahi ; 
0. IVrsevi'ranco in spite of dillUmlty ; 7. Forlx'arance to the untruthful; H. (h)mpassion 
for ilie deformed; 1). Patience with the ignorant, and JO. llecognil ion of tho Jaw of 
causation, and consequent forgiveni'ss of injuries. 

This last was the great law of eause and effect hy reason of which ever\r 

action was follow(‘{l hy its due n'eompense or ]ninishm(‘nt , according lo its nature, just tis 
tlie fruit of a tree' was dependent, upon tlu' natnri* r»f its root. To steal nas a ‘ eansi',’ the 
discovery of crlino and punishment was tho • effect.’ In the same way charity and goodness 
were r('ward('d in the t'ud by h:q)pin('.ss and prosperity. A man's actions in his pi’i'vioiis 
exi.stimeo could thus he ovfilniued hy his condition in this, and the eondnet io this life was 
an index to the future state in (he n<‘\'t life. 1 It' who sow s a good si'i'd n ill gather good 
fruit; if h(i plant a bad S(‘ed, bad wd II bo f he fruit theriHif. K\(>rvom', IxM’ng t h(‘ master 
of his own actions, can elioose for himself whetiuu* he will be ha])])y or misiuabh'. Mankiinl, 
bowevef, imagine t hat tlu'v can nsip hn])pine'<s where they ha\e sowm wickedness; tlu'v 
are as foolish as a [leasant wdio jilants iniHid-seed and expects it to ])rodiico a ei’Oji of rice. 
A knowledge of this gri'at truth should enable man lo o\<'r<*oin(‘ hafriMl of his ninghbonr. 
Ilow foolish are thosi' wdio arc moved by Ihe jiassions »)f joy, angiu*, sorrow, and ph'asiire of 
this brief span of exislenei', w ho ar(‘ led away by the pa'^sion <»f hw e, or (Munlato i lu'ir fel- 
lows in tlie pursuit of fame or riches, without ('ver ])(*rforming a single good action, and 
make no preparation for the life to follow'. 'I'liis is beerinsi* ilu'v an' ignorant of tho im])er- 
manency of tliis Heeling existi'uee. which perishes hk(' the hoar-fro'.' of inoi ning or the dew 
of evening. ‘ Thou wdio art tho wdfe of a king, and art. lodged in golden halls and 
m.i? i)Ie towers, clad in rich garments, art not h'ss evaiu'seent i han t Ik* lig'ht and shade 
of a wdnter’s day. That wdiieh is born must surely die, nial bv this hnv thon must 
b ’come dust, of the ('art h. Pray, therefore, that t hou niayi'si he abh* to seii'i* tin' ties of 
afbetious, aud, attaining to buddbashiji, enter into the pc'rb'el bliss of Ndrvana.’ With 
these w ords hi' passed again wdthin her bosotn. Ma\;i Ibi-nin v\.is utterlv free fiom tin* 
tbreo \ K‘es of greed, anger, ami stupiilit x, ami luixing now obtnim*d knowli'dgi* of tbo truth, 
consiantly ohser\od tin* (‘iglit prohibit ions, I and praei ised the si^ <ardninl \irlii('S 

Till' jieriod for tlie birth of the child now’’ being at hand, tin' King efiminands tha^ a 
great fe^rival of all liis pi'oph* b<‘ lu'ld in tin' ancestral gar<lens of the Kanihini I’ark (hum- 
bin i (« i<den). Within it lay a lake as large a.s ;i se.a, with i*oek\\or!c of diamonds, eiwstal, 
and la fKs. lazuli, and tin* paths winch liavcr.-^ed it in all din'ci loiis w ere strewn w it h t Ik* 
precious yambii-gold, believi'd to fall in the form of dew' from t he /anibn-l ri'o on Shii-uii-seii 
.Mcru). Cranes standing on the margin of t In* water, and tortoises expanding t hi'ir 
tails on the rocks, olTer felicitous suggestions of the ci'owning hU'ssings of long life, wdnle 
rare trees and exotic plants arise on (*v(‘rv hand. Among th(*m is the beaiilifnl " Sorroii le^s 
’I’ree’ (Mn-\ii-ju, or A-oka), bearing countless gorgeous l)lo->soins w hii'h (*xh ile delicious 
odours. U('ro The peacock disp!a\s its gorgeous plumage and the h(n inhnhin bird (kalavn'i' 
kn) utters its mi'lodious note. In f h«‘ midst of tho garden rises a nunpillii'ent palace, c*on- 
fitrueted of precious waiods and adoriu'd with the raix'vt g(*ms and ]>r('eiou-i stoiu's. 1 1 ('re* tlie 
ban(|U('r, is ser\ed to the King and (^iieen. 'riii'ii, w’arnied with wine, in generous mood ho 
bids his courtiers etich to ji'uek a tlower, promising a i ieh reward to him w'hose choice shall 
be apjuoved by .Ma\a Ibi-niii. 'riiey plunge into I Ik* g-n-di'n ami r(*turn laden wdLh blossoms, 
wdiieh flie\ lav at the feet of the Queen.* 

I he King then begs .Ma\ui Hu-nin to fi'leli him a flower of tlio ‘ Sorrowdess Tree ’ Site 
leaves her seat, timl approaching the trt'O, i*ais(*s her rigid, arm tow'ards a hraiieh, whcti 
her robe opi'n-, and from Ikt right side the promised infant is horn into tho world 3 Prom 

1- The eiglit ]irohil)itions (Hale U(ti) aro : — 1. Taking life; 2. Thefty ; 3. Pornication ; 4. 
Lying; 5. AVine-driuking ; (>. Lying in a largo bed; 7. Personal orn{im('nt.s ; 8. Dancing 
and Singing. The six eanlinal virtues (/io/ra llarainil^n, Sansk. six PdramitA,) are : — L 
Charity ; 2. Morality; 3. Patience; 4. Energy; 5. Traiupiil eontemjilation ; (>. Wisdom. 

^ This is said to be tho origin of tho so-called Ifana-ini-do, or flower palace, whicli forms 
part of tlie decorations of a Jai>aneso Buddhist Temple at tho cidebration of tho birth <»f 
Buddha on April 8. 

6 gsce the Plate in Journal and Tc.rt, Yol. I., Part 1 1. 
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tlic oarfcL ai hor foot a l)lae lotus llowcr, lar^o as a cliariot-wlicol, upon wliicli llio 

infant sinks, rafliaiini^ Ironi his body a brilliant li^ht tliat illuminates tho nnirorso. At 
tlie same monumt the lioavcms open aiid there a])|)ear tli(‘ Four Kinpjs of the Devas, 
boorinjjj a robe of dama'^lc, while the two N.lj^a Kiii'^s, Nanda and llbananda (\anda and 
Tlpuianda), ojeet from their moulbs streams of water, which fleseend uium tin* head of 
the m‘W-boru chihl. Ne\t all tin* l)e\as and lioddhisattxas desenid and worship him 
'J’he four Kiiies of the Dc\as. Tai-sh iku, IJon-ten, and the two Nfii^a Kin_u:s. rcj-ascend to 
heaven. 'Phe chihl dc.sccnds fi-oni the lotus flower, and liavinu; taken thrc'e step.s foimnrd 
and four backwards, ])oiiiis uiih his rie-lit hand to lieaven, with his lidt to the earth, and 
])r(mounees these words wii h t h(‘ \ oieo of a lion: ‘J alone, of all heim>s in lu'averi abov'o :nid 
under the lusivens. am A\orthy of hononi-.’ Mava Jbi-nin, -w ho was 1 hus cleliv cM-e(l of her 
burden Avithout. ])ain, sat dow n beneath tiu* tn'e, and at her side there welled forth a 
spiinj'ofthe purc.st n aler. 'I’he infant, was j^iveii in eh-art^e of his annt Iviodommi to 
nurse. I 

Oti the following day .Jo-hon-no aeeom])anied hy a train of courtiers, took the child 
to worshij) at llu' 'Ikmipleof Hon-tim. 'J’he iinaire of the ^od aros(', and kisseil tin* infant’s 
fe('t, ('xpliinine- to the astonislu'd Kimj: that the hahe was Avorthy of honour hy all hein.£?s, 
iiieludiiejf tlu* lu'avenlA s])’ritK of space'. 

S<>v('n (!a> s l.iler 1 he t^hu'en elie'd. Ifer boely Avas consumed by tire, and tin? ashes, 
beine- eolleetc'd. Avere ]ilaced in a A*ase. 'I’lu' ]daee she bad inhabit'd was romova^d to tlie 
IMoimtof tlie Fvc'uinn’ Sue, .ami the asisc' < h’]^osite'd theia'in (Mose* by a pai^oda,, 1 00 feet 
in h('ie-lit, AAsts ereeteal in her hotiour, ami I lu' ‘ Sorrow less 'free' ’ wa.s transpeuded from (ho 
fj:.arden and jilanted in front of ilu* miiiisolemm. 

Shit la 'I ai-shi ( rrinee’ SidhArt ha) Avasilu'namo jj^iven to the youn^ chihl. aaIiowms 
temh'rly eared for by his aunt Kiodommi. Tlnrly-twa) of the* most love'ly wainum of the 
Shaka vnea* A\ere ai)]»oini('(l to wait on him, ei.eht to carry him in their arms l>y tiiiais, 
eie;ht lo wash him, (‘i<xhr to ydve him milk, and eie-hl for his aTUusenu'iit , He yri'w so 
ra|)i(lly that a\ luai three _\ears ohi lu' had t !h‘ apjx'arnma' of .a l)oy of twice that ai^c', aa hih*. 
his coiiducl ami int('llij_a‘nce w ere' t ho''«' of a yrow n-nj) man. At the a^ia* of ei^^'ht hew, as 
phiced nmh'r tin* tiiiiioii of llm Brahm.ni .Mittara (IMitra ^), ami a boy named I'dai (I'llfiAin) 
Avas eliosen lo bi* his (a)mpnni(»n. He etirly e\hiluled an inellnalion for re'lif^ious medn.ation. 
In ;i short liim' lu' had haariit all llud his teacher Avas able to im])}n’t,*tind returned ro the 
p.alnee' lliTe* Im'anms Aisihalby the Ashita (.\sitn), anIio vecojj^nizt'd in him iho 

t hit ly-t w f> stuns of a perfee-l Ihuldlia, and fore'told that he Avould bcconu' the Saviour of 
Afankind 'I'he Kiner askeal whet her Sbitla Tai-shi Avould not first reiji;!! oA^er his kinethmi 
bc'fore relirine- into tlier,anKsof ihelutl\, but the i’/shi refustMl to .ansAver, eivinu as his 
excuse that he tnu.st not reveal the di'sijuas of HeuA'cn. .Tb-bou, in order to turn away his 
son from his iniAAorldy ideas, snrroumh'd him Avith o.OOt) of tlu' most, hf'autifiil frirks to he 
found t hroiiuhout tlu' kiiipilom, :ind etj(leavoiire<l to amuse him Avith the plcasuri's ol sen.se, 
so tin'll lu’ mi^'ht forp't his intention of rc'l irinu from the world, but all in \nin. Tlu*n he 
loili^eil him in a jialaee surrounded with a beautiful jiark. ami pro\ide(l him w ilh companions 
of his oAMi apfo, mmmu'^t whom was his cousin Dnihadatt.'i (Dexadatta) . 

One day as the prince ami ins frietid', AVere en, paired in shootiny^ at a tarpfet, a flock of 
A\ ild ueese lIcAV oxerhead.aiml Daih.-idatia disch'n*<;o(l his arrow aniontr.st them, Axoundinu 
one ami hrinuin.U’ it to tlu’ jrronml in Ironi of Shittn 'fai-shi, 'flu' out li was lilli-d Avith 
pity for till' nsi'les,.! pain iniheted, ami lifrinu t h(‘ hel|»Ie.-s bird, extracted t he arroAV and 
lioiiml up the wound. At this imnm'iit he avm.s rejoined hy Haihtidntta, Avho demamlcd the 
goose as his'oAAii projiortA'. 1 he ])rince ealmlv ga/<sl upon him and rr-plied, ‘1 admire 
your skill, hut siirelv having I'.xhibirotl your AAomleiful aeeurney of aim t o ns, aou cannot 
iuiA e .any f nrl her inieresi in the bird. (liAi'it to nu', I prax ’ naibudalta shooK his head; 
‘A'o. TloAACA'er much you max wish to kec]) it, I .am not disposed lo xiehl my iptarry to 
another. 1 am going to take it home, ami sluill I'.al it. (Jixe it hack tonu' at once. Miitia 
T.ai-fhi ansAxa'i'i'il : ‘ l o ri'joice in tlie (h*struction oi liti' is the' act ot a xxild animal, .and a 
hum, an being, the eroxx n of cri'r.tion, shouhl be tishamed of such a deed. !No I'lie h.is a, 
rigid to ta' e the life of a bird for bis own pleinsure. 'fhat _x on .shot it and that it tVll at. 
tny feet is the result of the chnin of eausi' :nid elfeel. I hop<‘ to tend it ami ri'stori' it to 
lii'e, .and 1 Avill onlx give it back to you if it dies.’ So saxing, lu' siroki'd the bird s wiiiys 
I'vo or tliree times with his beaut ifiil hands till it revived, and springing to tin' ground, 
J^oemed to truikc obeisance to it.s didixerer. d’hen .sjn-e.ading its wings in tligld, it was 

^ Also {'tilled ITtsiiran-liotsn, or TTdra-r.'ima-Fut ra. 

2 The birth of the Huddha is nsnally ]daced hy the Chinese and .lapnnese in tlie year 
10?,7 li. {’., ])ut tluA (late accepted in Fiiropo is 053 u.x'. Some of the .lai>anebc hoAvex^er 
lix it in 742 u c.— E. M i^^atoxv. 
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Speedily lost to view. Tliis adventure gave great umbrage to the proud Daibadatta, who 
quitted the park with his followers, and from that time forward bocamo the bittci ciiomy 
of tho prince, whom ho already disliked on account of his marvellous superiority in all 
feats of skill and strength. 

At tho age of fifteen Shitta Tai-shi was formally recognised as heir-apparent,., and was 
henceforth obliged to live in g^roater stato than before. But ho preferred tho intercourse 
of books to all earthly delights, and his constant talk was of the preparation for the hereafter 
and tho sinfulness of taking life. Lest ho should carry out his intention of forssilving tho 
world, without leaving an heir to continue tho lifo of tlio Sakyas, it was dt'tormincd to 
marry him. The lovely Yashudara (Yasodhara) w'as selected, son>e say by himself, out of 
a largo number led before him, and tlicir nuptials were celebrated with royal pomp. For 
a while tho society of his bride appeared to have turned his thought in a new direction. 
Three magnificent palaces Imd been built for him to octnipy iii tmm during the three seasons 
of winter, summer and rains into which tho year w'as tlivided. To jn’event tlie ]>rodi(';ti()ns 
of the soothsayers and tin; i^ishi Ashita from being fiilfilh^l, a hugti wall was drawn round 
the prince's park, with four iron gates, strongly guarded day and niglit by sohliers, while 
sentinels constantly patrolled the enccint to liindor any attempt to escape, i 

In spite of the endeavours thus made by his father and all around him to wean tho 
prince from his intention of quitting tho world, the desire seemed only to gi’ow stronger 
upon him. To distract liis thoughts, it was arranged tliat ho should i)ay a visit to tlio 
King at tho Bambini Garden. As the corb'^ge left tho eastern gate Shitta Tai-shi’s notice 
was attracted to an aged beggar, who, endeavouring to approach tho palanquin, was rudely 
beaten by the guards, and knocked down. Struck by tbo enmeiated appearance of tlio old 
man, whoso limbs refused to support him in a vain attempt to riao, the prince began to 
reflect on the shortness of lifo, and tho lightning sjxjed of its course from infancy to 
decrepit old age. Then, overcome by sadness, ho ordered the bearers to caiTy him back to 
the palace. 

A second time he set forth to visit his father. Every precaution was taken to keep the 
route clear of anything that might offend tho eye, or shock tlio fo(*liiigs. But ho had not 
goiio far when lie fell in with a man lying in the road, wasted to a skchHon by tbo ravages 
of disease, and presenting a loathsome spectacle. Shitta Tai-shi began immediately to re- 
flect that this sicklj^ibjcct had onco been the possessor of perfect lioaltli, but by over-indul- 
gence of the ajipctitcs his power had been wasteil and destroyed, till at last lie had fallen a 
victim to disease and death. It seemed to him that a like di'stiny menaced tho poor and 
rich, tho mean and noble, in tho same degree, because of their want of self-coidrol, their 
passions, and their pride. Again ho sank into melancholy, but bidding his physician to 
attend to the beggar, continued on his way to the palace. 

When evening foil ho mounted his horse, and, issuing from tho western gate of 
the garden, proceeded homewards. The Deva .Jo-ko Ten (Siuldhavasa), who had by two 
successive transformations prcsentetl to the prirxce’s eyes tho shapes of disease and old age, 
was resolved to give him a third lesson on tho vanity of human existence, but fearing that 
the guards should prevent him, rendered himself invisible to all but Shitta Tai-shi and his 
confidential follower Udai. Assuming the form of a corpse, lie lay down in tho road, nn- 
perccived by tho escort as they pas.sod; but the prince seeing him called to Udai, saying: 
‘Behold that dead man. His fleeting bre.ath and his soul aro sped, tho elements of which his 
body was composed are undergoing di.s.solution. All men, from tho king to tho meanest 
subject, must end thus. Wo spend our little span of lifo in tho pleasures of sensi', or 
abandon ourselves to the pursuit of riches, forgetful, tliat impermanence is tho general 
characteristic of all things (earthly, and in a moment’s brief S]>ace we must give place ^ to 
others.’ Udai hastily seized tho bridle and led tho prince away, but tho latter having 

1 Tho Japanese author rejects tho story of Shitta Tai-shi’s contest with eight other 
princes for Yashudara’s hand on tho ground that it was one of Ids x>riTiciples to avoid any 
action which could incite a feeling of rivalry and disappointment. On tho otlicr hand, he 
accepts the tradition that, though Shitta had two other wives besides Yashudara, bo never 
knew them. Had he not been both a husband and a father, and known tho joys of earthly 
affection, he would liavo sacrificed nothing; it was this very sacrifice that enabled him to 
attain to pci’foct knowledge, and open tho eyes of mankind to their nnserablo condition. B 
is the example of tho Buddha himself that justifies the practice of marriage among the 
priests of tho IkkO Shiu. Although the monk is not obliged to imitate the Most Venorahlc 
One in all the circumstances of his lifo before ho attained to knowledge, Shin-ran Sho-niu 
thought it bettor to make this concession to the weakness of tho flesh than to incur tho risk 
of one man bringing disgrace upon the whole order by licentious disregard of a too strict 
rule of lifo. 
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now boon face to face with old ago, discaso and death, was more than over confirmed in 
hia resolve to seek tho way of salvatitm. When S(;arch was made for the aged mendicant, 
the nick man, and tho corpse, no traces of them could ho found, and tho conclusion 
impressed itself on all that tho hand of some spiteful demon had hero boon at work. Not 
long afterwards tho prince, fooling his long confinement irksome, went forth into tho 
country. On reaching an open spot ho dismissed his retinue, and sitting down beneath an 
old jarubu-tree, with his eyes closed, his legs crossed, and his hands folded, endeavoured 
to attaiji to a condition of complete mental tranquillity. Suddenly ho was accosted by a 
monk, clad in tho Kem (Kasliaya), who held a julgrim’s staff Shahit-jo in one hand, and a 
begging bowl (Teppntsu) in the other. This was no other than Jo-ko Ten, who had taken 
upon liimself tlio duty of guiding tho future Buddha in tho path towards salvation. On 
being iuterrogatt'd, ho replied : “ Tlie monk (Biku Bhikshu) is one who follows tho rule 
of poverty, severs tho ties of parental and marital affection, and escaping from the law 
of metempsychosis, lives a pure and unsullied life. He has no other property than his 
own body. His staff is tho instrument which aids him in the performance of tho rites, 
lie rattles it as a safeguard against drowsiness, and to give notice to others of tho road to 
wisdom. Tho bowl is to hold his food which he begs from house to house. You will ask, 

‘ Why must [ cast away tho affections and endeavour to escape from the metempsychosis ? ’ 

I will toll you. Man, though conscious of the imminence of old ago, disease and death, 
remains drifting about in tho mi.sery of successive existences, and is ip^ioraut of the 
moans of attaining to the perfect joys of infinite wisdom. By the practice of poverty 
you may lenrn to renounce all the plctasiires of the sensc.s, and while tho heart disports 
itself in the pure and holy ‘ path,’ 1 escape from the sea of the eight miseries is made easy, 
until at length you reach tho Jjaveu of Nirva?ja. Man is like a wretch wdio has fallen into 
a well, and strives in anguish to support himself by the aid of a tuft of grass, w'hich juts 
out fnmi tho side. Below lies coiled a huge serpent w'ith gaping jaws ; a ferocious tiger 
watches abov (5 with oj)en mouth, impatient to devour him if ho ascends; and an army of 
rats gnaw (lie roots of the grass. Tn such a position neither wife nor chihl, treasures !ior 
exalted rank, can lu'lp him, and if tho keen-edged blast of impermanency strikes upon him, 
he is d('pi'iv(*d of all in a moment.” With the.se words he rose into the air, radiating from 
liis peu’stm a gt)ld<Mi ligld, and disaj»peared from view. Then tho prince understood that 
a spiritual Ix'itig had app(‘ared to tell him of the blessed state of tho man wdio ‘ has gone 
out from liis home and family’ {Shukke, Sansk. Abhinishkramaj/a), and, resolving to 
devote himself thciuv'forth to tho stndy of incomparable wisdom, in order that he might 
convert both men and devas, lu* returned homewards in a state of beatific ecstasy. 

Shitia Tai-sJii now determined to search for a teacher who would b(5 able to impart 
to him the necessary knowledge. One night, a.s ho was reposing by tho side of Yasliiidara, 
he smUhmiy heard a melodious voice calling upon him to quit home and family. He arose 
at once, and, casting his robe over his wif<*, ivho seemed to sleep like one dead, made his 
way fortli through the crowds of sleeping attendants. The doors, as ho opened them, 
made not the slightest sound, though purposely constructed to give warning anyone 

passed through. Betaking himself to the stable, he roused his groom, Shanokii (C/ia»daka), 
and ordt'rcd him to lead forth tho horse, Konjoku (Kantaka). As if divining the prince s 
purpose, tlio iron doors swung noiselessly upon their hinges, and the heir of the i>akya3 
went forth guided by the invisible hosts of tho devas and good spirits past the sentinels, 
who were sleeping on their posts. Leaving behind him, without a sigh or a i egret, the 
magnificent palace where he had passed his youth, he abandoned father, mother, \NnTe and 
child, and sol forth in tho direction of Daiidokusen (Dantalbkagiri), full of Ins mission of 
redemption. By dawn he Avas already at the foot of the mountain, uhere the spirits left 
him. ilo felt inspired to hope that by climbing to the summit ho might perchance tall in 
Avith some spiritual being Avho coulil loach him the path of Avisdom and Nirvana. Stroking 
the steed’s forehead, ho promised that if lie ever should attain to perfect knoAAdedge, he 
would help t ho faithful beast to escape from the ‘ animal cycle.’ Then, turning to bhanoku, 
he commanded Jiim to return to tho city, and inform the King of the step he had B'^ken. 
Suddenly a rustling Avas heard among tho trees, and a hunter issued forth, holding in Ins 
hand a Iioav and arroAV, and Avearing a yellow robe. Pre.sentiiig these to the prince, lie 
disappeared from vioAV, leaving behind liim an odour of ^frapwit incense. The stranger 
b('ing was Jo-ko Ton in human form. Shitta Tcai-shi, putting on tlio miserable hempen 
garment and thrusting tlio aiTOAV into his hair, took tho bow into his hand, and began to 
Ascend, barefoot, tho rugged path towards the summit of tho mountain. 

1 Tho path that loads to tho extinction of passion, belief in which is tho fourth of the 

80 -callod ‘ Four Noble Truths.’ » , , , . j i^i 4 . 

2 It is this renunciation of all Avorldly joys and comforts for hardship and jinvation that 
the Japanoso ascetics of later ages have endeavoured to imitate by making pilgrimages 
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On the followinpf morning it was discovered to the general dismay that the prince had 
disappeared with his horse and man. The gates and doors wore found closed and barred, 
while the walls and ditch were known to be insurmountable except by supernatural aid. 
Parties were sent out to scour the country in all directions, and Shanokii was met loading 
back the horse with slow and reluctant step. lie delivered the prince’s message, and re- 
counted the story of the flight, the miraculous rapidity of their journey to the mountain, 
and the a])parition of the hunter; but scarcely cme belicvec^his report except the King, who 
coinprehended that the porlcnls which had accompanied Shitta Tai-shi’s birth -wore now 
fill tilled, in spite of all the efforts he had made to counteract them. 

Yashudara now recalled to mind the prince’s words spoken on the night before his 
departure, foretelling that she should bear a child within her bosom for six years, and 
became aware that she was pregnant. But her state remaim'd unperceived by others for 
four years. She was afraid, however, to repeat wliat Shitta Tai-shi had predicted, lest she 
should not be believed. At last, when it could be concealed no longer from the notice of 
her hnuflmaideiis, she became the obje<*t of very natural suspicions on tho part of those 
about her, including even the King and her aunt Kiddommi ; and at the instance of the 
wicked cousin Daihadatta she was placed in confinement until, by the return of Shitta ’J’ai- 
shi, the (ruth might become manifest. Eighteen months later she gave birth to a hoy, \vho 
was named Bngora (Riihula), six years, according to the accepted story, after the flight of 
his father. 

Wrapped in his monkish garments and loaning on his bow, tho prince unfalteringly 
pursued Ids way up tho mountain, until, after overcoming insuperable obstacles, ho reached 
its snow-clad summit. Hero ho found an old man with a human face, and the bones of a 
crane, elad in a gnrmtmt of leaves and seated in a meditative posture, with closed eyes. 
Ilelioving that ho hud at last discovered tlio teacher of whom ho was in search, he 
waited until the strange being awoke from his trance, and announced his desire to perform 
the exercises which he believed wore necessary for the attainment of Nirvana. ‘ T am the 
Jiisfioi Arara (Arada),’ ho replied. ‘ It is no easy task for the nnregeni'rate man to attain 
incomparahlo wisdom, and to rescue mankind from their miserable condition. Thou must 
first practice self-mortification.’ Tho prince heard those words with joy, and submitting to 
the tonsure, registered a solemn vow to abandon all human passions. Under tho name of 
Gudou Shami (the Sramnna, or novice, Gautama), he applied hims(‘lf diligently to the rigid 
ohsorvance of tho 2,500 ju'ohibiiions, chi'erfiilly submitting to tho greatest privations and 
hardships in the hope of attaining perfee.t knowledge.! With no other food than wild fruits 
and pure water for his drink, the iirinee c'ontinued the nsectii; practices which alone could 
purify him from dosiri*, at first uiuh'r tho guidance of Arara Sen, and then under the 
tuition of Karara Sen (the J?<shi Kaluma or KArilma) who tauglit him the three kinds of 
truth. For a hundred days and iiiglits lie continued seated without moving, and for equal 
space of time lie remained standing without once sitting down ; then for a third period of 
same length he lay prostrate on tho ground. r,ariiig this lime lie neither slept, thought, 
nor spoke ; nor a drop of water passed his lips, and his sustenance, was a single fruit or nut. 
In this way ho became worn to a skeleton, his skin was scorched hy the blazing sun, and 
there was no relief either from tho parching heat of summer nor tho frosts of winter. Six 
years ])assctl away in these fruitless attempts to discover the essence of religious truth, until 
at last he awoke to the consciousness that this was not tho way to attain to everlasting 
peace. Quitting his teachers, lie betook himself to Z6-drii-sen, where he passed another six 
years in fruitless attempts to subdue his nature. All night long he remained seated on a 
hard stone in an attitude of meditation, while his days^^'oro sjient in toiling over tho pre- 
cipitous side of the mountain with no other nutriment than a single gi’ain of Hi‘same.2 

At first ho was assailed by poisonous serpents and forocions beasts, but tlio Bow of Mercy 
and the Arrow of Compassion given him by the strange hunter, effectually kept them at a 
distance, until finally they wore converted from their murderous appetites. Then Mara 
(Mara), king of the demons, alarmed for tho security of his rule over human beings, assumed 
the form of a h(;antiful woman, and endeavoured to seduce his s(;nses ; but lie liad now by 
long-practised austerities attained to miraculous povers of insight, and striking tho fiend 
on the head w ith tlic Arrow of Compassion, forced him to ro-assume his real shape. I’hen 

to the loftiest mountains in their country. Tho more difficult the ascent, tho greater their 
merit. 

1 Thus arose the practice of shaving tho head which afterwards became one of tho dis- 
tinctive marks of the Buddhist neophyte. The first Japanese who underwent this rite was 
Tasuiia, son of Shiba Tatsu, in the reign of Su-jun Tenno (188-592). 

^ This is the process taught hy Dharma, and stiW practised by the Zen sect, with the 
necessary modifications. 
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all the hosts of Hell surrounded him with sword and spear, and raising a tumult that shook 
heaven and earth, endcavom’cd to liindcr his meditations, but in vain. 

In sjiito of this prolonged endeavour to obtain tho trutli by mortification of the tiesh 
and spirit, tho novice Gautama felt that ho was no nearer tho goal than nt first. This was 
clearly not the way to obtain deliverance, t He resolved tliereforo to take food before 
further attempting the pursuit of knowledge, and betook himself to the banks of tho 
Nirenga (Nairanjana). As he bathed there, a wooden sotoha (stfipa) came floating towards 
him, inscribed with tho words : — 

‘ All phenomena are impermanent, 

Boeaiiso they arc subject to the law of ongination and perishing. 

When tliis law of origination and peri.shing comes to an end. 

Calm (t. p., Nirva/m) will bo found to bo truo hap 2 nness .’2 

Uo recognised at once in tlu'se lines the essential truth of which he was in quest, and 
the scales fell from his mental sight. Burying his bow and arrow on tho spot, he planted 
over them a .'<o/ohn, which afterwards was transformed into a sj)lendid edifice of gold, said 
to be still in existence. Tlic Buddha now descends from tho mountains, being in his 30tli 
year, and the date, the 8th of tho 12th moon. 8 

As h(' passed through the village of Zen-sei (Snsambliava) in Magada, tho peojfio 
prei)arc(l for him a gohhm di.sh of i*ice boiled in milk, aind a\vaited bis corning in order to 
give him the title of World II onounsl One, the Tathagata bMkya Rlnni. Kneeling down 
tlioy presenti'd tlio food to him. Having irartaikon t)f it, he in’oiiounccd these words : 

‘ Maiy tfio b(in of actors of tho Three Precious Oncs^liave jreace, health, larospority and 
long life in this w'orld, and in tho world to como may they bo born as men or Devas to bo 
tho recipients of all joys.’ 

Theneo he irrocoedecl to the l?okn-ya-On (Mrigadavai) and eximundcd the doetrines of 
tho Four Ti-uths whieh conduct man to the state of Arhat. 6 Tlieso are 

as follows ; J. Sulleriug; 2. The Generation of Snlforing ; 3. Tho Destruction of Sulbnang; 
4. The Path loading to the Destruction of Suffering. Under tlie first two are explained 
the’ connect ion of can s<; and e fleet betAVCoii actions in the previous life of those who are 
in tho world, and their coiisccpumccs in tlic irresemt (la-f/avt), suffering being tho eff(‘et, 
generation its cause. Tho tliir<l and fourth truths* fle.seribo tho connection of cause and 
effi'ct wlicti tho world is ahandoned, destruction of sufl'ering hero being tho fruit, and tho 
path loading to its d('strucHon tho cause. This is in fact tho kernel of (JA.iitama’s teaching; 
that life as wo know it is but misery, wliieh misery arises from the natural imi)lus(‘s of the 
heart and body, and that escape; from this misery is only ])ossiblo by tho destruction of its 
cause. In ot tier words, that jmre happiness is only to be attained of desire and feeling, 
until tho thinking subslancc attains, after a series of transmigrations, to a condition of 
porfc'ct rest and traiujnillity, undisturbed *btotitude, in a word, to Nirviiaa. 

Next ho quitted the; i)ark for tho tow'ii Bf Harayetsii (Varuaasi), visiting on tho way 
three I?ishis named Urubiii*Kaslio (Uriivilva-Ka^yaija), Gaya-Kasho (Gaya-Ka.syapa), and 
Nadai-Kaslio (Nadi-Ka.sva pa), famous for their power of working miracles. Scc])tieal as 
to the teacliing of tho Huddlia., they subjected him to severe tests of cndaranco, but finding 
that he came uubarmed oiif of the very fiercest trials, they became converted, and eventual ly 
attained to tlio degree of Pakaii (Arhat). 

The fame of this story coming to tho cars of King Bimbashara (Bimbisiir.a) of Magadha, 
the latter invited the Buddha to his [lalacc to iireach tho doctrine of ‘ Cause and Kfl'ect,’ and 
was so dccfily impressed tliat ho pardoned all the criminaks in his dominions and gave 

1 As Mr. Eitel {)nts it, liherating oneself from all subjective and objective trammels, 
and attaining to a state of liberty which leads to Nirvaaa. 

2 This is an attempt at rendering tho often quoted lines — 

8ho-gi6 mu-jOf 
Ze slid mci^fo ; 

SiiO inetau melsu i, 

Jaku metsu i raku — 

tho meaning of which is embodied in the i-ro-haj or arrangement of the Japanese syllabary, 
invented, it is said, by K6-b6 Dai-slii, and taught to every Japanese child as its first lesson. 

8 This is an incident in his life often depicted by tho Buddhist artists under the title of 
Shussan no Shaka, or iSakya issuing from the mountains. 

4 Tlie Buddha, tho Law (or Religion), and the fraternity of Monks. 

8 Condition immediately preceding Nirvana. 
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away large sums in charity. Crowds of people flocked to hear the teacher, and the King 
built the Monastery of Chika-riii Sho-ja(Karrandavewuvana Vihara) for him and his dis- 
ciples, who now numbered several hundreds. 

Now there was a man named Sharihotsu (S^riputra), the son of a woman called Shari 
(Stirika) or butcher-bird,’ from the keenness of her vision, who, by the practice of asceticism 
had acquired miraculous powers. But, after hearing the doctrine of the Buddha, ho 
enrolled himself among the disciples of Sdkya Muni, bringing with him his friend Mokuroii 
(MAiidgalyayana). Sharihotsu was afterwards kno^vn as the wisest among the Ton Great 
Disciples (Jin Dai De-shi). His next adherent of importance was the Brahmin Maka-Kasho 
(Maha-KUsyapa), more usually styled simply Kash5. 

^■i^be Buddha now called to mind his former abandonment of father, foster-mother, 
and wife to go in search of salvation, and resolved that he would visit them in order to 
communicate the glad tidings. So, departing from the Chiku-rin Sho-ja, ho journeyed 
towards his native city, teaching the multitude as he went. Amongst his converts the 
most conspicuous was King Ilariiri (Vaidurya) of Barabasa who fain would have 
detained the teacher, but the desire of the latter to reach homo was not to bo 
overcome. To help the King to remain in the path he had chosen, the Buddha directed 
him to take 108 seeds of the Bo-dai-ju (Ficus rehgiosa), and threading them on a string, 
to repeat the words Namu Daruma, Namu Sogia (Hail Buddha! Hail Hcligion ! Hail 
Fraternity of the Monks I), passing a bead each time between his lingers. This he was to 
do 200,000 times daily, and the reward promised was purification of the heart in this life, 
and birth hereafter in Tdriten (the Traiyastriwsa Heaven). A million times would bo 
required in order to escape from the 108 kinds of depravity, and attain to everlasting joy. 
This is the origin of the Buddhist rosary. 

Accompanied by his hundrc<ls of disciples, the teacher dr(5w near to the frontier of 
Kapira, begging their food as they went. The King was overe.omo with joy, as one who 
had found an IJdongo (Udumbara) flower, when ho learnt that Sidtta Tai-shi had finished 
his studios, and was noAV returning as the beloved and honoured Sliaka Muni Nio-rai (Sakya 
Muni Tathagata). He despatched a mos.scngor with a carriage to beg him to conuj to the 
palace from tlu5 house of a rich man named Karid Cljo-ja (? Kiila »Sresh^/iin}, when? ho 
had taken up his abode. The Buddha replied that ho was no longer a prince — that it was 
not the tie of relationship that induced him to revisit his old home, but the desire of 
saving all living beings. He would therefore simply come in the same humble dress as 
his 1,500 disciples. On approaching the city of Kapira, ho turned aside to the mausoleum 
of his mother, with his followers. 

The King now arrived, accompanied by Kiodommi, the secondary wives of Shitta 
Tai-shi, and the whole of his court; but they wore unable to recognize the gaunt and 
sunburnt Sramaua among the crowd of men clad in black drosses of wistaria-libro and 
scarves (/cesa) of leaves knitted together. Yashudara had obtained permission to mingle 
with the women of the palace, and led by the h^ml her little boy of six years. Giving to 
the child the robe which the prince had thrown over her couch on the night of his departure, 
she bade him present it to the father of whom they had so often spoken in secret. Guided 
by unerring instinct, the boy passed through the crowd of peo|)lo, in sjiite of angry words 
and looks from the courtiers, and walking straight up to the company of Holy Monks, fell 
on his knees before the Arhat (llakan), who occupied the third seat, and offered hiiti tho 
robe. The Bakan took the garment in his hands, and as ho pronounced with a clear voico 
the words : ‘ Unchangeable truth of tho universal law, mysterious insight and state of 
unconditionedness, tho wisdom and tho prayer of all beings aro both fulfilled,’ his 
countenance was transfigured, while tho tuft of white hairs on his forehead radiated forth 
a brilliant light, illuminating the spacious hall. Then tho whole company fell on their 
knees and worshipped, while tho 1,500 Itakan rising from their scats uttered with one 
voice the salutation, ‘ Hail, O Tathagata S^'kya Muni ! ’ 

Thou he pronounced a charm, and behold ! tho garment the child had presented to 
him was found to be embroidered with the words ‘ Six years after my departure thou 
shalt have a lovely boy, who shall bo a s.age from his birth.’ Thus the King and all his 
courtiers saw how they had unjustly suspected the princess, and her innocence was made 
as clear as tho noon-day. 

The Buddha now assembles the whole of tho Shaka family, and expounds to them 
the doctrine of ‘ Cause and Effect ’ (In-gwa), and the effects of Hannya (Prayila,; or Wisdom, 
the highest of the six llaramitsu (P^ramita). Amongst tho more important of the converts 
made were his cousins Anaii (Ananda), Anaritsu (Aniruddha), Batdara (Bhadra), and 
Ubarimitsu (UpMi). Daiba alone remained obstinately hostile to tho new doctrine. 

Tho Buddha changed tho name of Seki-y6*san to Maka-Maya-san, and converted tho 
mausoleum into a monastery, under tho name of To-ri-Ten-sh6ji. Here ho expounded tho 
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Pu-bo, Ho-on Kio, the Daihaimia Kio ( MahA-prajil^ Sutra) and the Hosshin H6*sha*Ki6, 1 
and the number of his disciples j<rew from day to day. _ 

After this the Buddha established another monastery on Mount Rio-ju-sen (Grtdhra* 
kdta), whither the young and old of both sexes ftocked to hear his teachings.^ It was here 
that King Bimbashara caused to be constructed a flight of steps five leagues in length and 
ten paces wide, in the course of a few days, so that bclicv’crs might ascend the mountain 
without fatigue. 

Daiba now took counsel with a magician named Mio-ken, to besiege Rio-jii-scn, and 
destroy the Buddha together with his disciples. Seeing that his followers nevertheless 
began to lose heart, Shaka-muni summoned to his aid all the Devas and good deities. With 
banners waving, gongs and cymbals beating, Kasho led them against the demons, who 
fled in all directions without striking a blow. It is in memory of this occasion that banners 
arc suspended in some Buddhist temples, and that gongs are beaten during the recitation of 
the Scriptures. Daiba and Mio-ken Avcrc taken prisoners, and brought before the Buddha, 
who expounded to them his doctrines, but without effect. Tlicn Mokii-ren let loose on 
them a multitude of insects, armed with sharp stings, until Mio-ken crying for pardon, 
re-assumed his natural form of a bull and fell dead, bequeathing his hide to be used in 
making a drum * to frighten away the foes of Buddhism. Daiba, on beholding the miracle, 
was filled with remorse for his sins. He submitted to have his head shaven, and donniT^g 
the mantle of the ascetic, became one of the Buddha’s diciplcs, under the name of Cho- 
datsii.8 

Maya Bu-nin, the Buddha’s mother, for her great virtues during her provit)us state of 
existence, had been rewarded l)y elevation to T6*ri-ten (Traiyasirinisa), wlicrc she was 
adopted by Tai-shaku Ten (Indra). She attained to the knowledge of the three elementary 
truths, and ncciuircd tlic six kinds of siqiernatural powers. * 

Accompanied by bis disciples Kasho and Sharihotsii, the Buddha ascended to To-ri-ten 
upon a golden cloud, and expounded to his mother and Taisbaku the H6-on-ki6. The 
former presented liim in return with the Mandara flower (Mandurava-pushpa) which she 
wore in her hair. From this incident is said to have originated the practice of offering 
flowers before a Buddhist shrine. 

During bis absence, which lasted three months, the faithful in this world felt as if 
plunged in utter darkness, and lamented him like a lost parent. At the command of the 
two kings Uten (Uclayana) and Bimbashara (Bimbisara) the sculptor Bishukatsuma 
(Visvakar'man), whoso skill was believed to be so great that the wooden animals and birds 
that came from his hand were endowed with the power of motion, and who from frequent 
attendance on the teachings of the Buddha bad come to know every line of bis countenance, 
can’cd a likeness of him in wood 5 feet 2 inches high. When it was finished the two 
kings installed it in the principal hall of the Rio-ju-sen monastery. It was afterwards 
removed to Gi-on Sho-ja (the Jetavana Vihlhra). Wlicn the Buddha returned from T6-ri-ten 
(Traiyastrinisa Heaven) to Kio-ju-seii, the wooden imago came forth to meet him. Sliaka 
spoke to it, saying : * My Nirvana is at hand. Thou shalt take iny place in converting 
mankind,’ and they walked back in company into the Imilding. 

The number of the Buddha’s disciples now increased with great rapidity. Amongst 
them the chief ones arc known as the Teh Great Disciples (Jiu Dai Dc-shi), the Sixteen 
Bakan and the Five Hundred Rakan. The Ten arc Kashd, Anan, Sharibotsu, Moknren, 
Anaritsu, Shubodai, Funina, Kassenyen, Ubarimitsii, and the Buddha’s son Ragora, all of 
them noted ffir some distinctive powers. (In Sanskrit Ka^yapa, Ananda, ^ariputra, Maud- 
galyAyana, Aniruddha, Subhflti, Puma, Katyayann, UpAli and RAhnla). The Sixteen 
Bakan are Bataura-tasba, Kiadakaha, Takabarida, Sohinda, Takora, Batdara, ® Kan, Hottara, 


1 The Sanskrit title has not boon identified. , . . i i 

8 lu modern times the drum, as a means of repelling the assaults oi the demons, was 
chiefly used in Japan by the Hokko sect, founded by Nichi-ren. 

8 This is a mistake of the Japanese author. The two Japanese forms arc merely 
different ways of reading the Sanskrit name D6vadatta.— B. N. ^ 

* The former are— 1. The impermanency of existence j 2. The miserable condition 
of man ; 3. The hubbledike constitution of the human frame. The latter are— 1 and 2. 
Infinite sight and hearing ; 3. Unlimited power over the body ; 4. Knowledge of the past 
stages of existence of all creatures ; 6. Knowledge of the thoughts of all beings j and 6. 

Supernatural knowledge of the finality of life. 

8 The Japanese author is responsible for tho name of this Sutra. In my catalogue 
(No. 1B3) there is one entitled * Sutra of Buddha’s Ascension to tho Traiyastrhnsa lieavon, 
to preach tho law for his mother’s sake.’— B. N. 

8 Bhadra* 
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Shuhaka, Handaka, 1 Hagora, 8 Nakasina, 8 Inkata itsuualiashi, Ashita and Shudahan* 

daka. * 

Under the beneficent rule of Nandn, the Buddha travelled through many countries 
until he came to Bishari (VaisMi), whercr he collected a multitude round him in the 
monastery of the Great Mango Forest (Anra-ju-ycn). More than 20,000 persons quitted 
the world to become monks. 

There was a certain wealthy man of the nciglibourhood named Gwakkai, who was 
enormously wealthy, and lived in a magnificent mansion, Tuoro like the dwelling of a private 
individual, but miserly, irreligious, and careless about his future condition. The Buddha 
resolved to effect his conversion, and accompanied by Anan, Kagora, Mokuren, Shubodai, 
and Ubarimitsu, went to visit him. Standing at the door they presented their begging 
bowls, and besought the miser to fill them. The rich man’s heart was touched by the 
humility of him who had abandoned rank, Avcalth and power, and piling up the whitest of 
rice on a coral dish, brought it to them with his own hands. The Buddha rejoiced at this 
sign of a better disposition, and preached to him on the vanity of worldly riches, warning 
him of the fate which awaited those who failed to make use of their opportunities. 
Gwakkai was deeply impressed with his words, and becoming ashamed of his former 
wickedness, not only was converted to Buddhism, but gave a large piece of land to the 
monastery Dairin Sli5-ja, and distributed large sums in charity to the poor and needy 
ones of his relatives. The rich man Shudatsii (Sudatta) of Shaye (SrAvastt), bought the 
gardens of Gita (G^ta), and in conjunction with Gwakkai erected a huge monastery to 
which the name of Gi*oii Sho-ja (Geta-vana viliara, the monastery of Geta’s garden) to 
which Geta gave all the trees that stood on the land. & 

Shaka passed the next seven years at the Gi-on Sli6*ja, preaching to the multitude 
who flocked together to hear liim from all fpiarters of the compass, until his doctrine was 
accepted throughout India. He had now arrived at tlic age of 77, and knowing that his 
end was near, lie returned with Ids disciples to llio-jii-sen. Surrounded by the ten chief 
disciples, the Sixteen Kakan, and 3,000 more of liis immediate followers, and taking 
a Kompara (Kampila) flower in his hand, he told them that this blossom had three aspects. 
They were unable to comprehend his meaning, and sat silently thinking. At last Kasho 
smiled and looked up at the sky. Shaka said : ‘ Kasho can carry on the work of the 
Makayeii (Mahayana®), and handed him the flower, together with a gold-cmbroidcred 
Kesa. Next he called Anan to him, and bidding him assist Kasho in teaching the truth, 
gave him his own begging bowl. Then he taught them to repeat certain mystic sentences. 

Eighteen months after this Buddha quitted the monastery of Rio-ju-sen, and coming 
to the city of Kushina-jo (Ku«inagara), delivered his last teachings to his disciples as he 
sat between the two rows of teak-lrees (Sara-so-ju, Sansk. Sala). In the beginning of 
the second moon of the following year he took to his couch, to the grciit grief and alarm 
of all the Rakan, who besought him to call in aid of a physician, but lie forbade them, 
flaying tliat his time had now come. Lot t.icm after his entry to Nirvana look upon 
Kasho as their teacher, and ho would lead them in the way of attaining to that blissful 
state. The disciples liHed up their voices and wept, praying him to abide with them yet 
the space of one Kalpa. But he w'aved his hand as a negative, saying, ‘ Life has a limited 
span, and nought may avail to extend it. This is manifested by thb impermanence of 
human beings. But yet whenever necessary I will liorcaflcr make my appearance from 
time to time as a god (». c., Shin-to), a sage (Confuciaii), or a Buddha.’ After this he spoke no 
more, and on the fiftccntli day of the montli, lying on his right side with his head to the 
north, and his face looking west, he entered Nirvana like one falling asleep, in his 80th 
year. At the same moment a brilliant light radiated from his corpse, and illuminated the 
universe. The Rakaii from every place, the kings of all countries, the Risbis, the magicians 

1 Panthaka. 8 Rahula. * 8 Nagasena. ^ Chullapanthaka* The 

names of the others cannot be identified with certainty. 

The sixteen Rakan arc probably those who went to live in sixteen different places after 
(P) Shaka’s Nirvana to teach the law. — B, N. 

The lower ranks of disciples are classed as hiksus or movtlsB, hikuni or nuns, uhasoku and 
1 /bat, lay men and women who keep the five commandments (8ank, bbikshu, bhikshuni, 
np4saka, and up&sika). 

8 The five great Indian monasteries were the Gi-on, Dai-rin, Chiku-rin, Sei-ta-rin and 
Naranda, or G^ta-vana, Mah&vana, Vonuvana, Ndlanda. Sei-ta-rin has not been iden* 
tified. 

8 The form of teaching which pervades the later discourses ascribed to the Buddha. 
They arc not regarded as his authentic utterances. 
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the fish of the Ganges, all animals, birds, and even insects, wept, kno^ng this to be the 
sigp) that the Buddha had entered Nirvina, crowded to the spot and bewailed their loss. 

Then all tho Buddhas, Bddhisattvas, Indra and Brahma, the four DSva Kings, and all 
the mnnmerable company of the D^vas and good spirits, and even Amida from his Pare 
Land in the West, came riding on purple clouds to escort him to Paradise, and the diciples 
arising carried his corpse to the bank of the river Battai (tho Hiranyavatt, flowing by tho 
city of Kurinagara). They brought it into the monastery of Ten-kwan-ji (Divya-malya- 
Tihara ?), whore they washed it with perfumed water and awaited the coming of Kasho. As 
soon as he arrived tho fnneral was arranged, and millions of tho people followed the 
coffin of tho departed Buddlia. Placing the coffin of the deceased teacher on a pyre of 
fragrant wood, they consumed it with pure fire, and from the ashes they recovered a count- 
less number of Shari (5arira) or relics resembling the diamond. These were divided among 
the kings, who carried them home and enslirined them in magnificent pagodas. 

N. B . — The pamphlet from which this has been extracted was a repnblication of Mr. 
Satow*B contribution to tho Japan branch of the Koyal Asiatic Society.— -Kd, 
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*^VILAVILAIBEVO:'' OR “FIRE CEREMONY,” 

OF THE FIJIANS. 

11 V F. Airniupv Jackson, of ‘‘Jackson Dale,” Fiji. 

From tho Journal of the Polynesian Society, 

A long time before the paper entitled “Ye Umu-Ti: 2 i Kaiatean cere- 
mony,” by Miss Teuira Henry of Honolulu, was published in the Journal 
of the Polynesian Society^* I had been told by Fijians that a similar power 
of walking unharmed through Native Lovus (or ovens), when tho stones 
thoroih were at white heat, was possessed by one Matagali (tribe), on tho 
Island of Bcga (pronounced ^Bengali). At first I discredited what the 
Natives told me, and continued to be an unbeliever, until I was told by 
the Hon. James Blyth, Native Commissioner, that, what I put down as only 
a Native fable, was quite true. 1 tij£u heard that, in order to set the truth 
of tho story at rest. His Excellcncy^he Governor of Fiji — Sir John Bates 
Thurston, K.C.M.G., had the “Fire Ceremony” performed by command 
before the Vice-Regal Party, and about five hundred Native spectators. 
Having reason Jbo believe that Miss Teuira Henry’s statements were taken 
in certain quarters, “cwm gra7io salis,*^ I was anxious that they should 
receive coroboration from a High Official, so I wrote to His Excellency Sir John 
Thurston, finggesting that ho should write a short account of the “Fire 
Ceremony,” he had been an cyc-witness of, for publication in the Journal 
of the Polynesia7i Society, His Excellency replied that he had already written 
on the matter for a forthcoming work, and that he did not wish to touch 
the subject again ; but Sir John was kind enough to give me a vivid description 
of the ceremony he witnessed, and sent me a photo., taken by himself and at 
the moment the men were entering the Lovu (oven), and suggested that 
I should take “Na Mata” for my text, and myself write to the Polynesian 
Journal, I replied that, although I had been twenty-five years in Fiji, I 
would not trust my own translation of “Na Mata” for the purpose of publi- 
cation. I am indebted to the kindness and the courtesy of His Excellency 
for the following translation from “Na Mata,” a newspaper published in the 
Fijian language. Sir John Thurston also informed me that the bodies of the 

* See Vol lU P* 10^ 
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Natives who walked tlirougli tbe fire were examined by the Chief Medical 
Officer of the colony, The Hon. Bolton Glanvill Corncy, M. L. C., but he 
could arrive at no conclusion at all as to how the feat was performed. 
Amongst the Europeans In the Govcmor’s party were His Excellency and 
Lady Thurston, The Hon. Bolton Glanvill, and Mrs. Corney, Mr. Basil Home 
Thomson, Mr. J. W. Lindt, E. R. G. S. (author of Picturesque Fiji), and 
others. The party all took “shots” with the camera, but Mr. Lindt’s proved 
the most successful. Lady Thurston threw a cambric handkerchief on the 
shoulder of the chief of the Fire Walkers as he was entering the Lovn, and 
it w^ould have been burnt up, had not Mr. Thompson adroitly plucked it 
back with a long stick. The handkerchief Avas terribly scorched, although it 
only iH'sted on the man’s shoulder for a few seconds. The ladies present 
divided the handkerchief, or what w'as left of it, as a memento. None of 
those present could in any >vay account for the wonderful power these 
Sawau men possessed of being able to walk unharmed through a regular 
fiery furnace. They were as much astonished and nonplussed as the Biblical 
King was when witnessing another “Fire Ceremony,” performed by the 
three young Jews we all wot of. 

In Tibet a class of Shamans (Tantrik Buddhists who arc said to be adepts in 
mysticism) practise a kind of “ Fire Ceremony ” which bears a marked resemblance 
to that described in the above extract. The Shaman after clianting some charms 
touches a red hot iron bar or knife with his tongue. Some Shamans stand 
upon red hot iron ])latcs with perfect ease. This i^racticc is said to be 

common in Tibet. It is said that on account of the efficacy of the 

Clmg-nag (iron-charms) the red hot iron becomes cool at the touch of the 
tonguo. Fd, 
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